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You might think planes have the edge. It's not 
always true The new Hitachi Superexpress 
streaks down the tracks at a top speed of 125 
mph. It's scheduled to cover the 320 mile Tokyo- 
Osaka run A new era in railroading has begun. 

Just as exciting to Tokyoites is Hitachi's new 
Monorail system, an express line to Haneda Air¬ 
port. Now It's only fifteen minutes from down¬ 


town Tokyo to your plane. Two other Hitachi 
Monorail lines are in operation, designed in con¬ 
junction with Alweg of West Germany. 

Trains are only one example of Hitachi versa¬ 
tility in industry. Any industry. Hitachi manu¬ 
factures more than 10,000 basic products. Just 
about anything you can mention if it's powered 
by electricity and a few things that are not. 
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• Cherry Blossom White 
Renovator is the newest and 
the most modern way of 
keeping your canvas and 
buckskin shoes, and other 
sports>gear. really white. 

• Simple to apply with the 
sponge applicator supplied 
free with every pack. 

• Cherry Blossom White 
Renovator dries quickly ... 
stays white longer. 
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N ext Satarday. the fimt Asian Olympiad, which 
will mark a turnine point in Japan’s world po- 
aitlon as well as her eniiry as a {oily recognised 
advaneed industrial nation and world leader in many 
AFlds including sports, will begin at the National Sta¬ 
dium In Melji Park, Tokyo. This exclusive picture w as 
taken by our special photographer during the opening 
of the Third Asian Games in the same stadium in 
19St. It was the wonderful organisation shown 
during the Asian Games then that really got Japan 
the chance of bolding this biggest of sports festivals 
in the world. The way the Japanese gave the world 
an idea of their abihty to organise, cspiecially tho 
closing ceremony, la still fresh in my memory. It 
was the best so far witnessed in any of the sports 
festivals. If they achieved so well for the Aslan 
Games, how much more would they do to make thi 
first Asian Olympiad the best ever to be staged! 
They are sure to make this Olympiad surpass all the 
previous ones in every aspect. They started prepar¬ 
ing for this occasion right from then and their motw 
was "It must be finished before the Gamies’. 
It appUed to everything—like construction of apart¬ 
ment houses, hotels, sports venues,, the mmmall 
from Tokyo International %irport to inner Tokyo, 


By T. D, P. 

the subway building programmes. All these with an 
eye on Olympic visitors from overseas I And they 
have now completed everything In time which should 
bo considered something amaxing. This refieots 
the pride of the citixens in the modernity of their 
great city and their deshe to xee Tokyo become the 
best organised and the fairest capital, second to none. 
The National fitadtnm, where the opening ceremony, 
doting ceremony, track and field events, fookbali 
final and Grand Prix lumping will We held, will 
be the main local point of the Games. When the 
Stadium was first built for the Asian Games It could 
accommodate 50,000 but now. with the addition of 
22,000 permanent seats making a total seating eapa- 
City of 72,000, the Stadium will occupy a Boor space 
of 260,000 square feet. Modern locker rooms for the 
athletes and rooms tor all the essential facilities 
for thic press, radio and 'TV are being added. A se¬ 
cond electronic score-board is also there now. The 
Stadium is the largest In Japan and measures 600 feet 
on the long axis of the parallel sided plan and 400 
feet on the cross Mis. The central area has been 
turfed. Around this the main 400 metne track has 
been surfaced tor all-weather use. The cost with 
all the extension is about 3.78 million U.S. DoUhrs, 




Y et aniither Olympiad! This lime it 
u-ill be In the land ot the Rising 
Sun—Tokyo—for the first time on 
Asian soil. Doubts there were whe¬ 
ther an Asian City could take up and 
stage this Olympian effort. But the 
excellent manner Ir. which Japan not 
only staged the Third Asian Games 
'n 1958 but also received the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee then 
opened the eyes of that august body 
to grant Tokyo this unique honour. 

Having had a taste of the wonder¬ 
ful Japane.se hospitality and tremend¬ 



ous organising capacity during the 
Third Asian Games I am sure Tokyo 
will surpass all other Olympics in 
every aspect. Japan will exploit her 
vast scientific resources and national 
treasures to receive the foreign guests, 
tram athletes and feed and house all 
the contestants coming to Tokyo for 
the Olympics from the world over. 
The first Asian Olympiad is seen as 
symbolising a turning point in Japan's 
world position and makes her entry 
as a fully recognised advanced sports 
capital of the world. 

It is a common thing to hear during 
Olympics of many Olympic records 
being set up. Why is it that ihi- ath- 
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Ifctes continue to go faster and faster 
every year? How long will Olympic 
records continue to be broken? For 
the answer to these questions we have 
to realise that these are no mere ac¬ 
cidents. Intensive study and research 
are now going on with the training of 
the athletes. Added to this is the 
medical research that is proceeding 
simultaneously to study the effects on 
the body, of training from mild exer¬ 
cise to severe training in artificially 
provided climatic conditions. All the 
competing athletes aim at greater 
heights, faster speeds and cver-in- 
creasmg strength which have become 
the goals of international athletes 
competing in .successive Olympics 
down the ages. Success in such high¬ 
ly competitive .sports require.? dedi¬ 
cated training to improve physique 
and performanee and the develop¬ 
ment (if the strong will power to 
carry the body to its utmost effort 
To these ends man’s expanding sc-i- 
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possible 23 allowed by the Interiu- 
tional Olympic Committee. 

This time India is sending to Tokyo 
a fairly representative contingent 
more so because it is for the first time 
that an Olympiad is staged on 
Asian soil. Unfortunately our soccer 
team failed to qualify for the tourna¬ 
ment proper. Our best hope, as ia 
well-known is hockey. It is this 
game that will be most keenly fol¬ 
lowed by all Indians during the Olym¬ 
pics. It will be our greatest achieve¬ 
ment if we regain the Olympic hoc¬ 
key title. Until Rome our closest 
rivals used to be Pakistan only but 
now at Tokyo we have to meet stiff 
challenge not only from Pakistan but 
also from other nations like Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Kenya, Aus¬ 
tralia and Japan. Oqr selectors 
■‘claim" they have selected the best 
possible team which include a vete¬ 
ran in Udhom Singh 

From what I have seen of the Olym¬ 
pics we have to change from playing 
on a fast ground to one deliberately . 
made heavy with profuse watering * 
even on the day of the match, per¬ 
haps as a handicap given to the Euro¬ 
pean teams. Mr. Rene Frank the 
Honorary Secretary-General of the 
International hockey federation who 
i-isited the playing fields at Tok.vo 


Christy ond Pnthipol 
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Gurburi ond Ohorom 


ciuiftc knowledge of Ihe human body 
and mmd is devoted to transform 
the "Impossible" into the "Possi¬ 
ble’’. 

As in the recent past thi.c year at 
Tokyo the clash of the giants—USSR 
and U S.A —will be an interesting 
one more especially in the track and 
field after the tremendous success of 
the U S. team in the dual meet at Los 
Angeles in July. Japan who play 
host are also happy that, Judo the 
sport that the Japanese excel in, is 
included in the 20 events out of the 


wa.s most favourably impre.ssed with 
the three hockey fields very close to 
one another which have been laid out 
a! the Komazawa Sports Park. He 
says they all form a smooth expanse 
of lawns. But he was not happy 
over the training grounds which are 
four in number. “Unfortunately,"' 
he .says “these training grounds are^ 
rather far away from the Olympic 
Village. Moreover the distance to be 
covered from one point to another 
might give rise to difficulties. Indeed 
the Village is just over four miles 





Jogiit, Mohmclerlal, Joginder, Potil, Peter ond Udhon-i 


Toiii the Koinazawa Sporii Park 
vhich in turn is eight and half miles 
rnm the centre of Tokyo The t^lyin- 
)ir Village Itself is composed mainly 
■f small houses against a restful back- 
jround of lawns and greenery. The 
dmosphere there will be less turbu- 
ent than in Rome—a point that the 
ompetitors will certainly appreciate”. 
”ven during the Third Asian Carnes 
II 1958 the Indians felt the same trou- 
ile regarding the training grounds 


Hoiomdct ond Uorihon 

•bicii were tar away from the Dai- 
i-hl hotel which housed the athletes, 
hope our hockey team will this 
me he managed well and given suf- 
‘ lent training m Japan bcfoie the 
'• lal eompetition proper. Alsu they 
lusi move as a family and sit and 
iscuss plans These were found 
icking on our previous tours Our 
luiycr.s iriust foster National spirit 
nd integrity of purpose while play- 
iif. The authorities must try to 

:>!her all the Indian populace in 

itipan to come in their numlwrs and 
■ all out to encourage our players. 

■>'is 1 found lacking whereas olhti 
ons like Pakistan and Germany 
illcd in such propaganda. Above 
we must try to play our best men 
spective of the States they come 
n and also try not to bring ni 
iitjcs” at every stage. One thing 1 
ced at Rome was out boys were 
w on the aggressive. They were 
Jys trying to defend and not bold 
ackling or carrying the ball. It ; 

■ ed as though they were a timid ] 

‘■specially when they played | 

lost Pakistan. Another point to he 
■I is that our hockey men 
mil at all go and watcli 



when big teams were at play 
especially those teams who were 
likely to offer us stiff opposition. In 
any team game new tactics to catch 
the opposition by surprise are essen¬ 
tial. That is why one often sees mo¬ 
tion picture films made from the 
stands when fop teams are engaged 
in competition play Taking films 
are coaches and officials of rival teams 
hoping to ferret out tactical secrets of 
their rivals. This I saw with the 
Yugoslavs who won the socecr title 
id Rome, It is not enough if we see 
iiiir men alone in action. Our hoc¬ 
key boy.s must be present in all the 
important games played by other 
nations 


Turning to track and field, it is 
doubtful whether our team could 
make any headway. In Rome 
there was a strong hope about 
Milkha, who was expected to 
will the 400 metres final. Al¬ 
though Milkha did not win a me¬ 
dal he did well in coming upto the 
final and achieved the rare distinc¬ 
tion of being the first Indian to reach 
an Olympic track final. But this time 
it will be a great thing if any of our 
athletes roacherl a final. As it looks 
I don’t think our aililcte.'i will pas.s 
the preliminary rounds. As for out 
other entrants (hey may not do any¬ 
thing striking and if they do if will 
be a great achievement ' 
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An oeriol view of the Notionol Sto- 
dlum in Tokyo, the moin site of the 
Olympic Gomes. 




TokoyiA) Okoioki (24) —- triple 
lumper. 


A light, festival atmosphere has 
taken over the vast and spraw¬ 
ling ca'pital city of Japan and the 
one thing uppermost in the minds 
of its ten million citizens right now 
is the 18th Olympiad. Like some ir¬ 
resistible epidemic, just about 
everyone in the metropolis has been 
bitten by the Olympic bug. It is 
the magic word in Japan to-day, 
with anyone wanting to get anything 
done in a hurry having done so by 
producing some link, however re¬ 
mote, with the Olympics. At the 
same Ume, however, many have been 
the sacrifices made to ensure suc¬ 
cess of the Games. It is not hard to 
sense the national pride of the peo¬ 


ple at the opportunity to be able to 
play host to this great internaUonai 
festival of youth for the first time m 
Japan and in Asia at that. 

The five-ringed Olympic mark is 
the symbol of the year and is widely 
in evidence. A popular pastime since 
the New Year has been to count 
down the number of days before the 
curtain goes up on the great festi¬ 
val on October 10. The multitude of 
local radio and television stations 
have devoted regular programme 
to building up the people’s Olympic 
consciousness and to enhance then 
sense of participation in it In men 
own ways, big or small. In ermlest 
newspaper and magazine articles 
the people have received the benen 
of the advice of experts on how thc.i 
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could contnbute to making the 
Games a success by presenting a 
good picture of themselves and their 
country to the thousands of athletes 
joumahstS and visitors flocking to 
Tokyo. “ 

sl^s. big and small, 
grert their welcome to the Games’ 
Ihsitors all over the city One gigan¬ 
tic sign adornmg a large globe 
a‘0P the roof of a multi-storied 
building m the fashionable Gin/a 
popping district, which is airestmc 
the attention of residents and v“^ 
tors alike, says in English “The ^ 
Olympics- , 

1964 . Little posters stuck on the ! 
windows of subways taxies, and 
other public transportation media 
proclaim "Let’s render the Olym- I 
pics a smashmg success throurfi 
go^ traffic ethics’’ The Kg dV I 

thousand*. 

OT sm&ll rctjii] shops, restaurants 

ch”e barber and beauty 

shops spoit signs with the mitwh 
JGS, meaning International Goodwill 
»hop These shops undertake to give 
a good and lasting impiession to the 
niaintdining high 
nnd honesty, cleanliness 

advantage in the matter of prices 

In ffie name of the Olympics buis 
ting Tokyo is getting the benefit of . 
^ K^eanlic face lift, an operation 
which the metropolis has long stood I 
in need As if by the waving of the ) 
magic wand by some supeihuman ‘ 
being wonders have been woiked 
^nd the looks of the city chTged 
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Hideo li|ima (20) — sprint hope 


especially m the areas which arc i 
crucul for the smooth running of 
tnc Games, in the short .span of a , 
few years, thanks to the wdication 
of the devoted men charged with j 
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topon s Morothon tno—Ken/i Kimihora (centre), Kokichi Tsuburoya (left) 
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Vomanoko (25) vcieron freestyle swimmer, Kosuke Sato (21) 200 metre 
butterfly swimmer, and Shigeo Fukushima (20) 200 metre bockstroke re¬ 
cord holder 


TOKYO — ALL SET FOR THE 
OLYMPICS 

Continued from previous page 

the task of undertaking the tremen¬ 
dous job. Money has been of no con¬ 
sideration. as it were, and has flow¬ 
ed like wafer. Astronomical sums 
have been spent to get the Olympic 
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sitc.s and related facilities complet¬ 
ed. Magnificent elevated highways 
capable of meeting the heavy rush 
of traffic in the areas of the main 
Olympic venues are ready. One of 
tne new elevated expressways, run¬ 
ning like a giant strand of ribbon for 
20 kilometres, enables people to 
come from Tokyo's Hancda Airport 
to the Main Stadium or the nearby 
Olympic Village in under 20 Minu¬ 
tes, a di.stance which formerly took 
'veil over an hour or more during 
peak traffic hours. 

Staging the Glympic.s is costing 
Tokyo nearly £24 million sterling. 
However, many times that, or, an 
incredible £670 million sterling ha.s 
lii'f-n .spent on improvement projects 


1 elated to the Games. To mention 
one example, widening and com¬ 
pleting a 2-kilometre stretch of the 
Aoyama Highway, which serves as 
the' main artery to the National Sta¬ 
dium, has cost the city a fabulous 
Y2.620.000 (about £2,620 or 
Rs. 35,000) per metre of the road. 
Of course, improvements such as 
this are there for good; yet, it took 
the Olympics to provide the neces¬ 
sary impetus. Another stupendous 
project rushed in time to be ready 
((>r the Games is the new double- 
tracked bullet tram service Jinking 
7’okyo and <.).saka (a di-stance of 515 


kilometres) in three hours. The 
cost; £380 million sterling. Lesser 
in scale but more impressive be¬ 
cause of its novelty is the 15-kilome¬ 
tre monorail linking Tokyo Interna 
tiimal Airport with the city centre 
in a matter of minutes. 

The various Olympic events v^l 
take place at many scattered ve¬ 
nues in the Tokyo area, although 
some of them like equestrian and 
sailing will be held at sites quite 
far removed from the metropolis. 
Ry and large, however, they will be 
concentrated at the National Sta¬ 
dium and the brand new Koma- 
zawa Sports Complex in Tokyo and 
it is on these two places that in¬ 
terest will be chiefly focussed. 

The National Stadium, built in 
time for the 3rd Asian Games in 
1958, has been enlarged and improv¬ 
ed by extending the outer edge’Sf 
metres at a sharp angle, and thr 
seating capacity increased to 72,000 
•Actually, however, over 80,000 ow 
be squeezed in. The red cinder traw 
has been maintained with meticu 
lous care and should help produce 
some fine new marks, while, the 
green turf covering the field in the 
centre is like a smooth and' lovclj 
carpet. No longer i.s there trace (•: 
the bumps in the then-newly-growr 
turf which so bothered the Indiai 
hockey players when they lost then 
world supremacy to Pakistan o' 
the Asian Games in that year Thi 
stadium has been improved by thr 
installation of a new lighting towc; 
an enlarged 500-leltcr electric scort 
board and modified all-weathei 
track. The Olympic cauldron h;o 
been shifted from its original p'-m 
tion at the right of the main std'i.- 


to the highest point of the enlargci 
rear stands. The National Stadiun 
will be the tno.st important single vi ■ 
nue of the Olympics as it is hc'i< 
will be held the colourful open 
ing and closing ceremonies and thi 
athletic events in addition to th( 
Olympic grand prix jumping con5 
petition and football final. 

The Komazawa Olympic Park, ’ 
a fine sports complex encompassifii 
a number of facilitie.s .spread -'U 
over an area of 410.000 square mf 
tres. It is very modern in concep 
and its component structures h-'C 
moniso straight line.s with curv«i 



Yuloo Endo (27', Jopan >. ace gymnost in individual events, Mrs Keikc, 
Ikedo (30), a veteran gymnost m individual events, ond Mrs. Seiko Ono 
(28) an expert gymnost. 














Akio Kominaga (27>, who won iht 
1964 Alt-Japon Judo chompionship 

1(1 produce an impressive effect 
Just completed at a cost of y4,600 
million (£4,600,000 approximately), 
thi.s park has a gymnasium, athletic 
stadium and its sub-track, indoor ball 
•game court and two ball game fields, 
in addition to three soft baseb.ilI 
grounds, Komazawa will be the v«;- 
nue for all the hockey matches (.it 
the two ball game (iclds and the 
siib-track>, football (except the 
final), volleyball and wrestling. 

The most unique and eye-catching 
venue of all is the National Gym¬ 
nasium, an architectural marvel 
built right next to the Olymiiic Vil¬ 
lage, with an annexe. The National 
^lymnasium, with a 50-melie swim¬ 
ming pool and 25 x 22 metre diving 
pool, will be the site of the diving 
e,venls and the water polo games 
’ihe main gymnasium has a unique 
•sa.spension roof, only two pillars at 
the extreme left and right support¬ 
ing the giant dome. Thick ultra- 
-Strong rope.s extending from the tips 
of the two pillar.s .support the oval 
dome which measures 180 metres bv 
120 metres. 

Some idea of the job of feeding 
'he Olympians is given by the food- 
jffs ordered both at home and 
i ‘'m abroad by the Japan Hotel 
coT'tfeciation which is in. charge of 
li •- stupendous operation. The As- 
■ iation estimates that the partici- 
■;-'''nts will consume 340 head of cat- 
', 280 pigs. 60,000 chickens, 720,000 
eggs and 85,000 loaves of bread 
■I'-rnong others and has stocked up 
lese and other items accordingly. 

The Japanese won unqualified 
! liise for the grand manner in 
'*i.ich the Third Asian Games were 
'■’Id here in 1958; the Asiad passed 
'•h with scarcely some minor hit- 
ft-s Cynics have looked askance 


at the hopes of the organisers to be 
able, through the best in planning 
and execution that Japanese inge¬ 
nuity is capable of producing, to 
stage the finest and most colourful I 
Olympics the world has seen. How- | 
ever, the Japanese people are known | 
for their meticulousness and orga- | 
nising skill and. the wags notwilh- I 
standing, it would be surprising if i 
the mighty sports pageant docs not I 
go off at least as smoothly as any i 
staged elsewhere. If what has j 
been achieved by way of the various : 
grounds and stadia for the different i 
events is any criterion, there i- ■ 
little reason to doubt that the hopc.s I 
of the Japanese will be fulfilled i-i i 
ample measure ' 
































DON SCHOLLANDER 


IJNITED STATES sports critics be 
^ Sehollonder of Sonto Clara. 


believo that Don 
California, tha 
first swimmer to break the 2 minute barrier In 
a 200 metre freestyle race, will be one of the 
outstanding performers of the 1964 Olympic 
team in Tokyo. SchotloMder, a 17-yeor-old secon* 
dory senior, first shottered the 2 minute mark 
for the 200 metre freestyle with a 1:56.8 per* 
formonce in July 1963 at Los Angeles and has 
to his credit o timing even of 1:58.4. He was 
also o member of the U.S. quartet that set o 
new global time of 8:03.7 in the 800 metre 
freestyle relay. 
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TOP vs. CHAMPIONS 


Hoyes Jones (left) U.S. hurdler, shown win¬ 
ning the 60 yard high hurdles event ot on 
indoor meet in New York in February this 
year. Other runners one Russ Rodgers (centre) 
and Roy Hicks. 
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Swimmer Shoron 
Stouder of California, 
competing in the wo- 
men's too metre but¬ 
terfly event when she 
wos timed 1:05.7 to 
breok the listed world 
record. 


I 
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Anacin contains a unique combi¬ 
nation of ingredients to relieve 
pain quickly 

Anacin relieves nervous tension 
— a common cause of headache. 
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A shtaltf or a cup ravives sweet memories of triumphs of tiavs pene-hy. 
The •Kcitamont ol haviiif won it it recaptured, the nostaig.c i. 4 Cidcncs 
are recalled and warm stories are retold. Memories of )ournsyt to 
distant parts ara aavired and great national and international 
names in sports are mentionad. The railways, by linking 
tha distant parts and the various playing fields of the 
country, holp to build intar-Stata fraternities out 
^ of sporting rivalry among tha States and 

_ tharaby assist in the emotional 

tha Country. 
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•HOCKEY STICKS 
SELECTED AGAIN 


TOKYO 



OLYMPIAD 
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INDIAN HOCKEY FEDERATION 

COMOMtION STAOIUH. MAMAS.) 


Shii Ashwlnf Kkmr, I f. 

•wAfAP.A.f.. 
J 1 I W I < «» C»«M 

Ab ViM Miistiai O. P. M«En 


Dr. A. C Cteusrin. 
viM rutiiiiM 
C«r*kkvw* UMpmm* 


Df.S. MatfhBtrlifcaaa 


Mr. K K Patali 
Ellitlr>4|a AfcwMaM 



MaM. SamMrr; 
Ml. S. M. Sail 
M/I. lahawf Kaa«. 


M«.t IHyain 

StoMM. Maaf» I 


rta«Ma*i 

Prof OMraHawk Sm|1i 


Tht Monafhf Dlrtctor, 

N/s. Uberoi Limitad, 

I4*E Connaught nau, Hew Delhi. 


1 am much pteaied co have received the Hockey Equipment from your esteemed Houm 
sent for the Indian Olympic Hockey Team, leaving for Tokyo shortly. 

Your well-known ** BU^EhlNG ” Hockey sticks, which can be safely classified as the 
very best made in the world and other articles have been very much liked by the Olympic players 
who have always reposed full confidence In your this Top-most stick. Its get-up balance and play¬ 
ability is unique and superb and It In perfect consonance with their latest requirtmosu. 

In fact your House has been the leading manufacturen of sports goods in the East and 
It is hardly necessary to compliment you on the quality of the anlclei supplied to the Indian 
Olympic teams since 1926. 

I wish you a progressive success 

Yours (atthfully. 




r MImi HQCkejr Ttun. I 

, M */ MAurufi rY. 

AGRA, ALLAHABAD. BANGALORE. CALCUTTA, 
COiMBATORE,HYDERABAD. LONDON, LUCKNOW, 
MADRAS,NAGPUR.NEW DELHI. POONA 

I4.E, CONNAUGHT PLACE,NEW DELHI Fuwry; SMAHOAKA-DELHI 

MAKERS OF BETTER HOCKEY STICKS SINCE 18S8 
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l«nz Schumann, member of Germony's | 
4x400 relay squod. 




RAMTIRTH 

BRAHMi OIL 


(SfedW Me. I) ^tflrttre^ 

ffr«ctivi t9t hair, rrain 
an4 BODY MASSAGE. 


SHRI RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 

[ ) .u1 .1 r . B ) f n y M 


AN APOLOGIA 

After the demise of Mahatma Gandhi, we have 
been inserting his picture along with his dictum 
in the Cartons of our Sulekha Special Fountain 
Pen Ink with a view to remember the morals of 
his teachings that imbibed the hearts of millions of 
our people. But owing to objections raised by the 
Government of India, no alternative was left to 
us but to withdraw his picture from the Cartons 
of the Sulekha Special Fountain Pen Ink. We 


express our regret to our innumerable patrons. 

SULEKHA WORKS LIMITED 


SULEKHA PARK, 


CALCUTTA-32. 
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• WHEN YOU SETTLE EOR COWFORT'-’^-'^^^^lfSPI^^ 

Dunloplllo 


COMFOitTS Md^t 


You only nood to fool it. Thon you fall for K. Bocouto 
Ounlopifto is soft and rosiliont — hotoiog but mtIHons 
of intertinkod coHs providing eomfort so sootMiig, oo vary 
satisfying. 

Ouniopiiio mattrossos, piili>ws, cushions and many moro items 
are available In every size and shape to suit requirements in 
the home and Industry. Get incomparable comfort. Get 
Ouniopiiio. Your nearest stockist incomes your enquiry. 
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Athletics 

Rowing 

Basket-ball 

Boxing 

Canoeing 

Cycling 

Fencing 

Football 

Gymnastics 

Weight-Lifting 

Hockey 

judo 

Wrestling 

Swimming & Diving 

t Modern Pentathlon 

0 , 3 

Eduestrlar^Sports 

Shooting 

Volley-Ball 

Water-Polo 

Yachting 



Total Number'of Sports 
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OLYMPIC 

ATMOSPHERE 


You will get the Olympic atmos¬ 
phere wherever you go in Tokyo 
City, whether at the Main Sta¬ 
dium, Olympic Village, or at the 
various training grounds, during 
the' period of the Olympic 
Games. It will be a gala fiesta 
not only for the 7,000 odd athle¬ 
tes and competitors but also for 
the numeirous visitors and local 
populace. The biggest and most 


"Never mind the hurdles! You girls 
relax, ond I will carry on with my 
training just like this", Chorics Por¬ 
ter, the Australian athlete seems to 
soy to the four women athletes — 
Thrower, Fleming, Cuthbert and Cook 
— at the Rome Olympics. 


colourful of all will be the open¬ 
ing and closing ceremonies at 
the Main Stadium. But to a les¬ 
ser degree are those seen at the 
opening of the Village, the flag 
hoisting ceremony at the Village 
when the various national teams 
are lodged and even the 
training which the potential 
ihampions do prior to the actual 
participation which add lustre 
to the Olympic atmosphere. 


■Jopan took more than ordinory intehest In 
the Rome Olympics, sending not only o 
big contingent of athletes but also quite a 
big squad of observers since they were 
'hemsielves te stage the next Olympics at 
Tokyo. At left is the scene during the 
Officiql entry of the Japonese contingent 
ot the Villogio Olympieo in Rome 
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$POKT St rMTIME 


CHARMING 
CUSTOMS & 
SCENER Y 




This Is the entrance to the Mei|i Shnnc, the sanctuary 
of a Shinto Deity in Tokyo This is dedicotcd to Em 
peror Mei)i, the present Emperor's grandfather Round 
obout the Mei|i Pork there are six mojor Sports venues 
like the Mom Nationol Stodium, Tokyo AAetropolitan 
Gymnosium, Swimming Pools, Mci)i basketball stadium 
volleyball ^surts, ond the Prince Chichibu football sta 
dium There are also tennis courts, sports library one 
sportsmen's Hostel and Press centf<e 



House of Ghosts—A monstrous ogre glee¬ 
fully looks down upon o fomily entering 
the house of Ghosts m Tokyo This huge 
structure houses all types of sports ond 
weird figures of populor Japanese GhMts 
that suddenly appear behind wolls, buwtes 
ond ceilings, frightening the visitors 


high TV. Tower <n Tefeyp, ffct WIbtW 
iiideiiervdent fewir. 


the 1090 ft 






An exquisite multi-coloured wooden 
statue of (he Goddess of Sinconty ot 
Jopon's lorgest department store. It 
depicts the Goddess descending on to 
the forth from Heaven rscorted t’V 
48 birds ond a phoenix enwropped 
in seven colours ot paradise. 


The Nishi Honganji Temple in Tokyo, styled after the tem¬ 
ples of Northern Indio. 
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WARMING & ROI 


Thou&ancl^ of athletes who take part in an Oly 
busy, doing something or other even when they 
participating in competitions proper. Sonne arc 
in warming up as we see the American gold>medn 
at Rome Don Bragg (colour picture on Mt) whil 
interested in sight seeing (colour picture on right 
the various Nations in their colourful 'c 
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Japan has its own artistic he* 
rita^ with a living dynamic 
u edition. This traditional art 
of Japan has contributed 
much to the art of other 
countries through inspiratio¬ 
nal suggestions. Japanese art, 
which is rich and varied, has 
covered every facet of the na¬ 
tion’s long history and growth 
through the ages. 

The reproductions on these 
pages convey a picture of a 
people whose sports tradition 
is ingrained in their racial 
traits and the spirit of the 
Nation 

Language and thought may 
be barriers to proper under- 


A popular sport tor warriors its the 12th century wos the Kokegaso—an 
occupation olso populor in combot training Thi!, i$ from o scroti owned by 

the Asano family 



SPORl 



Held onnuolly in Jonuory is the Komotsubil* i This 1$ a picnic during which 
smolt pine trees ore uprooted and transplonted in front of gates The paint¬ 
ing IS owned by the Nationol Museum 


standing but not in the case of 
art; Its language — one of 
sight — is of universal accep¬ 
tance. 

In these pictures one can 
rediscover the value of the 
rich heritage of Japanese art 
which has a contemporary 
meaning and significance in 
the light of the "Games” to be 
staged in Tokyo. The activi¬ 
ties depicted by the Japanese 
masters here stress that sport 
was part of the rich tradi¬ 
tion of this hardy island 
people which should promote 
mutual understanding and 
respect among the competing 
nations. 




Honetsuki is a kind of Japanese badminton in which a feother Dokyu is a gome resembling polo which wos imported into 

shuttle cock is hit from player to player. It Is still played Japan from Persia by woy of China. The painting is owned 

during the New Yeor period. The painting is owned by the by the National Museum. 

Yamaguehi family. 
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Alfred a. OERTER: GoW Medallist ot Rome, 
his 6 feet 3i inch 233 lb. U.S. champion 
Cus thrower is still tops in the world and 
expected to repeat his Rome performance 
T^yo. In 1963, he headed the world's 
with 62.62 metnes (205 ft. 5.5 in.). It 
ay be remembered that the U.S. mode a 
llcon sweep of the event in Rome through 
Oerter, Babko and Cochran. 







JOHN CURTIN THOMAS: This 6 feet 5-i inch 194 lb. U.S. high 
lumper was fancied to win his event in Rome but was beotwn to 
the third place by the Russians Shavlokadze and Brumel. Ame¬ 
rica's best, John is extremely consistent, opparentfy less unruffled 
by pressure from competitors fhon by the anxiety about ochieving 

records. 


WORLD 
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ELVIRA OZOLINA: Caught at the training ground in Rome prior 
to the actual porticipation is OZOLINA (without cop), Russia's world 
chompion in the javelin throw. She headed the 1963 world list with 
a throw of 59.78 <196 ft 1.5 in). She is expected to win easily 
at Tokyo this month. 


BEATERS 


VALERIY BRUMEL: The Russian "wonder" who 
dominating the world high jump scene ever sinoB- 
won the silver medal at Rome in 1960. He tapped < 
1963 world list with 2.28 metres (7 ft. 5i in.). Brumi 
expected to win his event ot the Tokyo Olympics. 
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duy, colourfal rituals and the 
enthusiasm of a nation are in 
evidence during the great 
national 'festivals of Japan. 
Afi Japan considers the 
Oll^mpics as a great national 
prestige event to be ceiebrat* 
cd with all pomp and cere* 
ntony. Here we present scenes 
of some of the age old cus* 
toms and rituals of Japan. 
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Sumo wrestlers hold their Onrtual 
Mochi making ot their gymnasium 
at Roygoku, behind Tdtyo's Memo¬ 
rial Hall in Sumido-ku. All of them 
take turns in pounding the rice into 
Mochi. 
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Japon's nationol sport, sumo wrest¬ 
ling. is half sport and half rituol. 
Here a ceremonial rite of the en¬ 
trance into the ring of a grand chom- 
pion (second from right) is performed 
■l)y the Umpire (right) who looks like 
a Shinto priest. These sumo rites 
hove a history of 1,000 years behind 
them and ore still going strong. (Top 
right); A colourful firemen's annual 
pageant. 


The annual fireworks staged ot the 
Sumida river in Tokyo depicts on 
Olympic design as shown in the pic¬ 
ture immediately to the right. (Ex¬ 
treme Right); Pretty Kimono-clad 
Moiko (teen-aged Geisho) from Kyoto 
model the Spring Kimono which ore 
mostly rtrade in Kyoto. 
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A joyous day in the life of a Japanese occurs when 
the festival of Shichigo-sau comes round. On this day 
girls aged 3 to 7 and boys of 5 are clothed in their 
best and taken to shrines where they pray for health 
and longevity. Here is a girl and her slightly bewildered 
young brother entering a temple. 


TSdt CEREMONY 


Japanese etiquette in drinking tea is taught to 
glrfs. 


Colour catches your eye wherever you ao in on Olympic City.^ 
In a bl«e of red and blue costumes, the U S. swim girls 
orrive ot Hie Olympic Village in Rome. 
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Here you see American runner 
Juies Williams lending the race 
In the 400 metre event with 
the Soviet athlete Vodim Ar- 
khipchuk who lost to him by 
only 0.1 $. in a dual meet. 
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This is the Soviet 
hurdling champion 
Anatoly Miiihailov 
winning from on 
American in a duol 
meet between the 
USSR and the U.S. 
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HAjRIPAL KAriSHIK 


\y'lC£ CAPTAIN of the Indian hockey team Haripal, who 
first played for India in file Melbourne Olympic Gantes 
in 1956 IS equally brilliant 0 $ Harbinder Singh in our ottock 
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TOP ^ 
SPRINTER 

JUTTA HEINE—100 metres, 
200 metres, 80 metres 
hurdles ond pentothlon—is 
highly tovoOred among the 
women athletes of the Federal 
Republic of Germony. 
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’* Yet. I.tdies and gentlemen, 
this h.it been the motl gruel> 
ling Oiympict Marathon I can 
remember . . 



THE STABS 





HkM() Takohoihi and Soyuri 
Yoihinaga (hUkkotiu). 



Toihlre Mlfuiw and Mi* Hama 
(Tolio). 


'pHE cream of youth from all over 
A the world will be seen in action 
at the Eighteenth Olympic GameSi 
scheduled to open in Tokyo next 
week. This is the first time the 
Olympic Games are being held on 
Asian soil. Japan, which to^ay 
ranks as one of the most advanced 
countries of the world in every field 
of activity, has the privilege and 
honour to play the host to a huge 
mass of humanity participating in 
the Games. 

It is gruelling work both for the 
organisers and the participants, es¬ 
pecially the athletes. After the 
day's job is done, their attention 
would naturally turn to some relax¬ 
ation. And this they would get in 
plenty in the theatre and film world 
of Japan. While their Kabuki Thea¬ 
tre has won world fame. Japan 
occupies to-day the first rank 
among the film producing coun¬ 
tries in &e world. She has been 
enjoying this status for quite some 
years now. The atomic-bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki during the 
second World War did not dampen 
the spirit of the Japanese people. 
Their indomitable will to' live and 
prosper prevailed. Making rapid 
strides in every field of industrial 
activity, Japan began to lead the 
world in cinematography by tum- 
:ng out the largest number of films 
each year. Though the output of 
films during the recent years has 




A3ciio Kunsowo and Mtcio 
Naniw (Tofio). 


the growth of T.V. and its influen 
over the people. 

Trends in 196S 

According to the annual report 
lire Motion Picture Producers’ /I 
sociation of Japan, 357 new featu 
films (182 of which were in colou 
were released during 1963. 
figure shows a decrease of 18 co 
pared with the previous year, 
the total, 332 were produced by.t 
five major companies in Japan 
Shochiku, Toho, Daiei, Toei and Ni 
katsu—or their satellite units a 
the remaining 25 were from ind. 
pendent producers. Classified b 
craitents, 277 were modem and 
costume plays. 

There were 267 foreign films r 
leased during the year or 36 mor 
than in 1962, a post-war record. Cla.. 
sified by country of origin, 146 wer 
U.S. films, followed by France (46 1 
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Films ioo 


By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 


been steadily declining, she is still 
No. 1 in this field. 

There was a time when Japan 
produced more than 600 films a 
year, representing a phenomenal 
growth of the film industry in that 
country. In 1958, the total produc¬ 
tion came down to 504 while in the 
subsequent year, the turnover got 
further reduced to 493. An increase 
in production was registered in 1960 
when 547 films were produced. From 
then on, there has been a steady 
decline with 535 in 1061, 375 in 1962 
and 357 during last year. Similarly, 
Uie attendance at cinemas has also 
been steadily declining. With 
1,127,452,000 people visiting the pic¬ 
ture bouses in IWKI, the figure came 
down to 662,279,000 in 1962. The fall 
in production and movie audiences 
should primarily ba attributad to 


Italy (38), Britain (18) and various 
others. 

Statistics compiled by the Natio¬ 
nal Tax Administration Agency re¬ 
vealed that in 1963, attendances at 
cinemas throughout the country 
(5,696 as of October 31, 1963) total 
led 511,120,000 or 22.8% less than th< 
previous year, and the gross tak 
mgs at box-offices amounted to 
77,734,000,000 Yen (approximate!! 
216,000,000 dollars) or an increase 
of 2.3%, compared with 1962. Ti' 
slight increase in box-office receip 
is chiefly attributed to the tax r' 
duction and increase in prices ^ 
admission. . ' 

i 

Japan began to occupy a pre 
eminent position in world cinemato¬ 
graphy right from the time ‘Rash 
mon' hit the headUnes in 1951 
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when it won the Grand Prix at the 
Venice International Film Festival 
and an Academy Award later on. 
^ra Kurosawa, who directed the 
film, was mainly responsible in put¬ 
ting Japan on the film map of the 
world. This and the subsequent Ja¬ 
panese film 'Yukiwariso’ created an 
mdelible impression on the minds 
of the people in India and in all the 
countries of the world. Since then, 
a number of films produced in Japan 
have won several international 
awards and prizes. The simple and 
logical treatment given to various 
sociological problems wiUi accent on 



Shinji Muroyonw end Tododti 
Sewad ti nw (Teel). 



Neboni Nakamura and Maidkl 
KoboyatM (ShochRui). 



Kottumi NiiMkawa end Shohoi 
tmemuro (Nkkaiw). 




realism have mainly contributed 
tne success of Japanese films. 

The Bests 

Some of the outstanding films of 
recent years are ‘The Life of a 
Kikisha-man’, directed by Shinji 
Murayama, ‘The Samurai Vaga¬ 
bonds*, directed by Tadashi Sawa- 
shima, ‘On the Trail’ directed by 
Tomu Uchida, ‘Hogs and Warships' 
and ‘The Insect Woman’, directed 
by Shohei Imamura, ‘Cupola’, direc¬ 
ted by Kirio Urayama, ‘Twenty- 
Four Eyes’, directed by Keisukt* 
Kinoshita, ‘The Human Condition’, 
the epoch-making film in three 
parts, ‘No Greater Love’, ‘Road to 
'=:temity’ and ‘A Soldier’s Prayer' 
directed by Masaki Kobayashi. 
‘^murai, the Legend of Musnshi'. 
directed by Hiroshi Inagaki, 'High 
and Low’, directed by Kurosawa, 
■Wife’s Confession’, directed b> 
Yasuzo Masumura’ and ‘Hiroshima 
Heartache’, directed by Kozaburo 
Yoshimuda. 

The five best films of last year, 
selected by newspapermen associat¬ 
ed with the Film Journalists' Asso¬ 
ciation of Japan, are ‘The Insect 
Woman’, ‘High and Low’, ‘Every 
man-shi no’, ‘She and He’ and *My 
Enemy, the Sea', while the ten 
bests selected by the members of 
the Japan Film Society are ‘My 
Enemy, the Sea’, ‘A House of 
Shame’, ‘High and Low*, "nic In 
!*ect Woman’, ‘Bushido—Samurai 
Saga’, ‘Pressure of Guilt’, ‘Every- 
man-shi no’, ‘Twin Sisters of Kyoto'. 
'The Fractured Bamboo Doll’ and 
‘Woman’s Life’. 

The award-winning films of last 
year were ‘Harakiri’, which won the 
Special Prize of the Jury at the 
Cannes International Film Festival 
(1963), ‘Life is Bom’, (Grand Prix 
at the International Scientific Film 
Festival in Venice), ‘Hiroshima 
Heartache’, (Special Prize of the 
International Catholic Film Office 
at San Sebastian, and of the Inter¬ 
national Peace Committee in Mos 
cow), ‘Each Day 1 Cry’, (Gold prize 
at the Moscow International Film 
Festival) and ‘Bushido—Samurai 
Saga’, (Grand Prix of the Berlin 
International Film Festival). 

Jiapan has also produced ^uite a 
large number of award-winning do¬ 
cumentaries and short films. *1116 
production of short films has been 
on the increase in recent years. In 
1958, the number of short films pro¬ 
duced amounted to 768. This figure 
went up to 861 in 1858. while in 
the subsMuent year 870 shorts were 
made. The year 1861 marked the 
production of 1,100 riiorts, while, in 
the followiiw year, the turnover 
reached 1,1^. Besides these, Japan 
produces a number of T.V. films, 
scientific films, cartoons and anima¬ 
ted films, each of which bear dis¬ 
tinct qualities. 

The talent and resources availa¬ 
ble to the motito picture industry- 
in Japan arc sure to keep the flag 
of the industry ftying aloft in the 
years to come. 
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THE SMOOTHEST WAY TO HAPPY SHAVING 




To improve your technique, to master your style and to make 
your mark in the Sports World you should read regularly 

SPORT & PASTIME 
Become a Subicriber now. 
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OimPIC IBACK & FIELD MEDALLISTS (Men) 

FROM 1896 TO 1960 
Compiled by: T. D. Parthasarathy 



too METRES 

200 METRES 

1 400 METRES 

YEAR 

b 

VENUE 

W.H.; 10.0s. A. Hary <G) '60 

lO.Ot. H. V, Jrrome 

(C) '80 

O.R. 10.!g. A Har>' (C) '00 

10.Ss. D. W. Sime 

tU.S.) '00 

W.R.: 20.3s. H. Can (U S t '63 

O R :2a.5s. L. Barrutl (1) '60 

i 

j W.H 44.9s O C. Davis 

1 (U.S.) '60 

44.9s. (' Katifmann 

1 (0» '60 

44.9s A. Plummer 

(U.S.) '63 

OR 44 9s O C Davis 

(U.S.) '80 

Ol.!!.*. 1 Kaufraaiin 

(Gl '60 


t 

UM 

ATHENS 

1. T. E. Burke 

2 E. Hoilmann 

3. A. Szokoly 

(U.S.) 

(0) 

(H) 

i2.es. 
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i 

( 

1- T. E. Burke 

2. M. Jameson 

3 F Hofimann 

(U.S.) 

(U.S.) 

IG) 

$4.2*. 

tl 
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PARIS 

1. F. W. larvls (U.S.) 

2. J. W. B. Tewkesbury 

(U.S.) 

3. S. Rowley (A) 

11 Ok I 

j 

1 

1 J. W. B. Tewkesbury 

(U.S ) 

2 N. G. Pritchaid 

3, S, Rowley lAi 

22 ?s I 

1 M. W. I.oiig 

2 W J Holland 

3 E Schiilt7 

(U.S.) 

(U S ) 
(D) 

49.4s. 

30.0s 

III 

>904 

ST. LOUIS 

1. A. Hahn 

2. N. J. Cavtmell 

3. W. Hogenson 

(U.S.) 
(U.S.) 
(U.S ) 

11.0s 

1 A. Iluliii 

2 N J Cartmell 

3 W Hogenson 

(1 s ) 
(U.S.) 
(U.S.) 

■•( K- ] 

i 

] H. L. Hillman 

2. F Waller 

3 H C (liomun 

(U.S.) 
(U.S 1 
(U S 1 

49 2s. 

IV 

1906 

LONDON 

1 R. E. Walker 

2 J. A. Rector 

3 R. Kerr 

(S.A.) 

(U.S.) 

(C) 

10.8s. 

1. «. Kerr 

2 R. Cloughen 

3. N. J. Cartmell 

» (f) 

(tT.S.) 

(U.S.) 

22 OS 1 

1 W. llalswcJI (G h.) 

J C Carpenler, Tayl jr 
and Robbins (all of T))>.) 
qualitied for final in 
which Carpenter was dis¬ 
qualified. In the race 
ordered to be re-run, 
Taylor and Robbins did 
not start. 

SO.Os. 

V 

1912 

STOCKHOLM 

1. R. C. Craig 

2. A. Meyer 

3 D. F. Lipptnrott 

(U 8 ) 

(U S. ) 
(U.S.) 

10.8s. 

1 R. C. Craig (U.S ) 

2 D. F Lippincott (US.) 

3 W. R. Applegarth (G.B.) 

21.7s. 

21 Os 

22 Os 

1. C. I) Reldpatb 

2. H. Braun 

3 F J Lindberg 

(U S ) 
<G) 
(U.S.) 

48.2s. 

46.38. 

4B.4S 

VII 

1920 

ANTWERP 

1. C. W. Paddock 

2. M. M. Klrksey 

3. H. F. V. Edward 

(U.S ) 
(U.S.) 
(G.B.) 

10.8s. 

1. .A. Woodring 

2. C. W. Paddock 

3 H. F V. Edward 

(U S.) 
(U.S.) 
(G.B ) 

22 Os. 

1 B. G. O. Rudd (S.A.) 

2 G. M. Butler (G B ) 

3. N Engdahl (Sweden) 

49.8s. 

VIII 

1924 

PARIS 

1. H. M. Abrakam 

2. J V. Scholl 

3 A. E Poirltt 

(O B 1 
(U S 1 
(N.Z 1 

10.Ss 

1 J. V. Scholl 

2 (' W. Paddocli 
.). E. H Liddell 

(U.S.) 
(U.S.) 
(G B ) 

21.0s. 

1 E. II. Liddell 

2 H, M. Fitch 

3 G M. Butler 

(G.B.) 
(U S.) 
(G.B.) 

47.6s. 

48.4s. 

46.6*. 

IX 

1611 

AMSTERDAM 

1. p. Wllllamt 

2. J. E London 

3. G. Lammers 

(C) 
(G B.) 
(G) 

le.Sf. 

1. P. Williams 

2 W. Rangeley 

3 H Komig 

(C) 

(G.B.) 

(G) 

21.OS. 

1 R. 1. Barbutl 

2. J. Ball 

3 J, Buchner 

(U.g.) 

(C) 

(G) 

47.8s. 

48.0s. 

48.3s. 

X 

>912 

LOS ANGELES 

1 E. Tolan 

2. R. H. Metcalf* 

3. A Jonath 

(U.S ) 
(U.S.) 
(G) 

10.3s. 

1 K. Tulan 

2. O. Simpson 

3 R. H Metcalfe 

(U N ) 
(U.S.) 
(US.) 

21.'>8. 
21.4s. 
21.5s. 

1. W. A. Carr 

2 B. B. Eastman 

3 A. Wilson 

(U.S.) 

(U.S.) 

(C) 

48.2s. 

40.4s. 

47.4s. 

XI 

U30 

BERLIN 

1. J. C. Owens 

2. B. H. Metcalfe 

3 M. B. Osendarp 

(U S.) 
(U.S ) 
(Neth) 

10 3s. 

10.4s. 

10.8s 

1 J. C. Owens 

2 M M. Robinson 

3. M. B. Osendarp 

(U.S ) 
(U S.) 
(Netll.i 

20 7s 
21.1s 

21 3s. 

1. A. F. WIlUams 

2 A. G. K. Brown 

3 J E Lu Valle 

(U.S.) 
(G.B.) 
(U.S 1 

41.51. 

46.79. 

46.8s. 

XIV 

litt 

LONDON 

1 n. W. DlUard 

2. N. H. Ewell 

3. L. Labeach 

(U.S.) 

(U.S.) 

(P) 

10.3s. 
10.4s. 

10.8e. 

1. M. E. Patton 

2. N. H. Ewell 

3 L. Labeach 

(U.8.) 

(U.S.) 

(P) 

21.1s. 

21.18. 

21.2s. 

1 A. 8. Wlnt 

2. H. H. McKenley 
3 M. G. Whitfield 

(i) 

(J) 

(U.S.) 

46.1*. 

46,4a. 

46.8*. 

XV 

IMS 

HELSINKI 

1. L. J. Remlflno (U.S.) 

2. H. H. McXenley (J) 

3. E. McDonald Bailey 

<G.B.) 

10.4s. 

10.4s 

10.4s. 

1. A. W. Stanalleld 

2. w. T. Baker 

3. J. Gathora 

(U.8.) 

(U.S.) 

(U.S.) 

20.7s. 

20.08. 

20.08. 

1 V. O. Rhoden 

2. H. H. McKenley 

3. O A. Matson 

(/) 

(J) 

(U.S.) 

4S.H. 

48.9s. 

48.8* 

XVI 

16H 

MELBOURNE 

1 . R. Morrow 

2. W. Baker 

3 H. Hogan 

(U.S.) 
(U.S ) 
(A) 

10.5s. 

lO.Ss. 

10.68. 

1. R. Morrow 

2. A. sunfield 

3. W. Baker 

(U.S.) 

(US.) 

(U.S.) 

20.0s, 
20 78. 
20.Os. 

1. C. Jenkins 

2 K. Haas 

3 A. Ignatyev 

V Hellsten 

(U.S.) 

(G) 

(R) 

(Fin.) 

48.7*. 

46.8*. 

47.0*. 

4T.0S. 

xvn 

iHd 

ROME 

1. A. Hary 

2. D. Sime 

3 P. Radford 

(G) 

(U.S.) 

(O.B.i 

U.2i. 

10.2s 

10.3s 

1. L. Berratl 

2. Carney 

3. Seye 

(1) 

(U.S.) 

(F) 

20.51. 
20.6s. 
20.7 e 

ii o. Davis 

2. c. Kaufmann 

1 3 M. Spence 

(U.S.) 

(G) 

(S.A.) 

44.8*. 

44.9*. 

48.8*. 

xvin 

1. . 

. . . • 


1 . 



1 . 



UM 

9 



2. 



1 



TOKYO 

3 . 

3 . 



3. 


































40 


■PORT 4r pianMt 


OLYMPIC niACX & FIELD MEDALUSIS QM 



1.889 METRES i MM METRES 

J 

YEAR 

& 

VENUE 

t 

W.R., 1:44.3 p. G. Snell 

. (N.Z 1 62 

O.H.. 1-48.3 P. G. Snell 

(N.Z.I 8U 

W.R. : 3:35.6 H. 1. Elliott (A) 60 

O.R.: 3:35,6 H. J Elliott (A) 60 

W.R,: 13:356 V. P. Kttt* tR) *7 

O.R.. 13:396 V. P. Kuti (R) M 

1 1 

ATHENS ' 

l>M 1 

) 

1. E. H. liack (A) 3:11.9 

2. N. Dani IHl 2 11.6 

3 D. Golemm (Gr.i 

1. E. H. FiMK (A) 4:».3 

2. A. Blake (U.S.) 

3 A. Lermusiaux (F) 


U ;l, A. K. riMN- (CiJl.) 2:11.2 

ISOO .3 4. P. Cregan (U.S.) 

PAMS 3 D. C. Hall (U,S.) 

1 Benncu <U.a> 4:193 

2 H. Deloge (F) 

3. J. Bray (U.S.i 


in 

10114 

6T tOUIS 

1. J. U. Llcblbody (t.S.) 1 56.9 

2. H. V. Valentine (U.S.I 

3 E W. Breitkreui/ (U.S.I 

i .A. 1). l.lKbtllOtfy 4:98.4 

2. W. r, Vemer (U S.) 

3. L C. Verner (U.S.I 


IV 1 M. w. .Slitpp;ir<i (l.N.) I:S3A 

I9M 1 -:. E Lunghi (U I;MZ 

LONDON 3. H. Braun (0> l:M0 

1. M. W Sheppard {l‘.S.) 4'93.4 

2 H A Wilson (G.B.) 

3 N. F Hallows tG.B.I 


V 1 

wt 

STOCKHOLM i 

1 3 11 MetvdMh (l.'.« l l:5IAil A. >. N. Jai-kMtii Si-KU 

2 M W Sheppard O.S. I 52.0!2. A. R Kivial (U.S.I 3.S6.9 

3 1 N bavenpor" (U.S.I 1 52 0|3 N S. Taber (U.S i 3:56,9j 

1. H. Kolebniaideii (Fla.) 14:166 

2. J. Bouin (F) 14:36.8 

3. G. W. Hutson (G.B.) 15:07.6 

Vll 

uso 

ANTWERP 

1. A. O. HUI (OB.) 1 M.4 

2. E. W. Eby (U.S.I 

3. B (j. D Rudd IS.A I 

1 A. G. Hill (G.B.> 4:91.8* 

l2. P. J. Bake) (G.B.) 4:024, 

3. M L Shields (U.S) 

1. J. OntUemot <F) 14:556 

2 P. Nurmi (Fin.) IS.-OO.O 

3. E. Back.man (Si 15:13.0 

vin 

1934 

PARIS 

1. D. O. .4. Lowe (5*-*-* !’?H 

3 P. Martin 

3. S. C. Enck tU.S l 1;52.» 

1 P. Nurmi (Fin.) 3:53.4 

i W Scharer (Swit.) 3-,56.ll 

3. H B. Stallard (C.B.I 3:5.56 

11. P. Nurmi (FItt.) 14:6)6 

2 V. Kttnla (Fin.) 14:31.4 

|3. E. Wide (S) 15:01.8 

IX 

IW 

AMSTERDAM 

1. ll. G. A. Ixwe (as.) 1:81.* 

2. E. Bylehn (*»• {;»2 

3. H. EngelharUt (Gl 1.&3.2 

11, n. E. Larva (FW.) 3:83.2 

2 J L.-idoumegue (F) 3.53.8 

3. E. Purje (Fin.) 3-56.4 

1. V. RItola (Flu.) 14:386 

2 P. Nurmi (Fin.) 14.40.0 

3 E. Wide (S) 14-41.2 

X ' 

mt 

LOS ANGLES 

1. T. Miunpeoii (O-ft) 

2. A Wllaon (C l.».n 

3. P A. Edwardt ICi 1.51.» 

1..L BM-eall „ (1) 3:61.3 

2. J. F. Comes (G.B.) 3;52.6 

3. P A. Edwards (C) 3:52.8 

1. L. A. Lrbtioea (Fin.) 14666 

2. H. Hill (U.S.) 14:30.0 

3 L J. Virtanen (Fin.) 14:44.0 

XI 

1936 1 

BERLIN 

niilf 

a p A Ldwards l.^-^ 

1. J. E. laiveJoek (^/?•> S-fl** 

2 G. Cunningham (L.S.> J:46.4| 

3 L. Beccali (I) 3 49.2 j 

11. G. Ilockert (Fib.) 14:33.2 

2. L. A, Lehtincn (Fin.) 14:25.8 

|3. H. Jonsson tS) 14.29.0 

XIV 

1949 

LONDON 

1, M. G. WHllfe'ld (* '|*,-> }:”•? 

2. A. S. wim ^ } 

,1 M. Haitseniie w ' * " 

I. II. ErHMson (Hw.) *:4»* 

2 L Strand (Sw I 3.50 4 

3. W, F SlDkhuit (Neth ) 3:50.4 

1. U. Kelfl (Bel.) 14:116 

2 E. Zatopek <Cz.( 14:17.8 

3. W. F. sHlkhuit (Neth.) 14:268 

XV 

1%3 

HELSINKI 

IJ X ^ |;|2 

ji H.Ul&er <G, 1491|3. W Lueg (Gl 3:45.4 

1. E. Zatopek (Cl.) 14:(M.8 

2. A. Mimoun (F) 14.-07.4 

3. H. Schade (C) 14686 

XVI 

1956 

MELBOURNE 

1, T- CourtBey <l‘-b-) j - JW 

2, D Johnson ‘b.B.l 1.47.6 

3, A Boyten (Nl 1:48.1 

1. R. Bglany <8»r«) 8:41.3 

2. K. Richtrenhaln (G) 8:C.O 

3. J. Landy (A) 3:42,0 

1. V. Knii (R) 16:116 

2 G. Plrle (G.B.) 13-60.8 

3.0. Ibbotion (G.H) 13:54.4 

XVU 

1960 

ROME 

1. P. snell <N.Z-i 1:^8 

2. R. Moena *?**■' ! JS'? 

3. G. Kerr (Anlllle*) 1:47.1 

1 II. ElUoll (A) 3.M4 

2 M. Jaiy (Pi 

3. 7. Rorsavoltyt (H) 3.39.2 

1. M. Hdlbefi (N.Z.) 11:41.4 

2 B. GrodoUkt (G) ISrUO 

3 K. Ztmny (P) 13.H.8 

xvin 

t9N 

TOKYO 

.. 

2. 

8. . . 


1. 


2. .. 

.. 

3 . 


I' 






















li 


OLYMPIC THACK & FIELO MEDALUSIS (»««"> 


k 

,« 



10,800 MEIKE.S 


j MARATHON 


j 4 X IM M. BEMV 

YEAR 

ft 

VENUE 

1 

W.R.: 28:18.2 P. Bolotnikov 

28.13.6 R. Clarke JaI 63 

1 Awaits ratiilcation) 

O.R.; 28:32.2 P. Bolotnikov 

(R> till 

O.R.. 2:15 16.2 Abebe Bikita 

(EthiU) 80 

W.R.: 39.1 U.S.A. 

O.H.;39.5 U.S.A. 

39.5 Germany 

61 

.56 

80 

1 1 

ltB6 j 

ATHENS I 

1 

1 b. Lnnia 

2. H. Vasilakos 

3 C. Kellnci 

(dr.) 2:58.36. 
(Gr.) 3 06:03. 
(H) .1:09:35. 

D 

0 

9 

It 

lIWO 

PARIS 

i 




! 1. .M. Xlleatu 
|2. A. Champion 
la. E. Fast 

1 

(F) 2:59:45.1 
(F) 3:04:17.( 
(SI 3:37:14.( 


III ! 

KHM ' 

ST. LOUIS 1 

1. T. J. Hll-k8 

2. A. J. Corey 

3 A. L. Newton 

(l).S.) 
(U.S.) 
• U.S 

3.28:.53.0 

3:34:52.0 

3:41:33.0 


>v 





1. J. J. Hayes 


2:53:18.4 


• 






2. C. Hefferoii 

tS.A.i 

2:56.08.0 



LONDON 





3. J. Forshan 

(U.S.I 

2:57:10.4 



V 

, 1. II. kitleliinainpn (Fin.) 


1..K. K. MrArthur 

ts..\.) 

2;36:54A 

1. (sr«at Brlialf) 

42.4 

IffRK 


L Tewanirid 

(U.S 1 

32'0li.6 

2. C W, Gitsham 

($.A ) 

2:37 520 

2 Sweden 

42 6 

SXUCKHOLM 

i! 

A O. Stenrook 

(Fin.) 

32:21.8 

3. G. Strobtno 

(U.S ) 

2 .38 42.4 

Germany was duquallfled 


VIl 

1 

r. Nuriul 

(Fin.) 

;il:4.i.g 

1 H. Knlehmalnen 

(Fin.) 

2.32:3.5.8 

I. C.S.A. 

42.3 

1920 


.1 Guillcmoi 

iFi 

31 •.47.2 

2. 3. Lossman 

1 Estonia) 

2:32.4^6 

2 France 

12.9 

ANTWERP 

A 

J Wilson 

'0 B 1 

31 50.8 

3. V. Am 

(1) 

2:36.32.8 

3. Swedet) 


vni 

1 1 

RItulii 

(lln.) 

3I);33.2 

1. A. O. Htrnruos 

<Hn.) 

2:41:22.61 

1. L..S.A. 

41.8 

1924 


E Wide 

lS> 

30.r)5.2 

2. R. BertinI 

tl) 

2:47'18«j 

2. Great Britain 

41.2 

PARIS 

i-’ 

E E. ttPip 

• fltl.l 

31 43.0 

3. C. de Mar 

(U.S ) 

2:48^14.0 

3. Netherlands 

41.8 

IX 

1. 

1’. Nurmi 

(Flu.) 

:i0;18.8' 

1. El Ouafi 

(f) 

2:32:57.91 

1. tj’.N.A. 

41j8 

1928 

2. 

V. Ritola 

iFin.) 

30:19.4 

2 M Plaza 

(Chile) 

2:33:220 

2. Germany 

41.3 

AMSTERDAM 

3. 

E. Wide 

iSi 

31:04.0 

3. M. Marttelin 

(Fin.) 

2 35:02.0 

3. Great Britain 

41.8 

X 

I 1 

J. Kusut'lnski 

<P) 

30:11.4 

1. J. r. Zaliala 

(Ara.) 

2:.1l.3«.0 

1. U-B-A. 

484 

1932 

?! 

V. Iso-HoHo 

(Ftn.i 

30:12.6 

2. S. Feins 

(G.B ) 

2 31 :S5.D 

2. Germany 

40.9 

LOS ANGLES 


L. J. Vlrliinen 

(Fin ' 

30:33.0 

3. A. A. Tolvonen 

(Fin.) 

2:32:12.0 

3. Italy 

41.3 

XI 


1 . saUiiInrn 

(Fin.) 

30:13.4 

). K. Son 

(J) 

2.29:19.2 

l..l'.S.A. 


1930 

2. 

A. Askola 

(Fin.) 

30.15.6 

2. K. Haiper 

(G.B.) 

2:31.23.2 

2. Italy 

41.1 

BERLIN 

3. 

V. IsU'HoUo 

(Fin.) 

30:20.2 

3. S. Nan 

(J) 

2:31:42.2 

3. Germany 

414 

xrv 

i. 

K. Eatupek 

<r*.) 

2»:S».0 

1. U. Carbrera 

(Are.) 

2:34:51.6 

1. t'.h.A. 

41.6 

1946 

2, 

A. Mimbuii 

iF) 

30 ■47.4 

2 T. Richards 

(G.B.) 

2:35:07.6 

: Great Britain 

41.3 

LONDON 

3 

B. Albertssun 

iSi 

30.53.6 

7 E. Gaillv 

(Bel.) 

2:35-33.6 

1. Italy 

41.5 

XV 

1. 

E. 'Aaluiwk 

«'/..) 

■29:11.1) 

1. E. ZaUipck 

iCZ.) 

2:23:83.2 

. i;..s.A. 

isi 

i9Aai 

2, 

A. Mtmoun 

iF) 

28:32.8 

R. B. cornu 

(Arg.) 

2:23:35.0 

. U.S.S.R. 

40i 

HELSTNKt 

3. 

A. A. Anulfrijev 

iR' 

29:48.2 

1. G Jansson 

(S) 

2:26:01.0 

1. Hungary 

40.5 

XVI 

K 

V. Kuts 

(R) 

28:45.6 

I. A. Mimuun 

(F) 

2:25:00.8 

. U.S.A. 


19M 

2. 

I. Kovacs 

(M) 

28:52.4 

:. F. MIhalic 

(Y) 

2:26:32.0 : 

. U.S.S.R. 

39.8 

MELBOURNE 

3. 

A, Lawrence 

iAt 

28:53.6 

1. V. Karvonen 

.(Pin.) 

2:27:47.0 

. Germany 

40.3 

XVII 

L 

P. Uvlolnlknt 

(tt) 

26:8-*.2 

1. B. Abebe 

(Ethio) 

2:15:182! 

..(lerinany 

194 

198u 

2 H. Crodotzki 

iGt 

28:37.0 

1 A. Rhadi (Morocco) 

2:15:41.6 

. Russia 

40.t 

ROME 

3 

D Power 

(A) 

28:38.2 

). E. Magee 

(N.Z.) 

2:17:18.2 

. Great Britain 

40.2 

XVtIl 

1 




. . 1, 


im 

2 



. 

!. , .. . . 


, . 

.. , . 


TOKYO 

3. 




. 












GUARDS AGAINST 
SUN BURN, EXPOSURE, 
CHAFING, DRYNESS AND 
SKIN IRRITATIONS- 




BOROLINf. HOUSE, CALCUTTA 



ocaqi^-t 

OLYMPIC IBACK & FIELD MEDALLISTS (Men) 



4 X 499 M. RKLAV 

W Km. WALK 

i» Km. WALK 

YXAR 

A 

vmuE 

W,H.: 3.09.2 U.S.A 6o 

O.R.: 3:02.3 U.S.A. 60 

W.R. 1:21:08.0 V. Golubntctiiy 

IR) 58 

O.R.. 1.31.21.4 L. Spirit! (R) 56 

W.R.; 4:14:02.4 A. Pamtch 

(1) 61 

O.R.: 4.25:30.0 D. J, Thompeon 

(CLB.) 60 

V 

wit 

STOCKHOUil 

1. r-W-.A. 3:18.6 

2. i>anc» 2.20.8 

3 Great Biiiaiji 3.23.2 



vn 

1910 

ANTWERP 

l.,<Srral HrHaln .4:22.2 

2. South Africa 3:24.2 

3. France 



VHI 

1924 

PARIS 

1. I'.S.A. 3:16.0 

2. Sweden 3 17.0 

3 Great Biitain :i 17 4 



IX !l. I.>,A. 

IIW ! 2 Grrman> ;t 14 8 

AMSTERDAM }3 Canada H 15.4 

1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1 

X :'l. 

1832 Greai Britain 3*11.2: 

T,i)S ANCLES j3. Canada :M2« 

1 t 

1 

1. •}. ». tiretn (G.B.) 4:SO:l«.o 

2 J Dalinsh (Latvia -1:51:20.0 

3 U Frjgcrio (I) .1:59:06.0 

X! 

1S3« 

IIERLIN 

1 

1. firrat HrltHlii 3:«».o; 

2. l'.S.A 3 no! 

3. German,V 3 

1. H. 11. Wliitiuck (O.B.> 4:.S0:4t.4 

2 A. T. Schwab (Swit) 4:32:09.2 

3. A Bubenk'i (Ldlvuil 4:32 42.2 

KIV i 

t!<4H 1 

iitNDoN 1 

1. l.h.V. 3;10.J 

2 France 3 I*.# 

3, .Sweilcn 3 16.3 

!(. J. \. Juniiren tstve.) 4:4t:32.0 

12 C. C. Godel (Swit) 4:48:11.0 

!3 T. L Johnson iG.B ' 4.48:31.0 

i 

XV 1 1, Janinir.i 3:0S.» 

l«.S2 ■ 2 U,S.A. 3 04.0 j 

'1H..‘;INKI 3 Gcrnid.iv 

1. G. Dordoiil (1) 4:26:01.6 

2. J. Dole/.aI (Cz.) 4:3017.8 

3. A. Roka (Hi 4 31.27.2 


; 


XV i 

1. 

1 .h.A. 

3:04.6 

2- 

I,. 

hptrlii 

(K) 

1:31:21.4 

1. N. Read 

<X.Z.) 

4:30.42.6 


!2. 

Australia 

06.2 j 

A 

Mikena^ 

(R) 

1:32:03.0 

2. E. Maskmsknv 

(Ri 

4.32:37.0 

1^,1 l.BGURNU 

!3 

4 

GB 

;;.o72! 

1 


B 

Junk 

(Hi 

1.32.12.0 

3 J. L Junggrcii 


4.35.02,0 

xvu 

'l 

1 .h. V, 

3 : 022 ! 

I 

( J- 

V. 

*>uiulinti‘hfv 

(B> 

1:34:01.2 

1. D. TlHimpKiin 

(G.B.) 

4:2.5:30.0 


2 

Germany 

3:02.1 

1 p 

N, 

Freeman 

(A) 

1.34:16 4 

2. J. Ijunggren 

3. A Pamich 

•'Sw.i 

4.25-47.0 

ROME 

13 

Antilles 

3:04 0 

!•' 

S 

Vickets 

(G.B.) 

1:34’56.4 

'l! 

4:27:85.4 























arMT & Marni 


Some folks like footer^^^hockey, | 


polo^^^ Some 
others, solo. 


Some play together, 



borne like squash, 


play the ponies 


chess .4 


1 one game more 

.V'-- ^ 


Some like 


and another one less. Sportsmen’s 




opinions are never the same, 
regarding the merits of the different 
games. But as any sportsman will 


confide... 




a) mm m 




TRUST IN PHILIPS IS WORLD-WIDE! 




(WTP MSI 



PHILIPS INDIA limited 



OLYMPIC TRACK & FIELD MEDAU45IS (Mmi) 



U$ M. MURDLES 

m M. Bubbles 

i,m M. STSSPUICKAtX 

ntAB 

* 

vxmnB 

W.R.: ISJ H. Uvor (G) SB 

18.S L. Q. CaUunm 

(US.) BO 

O.R.: US L. Q. Calluittii 

(US.) M 

US J. W. Davit (US.) M 

WJt:. 4BS O. A. DBVia 

4BS S. Morale 
O.R.: 4BS O. A. Davia 

(U.S.) 8B 
(I) B3 

(US.) BO 

W.a.; BSBS G. Roalanta 

O.R. : 8:34.3 Z. Krzyazko^ak 
(P) 

63 

BB 

I 

I. T. P. cnrtia 

(U.B.) 

U.f 







im 

S. O. T. S. Coulding 

(G.B.) 

U.0 







ATHSNS 










n 

1. A. C. Kraenalela 

<U,B.) 

US 

1. 3. W. B. TewkeaBary 

(U.B.) 

S9.B 




UM 

8. T. B. McClain 

(U.8.) 


3. B. Taualn 

(P) 





PARIS 

3. P. G. Maloney 

(US.) 


3. G. W. Orton 

(US.) 





a 

1. P. W. Bcluite 

<US.) 

1B.B 

1. B. L. HUtanaa 

(U.B.) 

B3.t 




IMi 

S. T. Shiodlor 

(US.) 


X P. Waller 

(US.) 





ST. LOUIS 

3. L. Aahbumcr 

(US.) 


3. G. Pooge 

(US.) 





JV 

1. P. C. SOBttluea 

(US.) 

MS 

1. C. 3. Bacon 

(US.) 

H.B 




IBM 

3. J. C. Garrala 

(U.S.) 


X H. L. Hillman 

(U.S.) 





LONDON 

3. A. B. Shaw 

(U.S.) 


3. L. F. Treroeer 

(O.B.) 

1 




V 

1. P. W. KcUy 

(V.B.) 

U.) 



1 




u»s 

3. f. 1. Wen^ 

(U.S.} 

MS 



1 




BTOCKBOLU 

3. M. W. Hawkina 

(U.S.) 

19 

1 



! 




vn 

11. S. 3. Thomaon 

(C) 

MS 

1. P. P. Loomia 

(U.B.) 

S4.0 

1. P. Bodge 

(G.B.> 

18:08.4 

iBIO 

3. H. E. Barron 

(U.8.) 


2. 3. K. Norton 

(U.S.) 


X F. J. P&nn 

(U.S.) 


ANTWERP 

|3. P. S. Murray 

(US.) 


3. A. G. Deach 

(U.S.) 


3. E. Ambroalnl 

il) 


vni 

1. D. C. Kiaaey 

(US.) 

15.0 

1. P. M. Taylor 

(PS.) 

33.3 

1. V. Rttola 

(Pin.) 

8:334 

UBi 

3. S. J. M. AtUnaon 

(S.A.) 


3. E. Vilen 

(Pin.) 

33.8 

X E. Kata 

(Pin) 

8:444 

PARIS 

3. S. Pettcraaon 

(Sw.) 


3. C. Riley 

(US.) 

B4.1 

3. P Bontempa 

(P) 

8:43.3 

» 

I. B. 3. M. AUdnaon 

(S.A.) 

us 

1. Lord BnriUkley 

(GA) 

33.4 

1. T. A. Lookola 

(Pin.) 

8:314 

IBM 

3. S. E. Andoraon 

(US ) 

M.8 

X P. 3. Citbel 

(US.) 

33.3 

X P. Nurmi 

(Pin.) 

8:314 

AUSTERDAM 

3. 3. S. CoUler 

(U.S.) 

MS 

3. P. M. Taylor 

(U.S.> 

33.3 

3. O. Anderaen 

(Pin.) 

8 SSS 

, X 

1 1. O. 3. Baling 

(U.B.) 

US 

1. R. DC N. TiadaU 

(Eire) 

SIS 

1. V. lao'HoUo 

(Pin.) 

lt:U4 

* IS3S 

|3. P. M. Board 

(US.) 

M.7 

X O. P. Hardin 

(US.) 

33.0 

3. T. Bvenaon 

(G.B.) 

10:U.O 

LOS ANCLES 

3. D. O. Pinlay 

(O-B.) 

1«S 

3. P. M. Taylor 

(US.) 

SSS 

3. J. P. Mcauokey 

(US.) 

10:43S 

XI 

1. P. G. Vowna 

(U.B.) 

10.3 

1. G. P. Bbirdia 

(U.B.) 

33.4 

1. V. lao-HoUo 

(Pin.) 

8:8X3 

1B38 

3. D. O. Pinlay 

(G.B.) 

M.4 

X 3. W. Looting 

(C) 

31.7 

3. K. Tuomlnen 

(Pin.) 

8.1)XB 

BERLIN 

3. F. D. PoUaid 

(US.) 

M.4 

3. M. S. White 

(Phi.) 

3X8 

3. A. Dompert 

(G) 

847.3 

XIV 

1. W. P. Porter 

(US.) 

US 

1. R. B. Cochran 

(US.) 

31.1 

1. T. SJoatraud 

(Owe.) 

8:844 

IBM 

3. C. L. Scott 

(U.S.) 

14.1 

X D. White 

(Cay.) 

61.3 

3. ESlmaater 

(Swe.) 

848.3 

LONDON 

3. C. K. Dixon 

(U.S.) 

14.1 

3. R. Laraaon 

(Sw.) 

S3S 

3. G. Hagstrom 

(Swc.) 

8:11.8 

XV 

1. H. W. Dinard 

(US.) 

U.T 

1. C. a. Moore 

(U.S.) 

M.S 

1. B. Adieufeltet 

(US.) 

X4X4 

IMS 

3 3. W. Davia 

(U.S.) 

13.9 

X y. N. Utuyev 

(R> 

31.3 

X V. V. Kazantoev 

(R) 

8:314 

HELSINKI 

3. A. Barnard 

(U.S.) 

14.1 

3. J. M. Holbuid 

(N.Z.) 

SIS 

3. J. 1. Dlsley 

(O.B.) 

341.8 

xvr 

1. L. coiheiiii 

(U.B.) 

U.S 

1. G. Davia 

(U.S.) 

SB.1 

1. C. Btaaker 

(OM.) 

8:41S 

IBM 

3. 3. Davia 

(U.S.) 

13S 

3. E. Southern 

(U.8.) 

80.8 

2. S. Raesnyol 

(H) 

3:434 

MELBOmtNE 

3. 3. Shankle 

(U.S.) 

14.1 

3. 3. Culbreath 

(US.) 

SIS 

'3. E. Laraen 

(N) 

3:44.0 

XVII 

11. L. Calhoan 

(US.) 

US 

1. O. Davia 

(US.) 

M.3 

1. Z. Krzyaikowiak 

(P) 

8:M.3 

IBBO 

3. W. May 

(US.) 

M.B 

3. C. Cuahman 

(U.S.) 

40.3 

X N. Sokolov 

(R) 

8.384 

ROME 

|3. H. 3onea 

(US.) 

14.0 

3. R. Howard 

(US.) 

48.7 

3. S. Rzhlatchin 

(H) 

8:4X3 

xvni 

1.. .1 

1,.1 

1, . 










TO&O 
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Indian Refineries Ltd. merge with Indian Oil Co. Ltd. 

to form IKDIAN oil 

CORPORATION LIMITED 


The Indian Refineries Limited and Indian Oil Com¬ 
pany Limited have merged to form the Imiian Oil 
Corporation Limited. With an authorised capital of 
Rs. 75 crores, the Corporation will rank among the 10 
biggest companies of the country, judged from the 
capital investment. 

The Corporation has two divisions — Refineries Divi¬ 
sion and Marketing Division. Tlte Refineries Division 
will manage the public sector refineries and the Market¬ 
ing Division will distribute not only the entire prod¬ 
uction of public sector refineries but also the deficit 


products imported from abroad. Spurred by the in¬ 
creased tempo of industrialisation, mechanisation and 
growing defence requirements, India’s demand for pet¬ 
roleum products is bound to grow and INDIANOIL 
will contribute its share towards meeting the nation’s 
needs. 

The Corporation will ensure that only such quantities 
and qualities of products as preferred by the market 
would be produced by the refineries. Better co-ordin¬ 
ation and greater efficiency will result in economical 
operation and better service to consumers. 


INDIANOIL-^A National Trust For Economic Prosperity 



Indian Oil Corporation Limited 

Marketing Division: 

Clarke Road, Mahalaxmi, Bombay-34. 

Refineries Division: 

Link House. Mathura Road, New Delhi. 


30i*ceui 
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>M r9n» i. ' 


OLYMPIC TRACK & FIELD MEDALLISTS (Men) 



HIGH JUMP 

POLEVAULT 

LONG JUMP 

YEAR 

It 

VENUE 

W. R 2.26 V Brumel iRi 63 

O.R 2.16 R. Shavlakadze (R) 60 

2.16 V Brumel (Ri 60 

W.R,-5.20 3 Peniie) (US) 63 

OR 4,-0 D C. Bragg (US) GO 

W H 8.31 Ter Ovunesyan (R) 62 

o K . 812 R H Boston (US) SO 

1 

1896 

ANTHENS 

1. E. H. 4 lark (1 .N.) 1.61 

2, J, V, ConnolB (US.) 1.72 

3 R. S. Garrett (VSt 1.71 

1, tt, W. Hujl (IS) 3.36 

2 A. C Tyler (US) 3,25 

3 J. Theodoropoulo.s (Gn 2.85 

ij- £ H (I S) 8 . 8 * 

2 R. S. Garrett (US) 6.18 

3 J V. Connolly (US) 6.11 

II 

1900 

PARIS 

1. K. Baxter (US) 1.90 

2. P. J Leah.v iGBi 1.78 

1 3 L. Gonci.v iHi 1 75 

1. K Baxter (IS) .3.36 

2 M. B Colkclt (USl 3.25 

|3. C, A Andersen (Non 3.20 

11. A. ('. Kraenzlfln (US) 7.18 

2 M. Prinstein (USi 7,17 

j3. C Leahv iGB) 6.95 

III t. .s. S. Jonps (IS) 1 . 60 ||. t; l)\orak (I's) 3.50 

1904 |2. G, P. ServiRS dlS) 17812 Le R Sam>,p (US) 3,43 

ST LOUIS '3. P. Weinstein iG. 1,7813 L Wilkins (USl 3,43 

1 

1 .M. Prlnslfln (l^S) 7,34 

2 D Frank lUS) 8,89 

3 R .S. Stangland lUSi 6.88 

IV 

lllOB 

LONDON 

1. H. r. Porier (1 1.90 

1 C. Leahy .GBi 168 

.2 1 I Somody iH) 188 

j 1 G Andre 'Fi 188 

1. )E. T. Cooke (U 8 ) 3.71 

)A. C Gilbert (US) 3.71 

3 )E 11 Arch)bald (G) 3.58 

>C. S Jacobs (US) 3 58 

)B. Soderstrom (Sw) 3 58 

1 I. r. Irons (US) 7.4* 

2. D. J Kelly lUSi 7.09 

3 (■ 1) Bnekei (Cl 7.08 

V 

1912 

STOCKHOLM 

1. .\. W. KlchanK (l.»> 1.93II. II. S. Ualu-ork (IS) 3 65 

2. H Liesche (G) 191 2. > E T. Nelson (US) 3 85 

3. G. L Horine (U.S) \ .M S Wr)ght lUS) 3.85 

' 1 

1. A, I,. Guttrrson (1 s) 7.66 

2 C. I). Bnckei (C) 7.21 

3 G. Alrerg (Sw) '7.18 

vn 

1920 

ANTWERP 

1. H. U Landon <l>) 1.91 

2 . H, P. Muller (USi 190 

.3 B. Ehelund iS« ) 1.90 

1. F. K. Foss (1 S) 4 09 

2 H, Petersen (Di 3.75 

3 E. E. Mvers (US) 3.75 

1. W. Petershnn (Sw) 7.15 

2. E Johnson >US) 7.09 

3 E Anrahamsson (Svrl 7.08 

VIII 1, H M Oshorti (1 1.98 

1924 2. L. T Brown 'US' 1.95 

PARIS 3 P, Lewilen 'T' 192 

It. I.. s. Karnes (IS) 3.95 

2 G. Giaham lUS) 3.95 

3 C. J. Urooker lUS' 3.90 

1. I)e Hart Hiihhard (US) 7.44 

2. E. 0 Gourdin (US)7.27 

3 S. Hansen (N) 7.26 

IX 1 

iota 1 

AMSTERDAM ! 

1 

It. R,« King ils) 1 . 94 ; 1 . s IV. Carr (IS) 4.20 

12. n Van U. Hedges lUS) 1.9l!2 W Uroegemuller (USi 4.10 

'u C. Menard I9l|3 C E. McGinrieK (US} 3.95 

i • 

1 |•5;to"r*•"“’ (H^aV^) f-a 

3. A. H. Bates (US) 7.40 

X 

1938 

LOS ANGLES 

1 . 1 ). 3 I«N 8 UKlllon (f) 1.97!l « W. Miller (IS) 4.31 

2 R. L. Van Osdel (US) 197i2. S Nnihida (J) 4-27 

[3 S. G. Torihio iphil) 1.97,3 G G, Jefferson fUS) 4.19 

i:?. ?; W '(«!' I:« 

3 C. Nambu (J) 7 45 

XI 

1636 

BERLIN 

1, C, ('. .lullllRull (1 S) 2 0.1 

2. D. D. Albrilton lUS) 2 00 

3 D. P. ThurVter USi 2.00 

i- Kr "(5f M i- i Lnr'"‘ '}’(§? m 

3 . s Oe (J) 4.25j3 N Tajima (J) 7,74 

XIV 

1048 

LONDON 

1 . . 1 . A. niilter (.A) 1.98 1 1. O. G. sinllh (IS) 4.30 

2 D Paulson IN) 1.9512, E O KalaiJi iFin) 4,20 

') T D. Ediemoii lUS) 1.951 

3 , , 3 R E Richards (US) 4.20 

) C. A Slanich lUSi 1,95j 

1. W. S. Steele (USl 7,82 

2 . T. Bruce (A) 7.55 

3 H. P. Douglas (US) 7.54 

XV 

1952 

HELSINKI 

1 IV. r. Davis (US) 2.04 

2. K. G. Wiesnet (US) 2.01 

3 J. T. da Conceicao (Braz) IBB 

1. K Kiehards (I s) 4.55 

2 D U. R Laz (US) 4.50 

3 R. T. Lundheig iSw) 4.40 

1. J. J. Blfflr (US) 7.57 

2. M. C. Gourdine (US) 7.53 

3. (0. Foldessy (H) T.SO 

XVI 

1956 

.MELBOURNE 

1. C. Dilliias (I S) 212 

2. C. Porter lA) 2.10 

3. 1. Kashkarov (Ri 2 08 

1 R. Kiehards (I'S) 4.56 j. Bell (USl T.U 

2 R Gutowsk) (USl 4 53 2 J Bennett (US) 1M 

3 G. Rcuhams (Gri 4 50 | 3. J. Valkania (Fin) 7.48 

I 

XVII 

1960 

ROME 

1 . K. sliavlakBdze (R) 2.16 

2. V. Brumel <R) 2.16 

3. J Thomas (USi 2,14 

1. 1) Bragg (US) 4.70 

2 R. Morris (US) 4.60 

3. E. Lanstroin . IFin) 4.55 

1 P rWoh (SI? Hi 

3 . I. Ter Ovanesian (R) 8.04 


xvni 

>964 

TOKYO 


I . . .. I 

2. . .. 2 




3 


1 . 

2 

3, 
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.C».YMI>|C IRACX & HELD MEDAUUSTS (Men) 



HOP, STEP ft ^tlMP 

SHOT PUT 

UlSUUS 

yXAR 

ft 

VXNUZ 

W^; 17.03 3 . Schmidt (P) 60 
OJI.: 16.81 J. Schmidt (P) 60 

WjR,: 20.08 D. C. Long (U.S.) 62 
O.R.; 19.68 W. H. Nteder 

(U.S.) 60 

W.R.: 62.62 A, Oerter (U.S.) 63 

O.H 59.18 A. Oener (U.S.) 60 

t 

ia96 

AMTBSNS 

3. A. Tuffere (pi 12.70 

3. J. Perwkls (d;.; 12 .^ 

i it 8. OalYett (l.S.) 1 L 2 I 

*■ *?■ Gouseoa (Gr.) 11.15 

3. G. Papasiderts (Gr ) 10.36 

1. R. s. Garre( (U.S.) 29.15 

2 P. Paraskevopoulus (Or.) 28.95 

3. S Ver.sis (Gr.) 28.75 

uoo 

n 

PARIS 

I. M. Protein (L.S.> 11*7 

1 ?• S' S2"roUy <U.S.> 13.87 

3. Lu P. Sheldon <U.a) 13.34 

-il:_ 

1. R. Sheldon (U..**.) ll.lo 

2. J. C. McO-acken - O.S t 12 . 8 .” 

3. R. S. Garrett (U..S ) 12.37 

1. R. Bauer (H) 863)4 

2. K. Jancia .Bohemia) 39.25 

3. R. Sheldun (U.S.) 34.50 

m 

* 11 ^ 

ST. LOUIS 

1. M. Miutelji (C.H.) IMS 

1 S' f"|*.®**"^* »U.S.) I35 o 

3. B S S'l-anrifHnd (U.S.) 13.37 

i-W- W- Cm iU.S ( 14 40 

3. L. E. J. Feverbach (U.S.) 13.37 

1. M. J. .Sheridan (U.S.) 39.38 

2 R W Rose (U.S.) 39.28 

3 N, Gcoi'Kantos iGr.) 37.68 

IV 

im 

LONDON 

1- ?• i- “•** 

2. J. G. MacDonald (C) 11761 

3. E. Larsen (N) 1139 

J..B. W. Rom- ((:.K.) 11.21 

2 . p. Horgan (G.B.) 13.62 

3. J. C. GarreH (U.S). 13,18 

I...51. J. stierldaii - (I'.s.) 40.80 

2. M. H Giffin (U.S.) 40.70 

3. M. F Horr (U.S.) 30 46 

V 

U13 ; 

'STOCKHOLM j 

I..G. Ufldbloiii (Sw.) 1176 

i G. Asberg <Sw.) 1151 

3. B. Armlof (Sw.) 14.17 

1. P. J. MoDonald (U.S.) 15.34 

2. R. W. Rose (U.S.) 15.25 

a L A. Whitney lU.S.) 14.15 

1. .\. R. Talpiile (Pin.) 45.21 

2. R L Byrd iU..S.) 42.32 

3. J H. Duncan (t. S ) 42.28 

vn 

isao' 

ANTWERP 

1. V. Tttuluii (Pin.) 1160 

2. P. Jansson (Sw.) 1148 

3. E. Almlof (Sw.) 1127 

1 

1. V. Porboln (Pin.) 14.81 

2. E. Niklander (Fm.) 14.155 

3. H. B. Llversedge (U.S.) 14.15 

1. E. NTkIauder (Pin.) 44.68 

2. A. R. Talpate (Fin ) 44.19 

3 A R, P.-)|)e (U.S I 42.13 

vra 

ISM 

PARIS 

1. .1. W. Winter (A) 15.53 

2 L Bruneto (Arg.) 15.42 

3. V. TuuIob (Fin.) 15.37 

1. ('. L. Houaer (U.S.) 14.99cl. C. L. Ii<in!«r (I’.S.) 46.15 

2. G. Hartranft (U.S.) 14,98 2. V A. Nittymaa iFin.) 44,95 

3. R. G. Hills (U..S.) 14 6413. T J. LIrb (U.S.) 44.83 

IX 

1838 

AMSTERDAM 

X. M. Odu (J) 15.21 

2 . L. B. Cate.v (U.S.) 15.17 

3. V. Tuulos (Pin.) 15.11 

1. 3 . Kiirk (U.S.) 1.6.87 

2. H. H, Brix (U.S.) 15.751 

3. E. Hirschfeld (G) 15 72 

1. L. Houser (U.S.) 47J2 

2. A. Kiv) (Fm.) 47.23 

3.3. Corson (US.) 47.10 

X 

1933 

LOS ANGLES 

1 . c. Nambu (J) 10.72 

2. E. Svensaon (Sw.) 15.32 

3. K. Oshima (Ji 15.12 

1. L. J. Sexton (U.S.) 16.80 

2 H. P. Rothert (U.S.) 15.67 

3 P. Douda (Cz.) 15.61 

1. 3. f. Anderson (U.S.) 49.49 

2. H. J Labnrde (U.S.) 48.47 

3. P. Winter (F) 47.85 

XI 

1936 

BERLIN 

1 . N. TaJIma (J) 16.00 

2 . M. Harada (3) 15.66 

3. J. P. Metcalfe (A) 15.50 

1. li. Woellkf (G) 16.20 

2. S. Barlund (Fin ) 16.12 

3. G. Stock (G) 1.5.66 

1. K. K. Carpenter (Ic.S.) 50.48 

2. G. G. Dunn (U.S.) 49.36 

3. G. Oberwegec (I) 49.23 

XIV 

LOI^N 

1. A. Ahiiiaii (Sw.) 15.40 

2. G. G. Avery (A) 15.36 

3. R. Sarialp (Tur.) 15.02 

1. W. M. Thompson (U.S.) 17.12 

2. K. J. Delaney (U.S.) 16.88 

3. J. E. Fuchs (U.S.) 16.42 

I..A. Cunsolliii (I) 52.78 

2. C Tosi (I) 51.78 

3 F. Gordier. (U.S.) So.77 

XV 

1853 

HELSINKI 

1..A. P. da Silva (Bra.) .I&22 

2. L. M. Scherbakov (R) 15.98 

3. A. Devonish (Vene.) 15.52 

1. W. I*. O’Blieii (U..'i.) 17.41 

2. C. D. Hooper (U.S.) 17.39 

3. J. E Fuchs (U.S.) 17.06 

1 .s. (1 Iness (U.S.) 55.03 

2. A Conpoli.ii (I) 53.78 

3. J L. Dillio), lU.S.) 53.28 

XVI 

1956 

MELBOURNE 

1. A. F. da sUva (Hrz.) 16.35 

2 V. Eirnarsaon (Iceland) 16.26 

3. V. Kreer (R) 18.02 

1. W. P. O’Brien (U.S.) 18.57 

2. W. Nieder (U.S.) 18.18 

3. 3 . Skobla (Cz.) 17 6.5 

1. A. Oerter (U.S.) 56.36 

2. F. Gordien (U.S.) 54.81 

3 D Koch (U.S.) 54.40 

XVII 1 

1800 

ROME 

1. 3 . Schmidt (P) 16.81 

2. V. Gorlae (R) 16.43 

3. V. Kreer (Rl 16.43 

1. w. Nieder (U.s.) 19.68 

2. W. P. O'Brien (U.S.) 19.11 

3. D. Long (U.S.) 19.01 

1. A. omer (U.s.) 59.18 

2. R Babka (U.S.) 58.02 

3 R. Cochran (U.S.) 57.18 

XVIII 

1. 

1. . .... 

1 . 

2. ... 

2.. ’. 

2 . .... .. 

TOKYO 

8. . . . 

3- .. 

3 . 











sKmi He fiamn 

OPEN A 
SAVINGS 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmBm 

BANK 

ACCOUNT 


WITH 



NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


It is easy to open a Savings Bank Account with National and 
Grindlays. You need as little as Rs. 5/- and you earn interest at 3% 
every year. 

Call today at your nearest local branch for full details. Efficiency 
and courtesy awaits you whatever your banking problem. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 

lneorpordt«d in the United Kingdom* Liability of Members is Limited NCa/lt 


•MNCHM AT MADRAS: J. NORTH BEACH AOAO ; 370. NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE ROAD, 
(UOYDS BRANCH): A ARHENIAN STREET; ISE. MOUNT ROAD. COCHIN l CAtVITTY ROAD ; WILUNC- 
DON RLANO. MOT M NR. COCHIN HARBOUR RAILWAY TERMINUS. TUTICORIN » M. BEACH 
road. RANCAAORI I SRI NARASIMHARAJA SQUARE. HYOCRARAD > ABIp ROAD. 



OLYMPIC TRACK & FIELD MEDALLISTS (Men) 



HAMMER 

JAVELIN 

j DETATHLUN 

YEAR 

it 

VENUE 

W.R., 70.67 H V, Connolly 
_ (U.S.I .62 

O.R. 67.10 V, Rudenkov 

(Hi .60 1 

1 

W.R.. 86 74 C. Lievorc (11 61 

O.R. 85.71 E. Oanielaen iNl 66 

W.R 9121 Yang Chuan 

Kwane (Fori '#(;< 

O R. 8392 Safer Johnson 

(U.S 1 -80 

n 

1900 

PARIS 

1. J. 1. Planatan (U.S.) 49.nl 

a. J. T Hare (U.S.) 49.13 1 

3. J. C. McCracken (U.S.I 42.46 

! j 

1 



111 

1. J. J. 

Pianafon 

(U.S.) 

61.23 

1904 

2. J. R. 

Dewitt 

(U.S 1 

50.26 1 1 

ST LOUIS 

3. R. W 

Rose 

(U.S 1 

45 73 j 1 


IV 

1808 

LONDON 

1. J. J. Flanagan 

2. M. J. McGrath 

3. C. Walsh 

(U.S.) 

(U.S.I 

(Cl 

51.92 

51.18 

48.51 

]. E. V. Lemming 

2. A Halse 

3 O. Nilsson 

<8w.) 

(N) 

(Sw.) 

54.63 

50.9T 

47.11 


V 

I8U 

STOCKHOLM 

1. M. J. McGrath 

2 D. Gillls 

3 C. C. Childs 

(U.S.) 

(Cl 
'U S 1 

54.74 |l. E. V. Lemming 

48 39 I 2. J. Saansto 

46 17 1 3 Korzan 

1 

(Sw.) 

(F[n.) 

(HI 

60.64 

58.68 

55.50 

1. H. IVIeslander 

2 C. Lomberg 

3 C. Holmer 

(Swj 

(Sw) 

(Swi 

1 7124.495 
7413 51 
7341.855 

VII 

1- P. J. Ryan 

(U.S.) 

52.87 

1 1. J. Myyra 

(Fin.) 

65.78 

1. H. lain lA nil 

fW 


1620 

2 C J Lind 

rSw 1 

48 B3 12 U Pellonen 

1 Fin 1 

63 tU) 

2. D. Hamilton 



ANTWERP 

3 B. Bennett 

(U.S 1 

4825 

j 3 P. J Johansson 

(Fln.l 

63 09 

3 B. Ohlsnti 

(Sw; 

11.579 8(> 

VIII 

1. F. D. Tootell 

(U.S.) 

53.29 

j 1. J. Myyra 

(Fin I 

62.96 

11. H. VI. Osborn 


771rt.«6 

1924 

2. M. J McGrath 

(U.S.) 

. SO 84 

2 G laindstorm 

(Swc.l 

60.92 

2. E Norton 

iU.fi.i 

TsarLBflji 

PARIS 

3. M. C Noke.i 

(G.B.) 

48.87 

j3 E G Obcrst 

(U.S.) 

SB.3S 

j3 A Klumh^rs lEMhontai 

7329.36 

IX 

11. P. O’Callaihaii 

(Eire) 

51.39 

j 1. E. Lundkvlsi 

(Swe.) 

66.60 

i 1. p. Yrjola 

(Ftn> 

WNS3 29 

1928 

{2 O. Sklold 

(Sw 1 

51.29 : 2 B Szepes 

(Hi 

65.26 2 A Jarvinen 

(Fm', 

7932.50 

AMSTERDAM 

(3. E. F. Black 

1 

lU S,l 

49.03 

1 3. O Sunde 

(Nl 

63.97 

j 3. J K Doherty 

tU.S.) 

7706.65 

X 

I. P. O'Callaghan 

(Eire) 

53.92 

1. M. Jarvinen 

(Fin.) 

72.71 

1. J A. B. Baiuu'li 

(1 .S.) 

84«2.2a 

1932 

2 V. Purhola 

(Fin.) 

52 27 

2 M Slppala 

(Fm.) 

60.60 

2. A. Jarvinen 

(Fin) 

8292.48 

.OS ANGLES 

3. P E. Zeremba 

I'LS 1 

50.33 

3. E Penttila 

(Fm.) 

68.70 

3 W. Eberle 

(Gl 

8U30 80 

Xt 

1. K. Hein 

(G) 

56.49 

1. G. Stock 

(O) 

71.64 

1. G. E, .Morris 

(1..S.) 

7900 

1936 

2. E. Blask 

(Gl 

55 04 

2. Y. Nikkanen 

(Fin,) 

70.77 

2. H. H Clark 

(US 1 

7601 

BERLIN 

3. F. Warngard 

(Sw 1 

54.63 

3. K. Tolvonen 

(Fin ) 

70.72 I 

1 

3. J. Parker 

(U.S) 

7275 

XIV 

1. I. Nemeth 

CH) 

56.07 

1. K. T. Raotavaara 

(Fin.) 

69.77 

1. R. U. Mathlae 

(l.s.) 

7129 

1948 

2. I. Gubijan 

(Y) 

54.27 

2. S. A. Seymour 

(U.S.) 

67 56 

2. 1. Heinrich 

(F) 

6974 

LONDON 

3. R H. Bennett 

(U.S.) 

53.73 

3 J, Varszegi 

(HI 

67.03 

3- F M. Simmons 

{U.S.) 

6950 

XV 

I. J. csermak 

(H) 

60.34 

1. C. C. Young 

(U.S.) 

73.78 

1. R. B. Mathias 


7887 

losa 

2 K Storch 

(G) 

58.86 

2 W. W. Miller 

)U.S.) 

72.46 

2. M Campbell 

(U.S.) 

6975 

HELSINKI 

3. I Nemeth 

(H) 

87 74 

3. T. Hyytlalnen 

(Fin ) 

71.89 

3. F. M. Sinunons 

(US.) 

6788 

XVI 

1. U. runnoll.v 

(I'.S.) 

63.19 

1 . E. Uanlelsen 

(N) 

85.71 

1. M. campbeti 

(l.S.) 

7937 

1996 

2. M. Knvonosov 

(R) 

63.03 

2 J. Sidle 

(PI 

79.96 

2. R. Johnson 

(U.S.) 

7587 

^lELBOURNB 

3. A. Samotsvetov 

(H) 

62.56 

3 V Tsibulenko 

(H) 

75.90 

3. V. Kuznetsov 

tRl 

7465 

XVT| 


(R> 

67.10 

1 V. cybulenko 

(R) 

84.64 

1. B. JOlUUOD 

(V.s.) 

8392 

i860' 1 

2. G< Zsivotsky 

(H) 

65 79 

2. W. Kruger 

(G) 

78 36 

z Y»ng Chum Kwang (ran 

8334 

ROME 

3. T. Rut 

(P) 

65.64 

3 C. Kulcaar 

(HI 

78 97 

3. V. Kuinetfov 


7609 

XVIll 

1 



1. . 
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i. 



19M 

2 



'1 ... 



2 



TOKYO 
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Hhe needs iaee he only needs 

and diamonds monarch 

to impress him after share lotion 

to impress her 

Monarch After Shave Lotion has a husky, rugged fragrance that is irresistible (Ask any 
woman!) Monarch brings a new look to a man's face., .makes the skin vibrate with Me. 
The astringent action of the lotion banishes soap film, leaves the skin velvety si^th, clean 
and fresh. O Dab Monarch after a shave, and you'll feel well groomed all day long. 

Sola Distributors In India: SPENCER & CO. LTD. 

163 MountRd., Madras? D Spencsrs Building, ForjattStreet, Bombay?6 D 70 Diamond Harbour Rd.,Kiddarpor#,Calcutta23 D t9AAHporeRd.,Dami2 








OLYMPIC IBACE & FIELD MEDALLISTS (WomMi) 


S3 



lOfl METRES 

200 METRES 

800 METRES 

YEAR 

& 

VENUE 

W.R.: I1-.2 W. Rudolph (U.S.) 61 

O.R.; 11.3 W. Rudolph (U.S.| 60 
(W. Rudolph's 11.0 In 1960 
final although announ* 
ed a« an Olympic record 
was wind assitted) 

1 

W.R.; 22.9 W. Rudolph (U.S.) 80 

22.9 M. Burvlll (A) 64 

(Awaits ratification). 

O.R.: 23.2 W. Rudolph (U.S.i 80 

W.R.: 2:01.2 O. Willis (A) 62 

S.-01.t Sin Kim Dan 

(N.X) 61 
1:59.1 Stnkimdan (NJL) 63 
('The North Korean ath¬ 
letes performances are 
unlikely to be recognis¬ 
ed). 

O.R.; 2:04.3 L. Shevtsova (IH 60 
2:04.3 I Press (R) 60 

(Made in heats) 

IX 

1938 

AMSTERDAM 

1. E. RobliiMin (I'.S.) l'i.2 

2. F. Rosenleld IC) 

3. E. Smith IC) 



X 

1931 

OS ANGLES 

1. 8. WalaideA'k'towtin (l’> 11.8 

2. H. Strike (C) 11.8 

3. W Von Bremen (U.S 1 12 0 . 


... 

XI 

193« 

BERLIN 

1 

1. H. H. stepiinu (I..S .1 n.s 

2. S. Walasiewlczowna (PI 11.7 

3. K. Krauss (G) 11.9 



XIV 

1648 

LONDON 

1. K. E. Illnnkrrs-Koen (Nelli.) 11 » 

2. D. G. Manley (G.B.i 12.2 

3. S. B. Strickland (Ai 12.2 

1. K. E. Blanken-Koeii (Neth.) 24.4 

2. A. D. Williamson (G.B.I 25 1 

3. A. Patterson (U.S.) 25 2 

i 

1 

XV 

19S2 

HELSINKI 

1. M. JaekKun (A) 11.S 

2. D. L. E. Hasenjager (S.A.) 11.8 

3. S. B. S. deLa Hunty (A) 11.9 

1. M. Jackson (A) '23.7 

2. B. Brouwer (Neth.) 24.2 

3. N Khnykina (Rl 24.2 


XVI 

19&6 

lELBOURNE 

1. B. cntliliert (A) 11.8 

2. C. Stubnick (Gi 11.7 

3. M. Mathews lAi 11.7 

I. B. Ciithbert (A) 23.4 

2 C. Stubnick (G) 23 7 

3 M. Mathews (A) 23.8 


XVII il. W. Rudolph 11.0 

1960 2. D. Hyman 'U.B.i 11.3 

HOME 13 G Leonp (I» 11.3 

1 

1. W. Rudolph (t'.S.) 24.6 

2. J. Heine (G) 24 4 

3. D. Hyman (G.B.) 24.7 

(Winner did 23.2 In heats) 

1. L. Hherrova Lisenko (R) 2:04.3 
a. B. Jones ... (A) 2:04.4 

3. U. Donath (G) 2:05.8 

XVIII 

1964 

TOKYO 

1. 

2. . 

.7. .... 

1. . ... .. 

2. .. . 

1. . 

j2 . 

2. . . 

3 . 

JAVELIN 

YEAR 

6c 

VENUE 

[ W.R.; 59.78 E. Ozoliha |R) 63 XV 

O.R. 55.98 E. OKolina (R) 60 1992 

HELSINKI 

1. I). 'Aktopfcova (Ox.) M41 

2. A. G. Chudtna (R) 50.01 

3. E. Gorchakova (R) 49.76 

X 

1931 

OS ANGLES 

1 M. Dldrikson (ILS.) 42A8 XVI 

2. E. Braumullei (G) 43.49 1956 

3. T. Fleischer IG) 43.00 MELBOURNE 

1. I. Janzeme (B) 83.86 

2. M. Ahrens (Chile) 50 36 

3. N. Konyayeva (R) 50.28 

XI 

1936 

BERLIN 

1. T. nelwlier (G) 4S.t6 XVII 

2. L. Kruger (G) 43.24 1960 

3. M. Kwasniewska IP) 41.80 ROME 

1 

1. E. OzollnA (8) 55.88 

2. D. Zatopkova ((Jk.) 53.78 

3. B. KaleSene (R) 63.45 


XIV 

1. 

H. Biumia 

(Austria) 

4517 

1048 

2 . 

K. V. Parvtalnen 

(Fin.) 

43.79 

LONDON 

I 3 . 

L. M. L. Carlsteot 

(Den.) 

42.08 


xvm 1 . 

1864 It. 

TOKYO a. 










Your hair stays healthy and glossy with 

BRYICREEM 

THE PERFECT HAIRDRESSING! 






' 

AW§ 




' ™ 











Only BRYLCREEM 

* grooms your hair perfectly without making it oily or messy 

* is so economical— 

one application keeps your hair naturally in place all day 

* has a unique formulation that realty nourishes the scalp, 
encourafi^liealthy hair-growth 

* brings out^e natural colour of your hair 


BRYLCREEM 

THE PERH(T 
HAfRDPt iSfRC 








bilMFIC 1RACK « EJEID MEDAUISTB (Womwi) 


4 X IM M. lun.AV 


M M, HURDLES 


HIGH #UMP 


YEAR 

It 

VKNUX 


DC 

19M 

AMSTERDAM 


W.R; 44.3 
0.8. 44.4 


1. CanMu 

2. U.S.A. 

3. Germany 


UJ5.A. 61 W.R.: 10.5 G. Birkemeyer (G) 80 

U.S.A. 60 10.5 B. Moore (C.B.) 62 

O.R.: 10.6 I. Prem (Bl 60 

(Done In eemi-ftnal) 



1 E. Catbenraoil 

2. C. A. Cieoll 

3. M. Wiley 


(Rum) 61 
(Rum) 60 


<He^{ MS 

(U.8.) l.M 


X 

1636 

ANCLES 



LONDON 


XV 

1863 

HELSINKI 


1. i;.M.A. 

2. Canada 

3. G. Britain 


1. t.S.A. 
a. G. Britain 
3. Canada 


1. Netherland* 

2. Auatralia 

3. Canada 


1. L'Jl.A. 

2. Germany 

3. G. Britain 


4T6 I. M. Dldrikeon 

47.0 2. E. R. Hall 

47.6 3. M. Clark 


_46.9 I. r. Valla 
47.6 2 . A. Steurer 

47.8 3. E. G. Tayloi 


i 


(l’.S.> 11.7 1 i 31. ShUey 

(U.S.) II 7 2 M. Dldrikeon 

(S.A.t 11.8 13 E.Dawes 


(I) 11.7 1. 1 . ceak 

(Gi 11.7 2. D J, Odani 

(Cl 11.7 3 E Kaun 


1. f. E. Blui^m-Koen (Nrlh.) 11.2 

2. M. A. J. Gardner (C.B.) 11 2 

3. S. B. Strickland 


(C.B.) 11 2 

(A) 11 4 


(L'.n.)..t.66. 

(V.S.) l.W 
(C) 1.60 


(H) 1.06 
((3B) 1.60 
(G) 1.60 


46.6 1. H. B. s. de In Honty 

45.6 2. M. V. Golubnichaya 

46.2 3. M. Sander 


f'»<4«man (|i.S.) 1.66 

J TOer (C.B.) 1.66 

O M Ostermeyer (F) 1.61 


(A) 10.6 I E. Bnutd 

(R) Il.t 2 S Lerwill 

(G) 11.1 3 A G. Chudina 


(8A) 1.67 
(GB) 1.65 
'R) 1.66 


3^ 

MELBOURNE 


I. Anstralla 
3. G.B. 

3. U.S.A. 


44..'i 1. $. Strickland 

M 7 2. C. Kohler 

44.6 3. N. Thrower 


(A) 16.7 1. M, .McDaniel 

(G) 10 .» 2. T. Hopkins 

(A) 11 0 M. Plaaryeva 


(i.9.) 1.76 
IG B.) 1.67 
(R) 1.67 


XVlIl 

1664 

TOKYO 


1. l'.S.A. 

2. Gcrioiany 

3. Poland 


44A I. I. Press 

44.6 2. C. ISuinton 

45.0 3. G. Birkemeyer 


(R) 10.8 !) 
(C.B) 10.9 12 

(G) 11 e 3. 


Balaa 

Jozwiakowska 

Shirley 


(Bum) l.M 
(P) 1,71 
(G.B.) 1.71 


LONG 3L'.MP 


SHOT PUT 


OISCUS 


YEAR 

It 

VENUE 


W.R : 0.63 T Schelkanova (R) 62 
O.R.: 6.37 V. Krepkina IR) 60 


W.R.; 18.55 T Press 
O R. . 17.32 T, Press 


(R) 62 W.R.- .59.28 T. Press (R) 63 

(R) 60 O.R. • 56.10 N. Ponomaryeva 

(R) 60 


IX 

1828 

AMSTERDAM 


1. H. Knnoparka 

2. L. Copeland 

3. R. Svedherk 


(P) 19.86 

(U.R) 37.06 
(Sw.) 38.62 


X 

1936 

1.08 ANCLES 


1. I.. Coiieiand 

2. R. Osburn 

3 J Wajsowna 


(® ^ 

(P) 36.74 


XI 

1836 

BERLIN 


XIV 

1(148 

I.ONDON 


1. V. O. Gyarmati 

2. N. S. de Portelu 

3. A. B. Leyman 


1. G. Mauermeyer 

2. J. Wajsowna 

3. P. Moflenhauer 


(H> S.e» 1. M. O. M. Ostermeyer (F) 16.7.5 1. M. o. .M. Ostermeyer 

(Arg.) 5,60 2. P. Piccinin) (I) 13.09 12. E. C. Gentle 

iSw.) 5.57 3. P. Schailcr (Austria) 13.08 3 J Mazeas 


(O) nju 

<P> 4S.» 


(F) 41.66 
U) 41.17 
(F) 41.16 


XV 

1652 

HELSINKI 


1. V. Williams 

2. A. C. Chudina 

3. S. Cawley 


(N.E.) 6.24 I. G. I. Zybtna 

(R) 6,14 2. M. Werner 

(G.B.) 5.92 3. K, Tochenova 


(R> 15.26 I. N. Romaahkova 
(G) 14 57 1. E. Bagyanteiva 

(R) 14 50 3. N Dumbadze 


(R) 46.a 


XVI 
. 1956 

MELBOURNE 


1. E. Knesinlsjui 

2. W. White ' 

3. N. Dvallehvill 


1. V. Krepkina 

2. E. Krzesineka 

3. H. Claus 


(P> (I..55 I. Tlsiikyeviclt 
iU.S.1 6.09 2. C. Zybina 

(R) 6 07 3. M. Werner 

iR) 6.87 ll. T. Pres* 

tp) 6.37 2. J. Luttge 

(C) 6.21 3. E. Brown 


(ft) 16.59 I. O. PikiKovu 

(R) 16.53 2 J Beglyakova 

(G) 15 61 3. N, Ponomaryeva 


(R) 17.32 1. N. Ponomareva 

(G) 16.61 2. T. Press 

(U.S.A.) 16 42 3. L Manoliu 


(CX) 63M 
(R) B3.H 
(R) 83.03 


ion.) 68.36 


TOKYO 


*^51*** MXI PBbli8hPd by Xastum Gopalm 

“» Pr«)prtetor6rM66iM. JtMnmUr^cwi 


•i the Alntional Preu, Kasturi Buildings Mount BotiL 
fs 1/co^ Managing Editor ; G. Narasimram. Mitor ; i 




















cough-stopping discovery from VICKS 

STOPS STUBBORN COUGHS 

ACTS WHERE COUGHS BEGIN — IN THE GOUGH CONTROL CENTRE 












A cough is not just in your thn)at! DcKtors 
know ih»t coughs really surt in your Cough 
Control Centre Throat irritation and bron¬ 
chial congestion excite your Cough Control 
Centre and you cough, cough and cough. 

The powerful COUGH SILENCER’ in 
Vicks Formula 44 calms your excited Cough 
Control Centre and coughing stops. 


You enjoy a restful flight free from stubborn 
and irritating coughs. 

At the same time, the scientific combination 
of powerful medications in Vicks Formula 44 
breaks up painful chest congestion, soothes 
throat irritation and fights nasal congestion 
instantly to give you complete relief from 
stubborn coughs. 



Aas IH 
VOUR CHEST 

Special ingredients 
''in Vicks Formula 
44 act deep in the 
bronchial tubes 
’ and break up 
I painful chest 
congestion. 



Aas IN 
VOUR THROAT 

Vwks Formula 44 
speeds relief to 
cough-torn 
throat crevices — 
stops throat irri¬ 
tation instantly. 



Aas IN 
YOUR NOSE 

Vicks Formula 44 
relieves nasal con¬ 
gestion and lets 
vou breathe freely 
again—you are 
well relaxed for a 
good night's sleep. 


Formula 44 

COUGH NIXTUKE acts where a>u2hS*he2m 
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Voi. XVtII No. 41. 

SPORT 

&PASTIME 

Week Ending Saturdoy, 

October 10, 1964. 

ON THE COVER - 

A rtfht4ianded openlnc bat. Bodpath. 
tall and dark, looka almost Enfflisti in 
method and has a full range of hand¬ 
some off-aide strokes. He is a wool- 
elasslng student. 
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miu. QUJ. 

WRONG WORD! 


i 

I Sir,—Wliile paying tributes to F. S. 

: rrueman, for his record haul of 300 
I wickets in Test cricket, Mr. Guruna- 
i than says in his article: 

I "He would if allowed go right up 
to the wicket and consume it with 
his fire. But as he is asked only 
to knock them back, or otherwise 
j confuse «ind intimidate the batsmen 
to their downfall, the ball in crim- 
.son red does his bidding, nearly 
always faithfully”. 

‘ Intimidating batsmen to their down¬ 
fall is not cricket and would not have 
been permitted by the Umpire if it 
! was resorted to by any fast bowler, 

■ Trueman included. The choice of the 
' word “intimidate" is rather unfortun- 
' ate and ■'terrorise’' would have ad- 
I mirabiy substituted it. 


Bombay. V. Kri.shnan, 


FINE FEATURE 

Sir,—For the la.st two year.s I have 
been a .subscriber of your wonderful 
, JnaRarine. Sport & Pastime. It is 
needles.s to proclaim ihe joy and know- 
i ledge I have derived from reading this 
mag.azine I.et me congratulate you on 
publishing the fine feature, "Guide for 
Track and Field ' I have thoroughly 
enjoyed the one jiublished in your Issue 
dated July il, 1964. I am sure youngs- 
I tens will learn a lot from such a series 
1 have never seen a magazine like 
yours containing good articles and 
good action photographs. If vou keep 
' on improving the standard, you will 


■ , ^ "a" ‘ 

no doubt, achieve a high degree of 
popularity not only in. India but al.so 
all over the world. 

Kadakavoor, Kerala. D Gopiriathan. 

BOOK REVIEW 

TKNNIS INTBillNATIONAL: Quar- 
lerly edited and published by K. P. 
Chakravei ty. 63,2 Chakraberia 
Hoad North. Culcutta-20. Annual 
subscription Hg,. 15. Each copy 
Rs. 4 

The magazine has been started with 
the aim of "making tennis more popu¬ 
lar bv the adoption ot democratic 
means to tlirow open it.s rloo.’-s to those 
Of merit coming ■ from ordinary 
homesIt provides u, wealth of in¬ 
formation nut only about i-eputed 
players of the world but also gives 
valuable statistical infonnaliori about 
their pe.’'Xoiniaucc'. during the last 
season Davi.. Cup nnd "Grand Sla.m” 
tournaments have received special 
attention. Numerous luctures of world 
tennis personalities add to the value of 
the magazine, the first one exclusive¬ 
ly devoted tn the game in India— K.S.N. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE YOUNG CRICKETER'S COM¬ 
PANION: By Learie Constantine. 
Kt. M B E. Publnshed by' Souvenir 
Press Ltd.. 34. Bloomsbury Street, 
London W,C 1 Price 2tsh 'Rupa & 
Co., Calcutta-12). 

THE POETRY OF CRICKET- Edited 
by Leslie Frewin Published by 
Macdonald & Co (Publi.sher?) Ltd, 
Gulf Hou.se. 2. Porlma.i Street. 
London. W 1. Price 43sh 

RACE AND SPORT- Published by 
Oxford University Press, Mount 
Road. Madras-2 Price Rs. 6. 

PUNJAB SPORTS AND WHO'S WHO; 
By M. L. Kapur. Hony Editor, & 
Secretary of Punjab Olympic 
Assn 314. Mahesli Nagar, Ambala 
Cantt Price R.* It 
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^ SKIPPER 


By S. K. GURUNATHAN 


Benoud leodmg in his men to tiel 
in the Third Test ot Bombay 

Ground at New Delhi, in the Fi 
Test, after losing the toss to Ra 
chand, he made it known to all tl 
he was the Captain by going v 
ahead of his men. But soon he v» 
with them exchanging catches a 
words. He was a team-man, so 
seemed anxious to impress u[ 
the on-lookers. He stood at g' 
for Davidson who straightway bow 
Roy and had Umrigar caught 
Grout at the wicket. India were 
for two. Benaud pressed for I 
"Kill” and India were soon all < 
for 135, he himself taking three w 
kets in 3.4 overs. He came as th 


O N the way to Calcutta from Bom- great distinction. It was said that change. 

bay, as we flew across the Benaud's shrewd and inspiring cap- Australia ran up a total of - 

sub-continent, I went up to Richie taincy transformed an ordinary side through a masterly 114 by Harv 
Penaud, for the first time on the into an invincible combination bent and a stubborn 78 by Mackay. T 
tour of the Australians in 1956, to on revenge, which they achieved, huge total did not stifle the indi 
congratulate him on his success at when he defeated May’s men by four morale, for Roy and Contrar 
Madras, where he took seven wic- matches to nil with one drawn in gave themselves and the rest of ! 
kets in India’s first innings in the 1958-59. batsmen confidence by putting 

first Test of that series. Benaud Benaud now was not the shy 121 for the first wicket before 1 
smiled his thanks and quietly said young man he appeared to be on his naud trapped Contractor through 
"I will always remember Madras", first visit three years ago. He had catch by Favell. What followed 
That performance happened to be matured in the skills of the game. 0 sensational collapse of the Inds 
the turning point in his career. Al- His stock as a bowler was high, his batting. Benaud brought it about 
though he made his Test debut in prestige as a Captain was al its strategy and courage. Roy was 
1951, against the West Indians in the zenith, he having conquered Eng- 99. Benaud, as if reading R .' 
Fifth Test, he had not many bowling land. There was a halo around him. mind, took three steps forward n 
successes to his credit. But by the He seemed determined to remain stood almost on Roy’s boots. Kii 
time he came back to India a se- in it, for ever if possible! was the bowler, Roy might h.i 

cond time in 1959-60, he had become . ...... swung his bat and killed Bern 

not only one of the leading wicket- Pressed Fmr The 'UU* with the power of his stroke; instJ 

takers in Test history but also the When, for the first time, he led he stretched forward . and 

Captain of the Australian team>-a his men out on the Ferozeshah Kotla caught. Benaud himself moved t( 



w’lww'' 


ward and came up with a great 
catch. 

It was an inspiring act and at 
once Australia came right on top 
Benaud finished with five for 76 
after bowling 45 overs Kline took 
four wickets There was a generous 
splash of diama Benaud led his 
men back into the pavilion with a 
great grin on his face 

A Surprised Skipper 

Within a week, at Kanpur in the 
Second Test, India reveised the re 
suit by defeating Austialia by 119 
runs No one was more surprised 
than Benaud himself At the end of 
the match a whispei went round 
ttot he did not take the defeat in the 
right spirit, he would not even lunch 
with the team Whether this is true 
or not, there is a very happv picture 
which shows Benaud warmly cong 
ratulating Ramchand on the Indian 
teams success The face is unmis 
takably pleasant 

That victory will ever icmain as 
one of the finest achievements in the 
history of Indian cricket It was no 
fluke, Patel’s off-spm woiked won 
ders on a wicket which was respon 
sive to his spin 

After India had made only 152 
runs it was a guinea to a goose 
berry that they would even make a 
match of it lei alone achieve a win 
But Patel changing ends with Uni 
ngar set the rumbling noise for 
Austialia The batsmen became be 
mused by his oft spin which cut 
across with the venom of a provok 
td serpent The Australians were all 
out for 219 Patel with nine foi 
was the heio of the day 

India were thus back in the game 
when they made 291 thanks to Con 
tractor s 74 and Kenny s 51 Cent 
ractoi might have got his hundred 
but he was out in the oddest man¬ 
ner He hooked Davidson bard and 
low and Haivey, fielding at short 
leg turned away in order to avoid 
being hit But the ball got stuck 
between the fieldsman s thighs Even 
moze amazing was the quickness 
with which Benaud who was stand 
mg close by ran and made sure of 
the catch It was leportcd Contrac 
toi c Haivey b Davidson 

Great Performance 

And the mention ol the name of 
Davidson brings back to memory a 
truly great bowling performance in 
the same match He took 12 wickets 
for the match and yet he was on 
the losing side Australia collapsed 
in the second innings for 105 runs 
Patel (five for 55) was supported 
superbly by Umrigar (four foi 27) 
and between them they showed how 
vulnerable the Australians were to 
off spin on a responsive wickct 

Some of us then thought that 
leing how well Patel succeeded 
’cnaud might have made more use 
f Harvey, the only off-spinner in his 
(cm, for in spite of bis 38 overs 


Benaud got only one wicket, that of 
Baig for 81 runs' 

Benaud was now out to crush In 
dia and wreak vengeance But the 
Brabourne stadium wicket was no 
place to achieve his end, he knew 
by experience' India made 289 
which contained a first-class cen 
turv knock (108) by Contractor 
O Neill and Harvey leplicd with at 
tractive innings of 163 and 102 res 
pectively, in Australia’s 387 for 
eight declared This partnership 
woith 207 runs for the thud wicket 
showed them at then best The 
power of O’Neill was as bi oath tak 
ing as the mtllowod skill of Harvey 
was enchanting India then closed 
the second knock at 226 for five 
Australia made 34 for one at the 
close of the match 

Benaad’s OnDortunitv 

Now the teams came to Madias 
Benaud saw his rpportunity on a 
wicket which was somewhat tough 
Thanks to Favel) who opened the 
innings after being named 12th man 
for the team—Stevens taking ill at 
last moment—Australia made 342 
India went in with legitimate cunfi 
dance Davids m began well by 
claiming Roy at 20 But Benaud 
preferred to carry out his mission 
himself He began spinning the ball 
like a top, fiom the leg bowled the 
googly and top spin and brought tht 
innings to an end at 149 His figures 
v/era five foi 43 Then he promptly 
cisked India to bat again This was 
some courage but he had the bow 
lers to do the job India were all 
out foi 138 He shared the wickets 
with Davidoon and Meckiff Ho 


showed the wide gap between Aus> 
traUa and India, as it were, in this 
victory The only consolation we 
had was the sabre-rattling innings of 
71 by Kunderan who knocked thi 
stuff out of the Australians 

Australia were one up Benaud 
would not be satisfied with a drawn 
result hut <hc last match at Eden 
Gardens did end in a draw India 
made 194 m the first innings Benaud 
bowled Contractoi Gopmath and 
Boide Australia owtd their total of 
331 to a magnifiient 113 by O’Neill 
After India had stored 339 m their 
second innings Australia had little 
time to make the winning hit ’They 
scoied 121 for two and 'he match 
ended in a draw 

Benaud tried his best for a vie 
tor\ but a voung batsman named 
Jaisimha baulked him of his sue 
cess Jaisiniha stood at the wicket 
for two days . nd made 74 runs He 
was sent as an opening batsman 
lit scirtd hi*- opportunity and esta 

I lished himself 

Benaud ended the senes with 29 
wiekets a feat athievtd also by 
Davidson The figures, .part the 
mfmory of Benaud is stiP fresh in 
our mind As I see with , y mind’s 
eye he it loming to the ciease, , 
tall ilim voung man sporting a wan 
ton stoop vet athletic and handsome 
His light aim goes light over 
and the fingers flip the ball at the 
Hst second he cuts across in his 
f( How through, he swings round 
throws up his arms skywards looks 
a1 the umpiie and I hear ‘ How/at’ 

II IS as commanding as the figure 
IS gentle He was a great skipper 



India's eoptoin, Romchond, is beinp eongratuloted by Benaud at Kanpur 
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Inter'Association Cricket 

ABIDES 
UNBEA TEN 
CENTUR Y 

By M. G. VIJAYASARATHI 


H yderabad earned the right U) 
meet Madras in the final of 
the P. Ramachandra Rao Memorial 
Shield in the Inter-Association cric¬ 
ket matcher With the entry (of 
Kerala and Andhra and the 3 foun- 
dation-Associations—Mysore, Mad¬ 
ras and Hyderabad—this year the 
competition was run on a knock-out 
basis. Hyderabad beat Mysore by 
virtue of their first inmngs lead of 
109 runs thanks to a fine innings by 
Abid Zainalbuddin, who hit up an un¬ 
conquered century Abid was deter¬ 
mined to see his team through and 
therefore, sacrificing his natural 
propensity for strokes, he was con¬ 
tent to wait for the loose ball to hit. 
Although his innings was not without 
blemish, his contribution was in¬ 
valuable. Having watched the match 
at its keenest period, 1 have no hesi¬ 
tation in giving the bouquet to Hy¬ 
derabad for their all-round superio¬ 
rity. They bowled better, fielded 
better and batted more consis¬ 
tently than the home team and 
were therefore worthy winners. I 
think Mysore's out-cricket was the 
poorest seen in recent years and 
their bowling practically innocuous. 
Except for Mahendra, who kept 4he 
ball well up to the batsmen and 
flighted it judiciously, none of the 
other bowlers made any impres¬ 
sion. I was particularly impressed 
by Pnahalad, the Hyderabad wic¬ 
ket-keeper, who performed with 
distinction. I was also impressed 
deeply by the Hyderabad openinjj 
bowlers, Edward and Govindaraj, 
who bowled with good pace and ac¬ 
curacy. K. G. Suresh of Mysore, 
who has been doing consistently 
this season, was the top scorer but 
the short end sweet knock by Kup- 
puswami was top class. He has a 
great future. I was deeply disap¬ 
pointed with Vijaya Kumai;. His bat¬ 
ting, bowling and, especially, his 
fielding were very sloppy. His hec¬ 
tic hitting in Mysore’s second knock 
was an effort of desperation lacking 
in quality. Arif Quadri, the Mysore 
skipper, was superior to his counter¬ 
part both in handling the bowling 
pud setting the field. 


After dismissmg Mysore for 295 
runs which was very poor indeed for 
a side stuffed with batsmen—Hyde¬ 
rabad put on 89 runs for the first 
wicket and later batsmen consoli¬ 
dated this remarkable start to bring 
the score to HO for two wickets. 
Suddenly they lost four wickets for 
the addition of 00 runs and eight 
wickets were down for 277 and ex¬ 
citement was mounting. At this 
stage Shad Ahmed let go a catch, a 
stumping chance and let go four 
byes to fill his cup of misery. All 
this time Abid was standmg firm 
watching the ruins and when the 
Mysore total was passed Abid was 
87 not out. The tail enders wagged 
and both MumtaJ and Lyn Edwards 
hit up 32 each and Mr. Extras total¬ 
led 31 giving Hyderabad a flattering 
total of 404. “Catches win matches” 
—Mysore should learn. 

What followed was a show of sheer 
desperation. Mysore rattled up 232 
for the loss of four wickets and set 
Hyderabad the task of making 124 
in 105 mmutes, when time was cal¬ 
led, Hyderabad had scored lOS for 
three wickets and thus the match 
ended. 

• • • 


MADRAS BEAT 


KERALA 


Br K. 8. NABASIHBUUI 

A FINE century by P. 8. Rama- 
chandran on his first appear¬ 
ance in the Inter-Association cricket 
tournament, good knocks by O. 
Padmanabhan, who was assemated 
wiHi Ramachandran in a big stand 
for the opening wicket and was un¬ 
lucky to miss his hundred by three 
runs, and by ^mr Ram Median 
followed by the meetive bowling of 
N. Ganapathi and P. R. Viawana- 
than, led to Madras beating Kerala 


with great ease and qualifying foi 
tiw final against Hyderabad. 

The match played at the Marini' 
waa over with almost the «>tiri 
third day to qiare and most of thi 
time the superiority of Medrae wa; 
obvious. Kerala, deserve praiae fo. 
their gaiiant debut in the aeries 
beating Andhra in the opamg matcl 
before losing to Madras in the semi 
final. (Ihis year, the tournament 
waa played on a knock-out basis. < 
Founded in memory of Mr. P 
Ramachandra Rao, the fatiter of 
P. R. Shyamsundar, who owns thf 
distinction of having played for three 
States in the Ranji Trophy, Hadrai., 
Mysore and Andhra, and of Ashok- 
anand, who too has played in the 
Ranji Trophy, the competition he', 
always been useful in helping ti 
groom talent for State ranks. It 
affords an excellent opportunity foi 
promising youngsters. 

The action of the Kerala skippci 
in putting Madras in first was 
much surprising as it was unwai 
ranted considering his side’s com 
parative weakness. The only justifi 
cation possible is that he banked'on 
chance to restrict Madras to a small 
total. Anyway the gamble proved 
disastrous and except for the first 
half hour or so, when P. S. Rama 
chandran and D. Padmanabhan not 
only scored at a slow pace, but 
what was worse ’’tested”, (to use a 
colloquial term) the fieldsmen mort 
than once, Kerala were all tbrougl 
much inferior. There was one pmise 
worthy feature; the visiting playen 
stuck to their difficult task gaUantl> 

Ramachandran and Padmanabhai 
survived early let-ups and dug them 
selves in. Ramachandran stayed 
for exactly three hours to make lOU 
including nine 4’a and with Padma 
nabhan put on 175 for the first wir 
ket. Ramachandran, who had madi 
his mark in schools cricket lor the 
P.S. High School as well as the Cit> 
and South Zone and progressec 
through the Inter-Collegiate anc 
University cricket, used to be more 
successfiu with the ball, bowlinj 
Icg-spinners. He caught the eye oi 
A. F. Wenalay, the oilabrated eoacl 
and, prooeedbig to Coimbatore 
for bis engiaaeriag studiM, eamt 
under die attention of S. Balafcrish. 
nan, formar Ranji Trophy atoyei 
(who was a member of the Madirae 
team which won the Natkmel eham 
pionahip yearn back beathig Indore 
m the fiiiel)..aBd has im|»ovad hn 
batting considerably. Only a fort¬ 
night earlier, be had scored a cen 
tury for Coimbatore against Chi.i 
gleput in the Inter-Dietriets tour 
nament. He revealed an attracts e 
style with strokes all round the wi 
ket in compiling his century agalxi.d 
Kerala. I would suggast that he du< ( 
not neglect liie bowling, so diat I x 
value could become greater. Alt'** 
the early stages he played a fr<< 
attacking game. 

Padmanabhan, on the other hand 
was patnetakhig widi motteuleus de 
fence and seoied mninly diroust 
sinfles, hittini only one 4 before I’t' 
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The Moctros worn for the l>. Romachondro Roo Mtmoriol The Kerqto leom. who lost to Modros .n the Trophy 

Trophy. 


ing run out at 97, the only way it 
appeared he coidd be got out, so 
.steady he was. In the latter part of 
his innings he showed greater enter¬ 
prise. A well-directed push to cover 
(etched him a number of runs. His 
innings lasted 200 minutes. 

The Madras captain. B. Ram 
Mohan, helped himself to a bright 
t>9-.'playing a correct and polished 
game with neat drives. At stumps 
(in the first day. Madras were 340 
(or seven and I expected that the 
.second day the side would declare, 
but Ram Mohan continued the in¬ 
nings, though the last three wickets 
vielded only 16 runs. Perhaps the 
Madras skipper thought that hi.s 
players should get batting practice 
But it was not to be! Radhakrishnan 
and Ravi Karsandas each took three 
tickets. 

Kerala collapsed tor 86 and lusi 
.^even wickets in the second inning.s 
by close of the second day. In the 
first innings, the highest individual 
^core was 12 made by Ashok. Gana- 
pathi was unplayable with his off 
spinners, maintaining perfect length 
and flighting the ball cleverly to bag 
-ix wickets for only 20 runs in 12 
overs (four maidens). Visvanathan. 
the new ball bowler, took two wic- 
iiots for five runs. Tf-e Kerala bats- 
iitcn were inept and lacked confi 
donee. 

Following on. the visitors fared 
vujise and could reach only 67, with 
their skipper Joseph making the 
l ost of the bad position with a cour¬ 
ageous 25. P. R. Visvanathan prov¬ 
ed most successful this time, parti- 
•tlarly during the few minutes of 
play on tiie last day when he took 
■he last three wickets, to finish with 
i ve wickets at tite very meagre 
of nine runs in 8.4 overs (five 
>t aidens). He was pacy and accu¬ 
rate. This pKwnising son of P. S. 
itamachandran, the fdrmer M.R.C. 
and State fast bowler, (who holds 
•he record of all ten wickets in an 
tunings in the Madras senior league), 
I ns developed into a good Beam 
>'->wler partieularly after being 
c-iached by Gilchrist, the West In- 
(••98 paeeman, bid would do well to 
• duce Ids run-up. Be has a fluent 
»i!ion, but’should im^mre his sta* 
•f ma. Gaaasathi and Visvanathan 


finished with seven wickets each in 
the match. 

The other new ball bowler of the 
Madras side, Mandana, got only one 
wicket in the match. He also would 


do well u> cut his unduly long start, 
which often led- to his offending the 
front-foot rule and being called. P 
Krishiian did well behind the wic¬ 
ket for M<')dra8. 


exclusive 
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City Vs. Districts 

Easy Win 
For City 

Though it failed as a contest, the City v. Districts cricket 
match played at Cuddalore on August 22 and 23 served to 
revive memories ami rc-kindle interest in the game in the 
town. City won the match by eight wickets. 

By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


^‘HE City V. Di.stricls cricket match 
^ for the Dr. C. P Ramaswamy 
Iyer Trophy played at Cuddalorc on 
August 22 and 23 not only served to 
j'cviye old memories among the re¬ 
sidents of the coa.stal town but also 
helped the South Arcot District As¬ 
sociation in then efforts to re-kindle 
interest in the game there to-day. 
In fact the match provided some of 
the older generation an opportunity 
to gather together and engage in 
“cricket talk”. 

The earliest memory of the game 
in the town dates back to 1914 when 
one Mr. Raju Mudaliar, a local 
vakil, was in charge and icgutar 
matches were played. With Mr. 
Edgington, District Judge, taking 
part most of the players came from 
the local bar. The period between 
1923 and 1929 was one of great acti¬ 
vity with about a dozen matches be¬ 
ing played with teams from Madras. 
From 1929, the interest was main¬ 
tained mainly through the efforts of 
Dr. P. Vaidyanathan and Mr. V. 
C. Narayanaswamy Naidu, an engi¬ 
neer. Not only district officials but 
also members of Parry and Co., 
Lid., and Rodier Mills of Pondi¬ 
cherry co-operated in keeping up in¬ 
terest in the game. In 1939 the Cud¬ 


dalorc Cricket Club merged with the 
Cosmopolitan Club to form the Cos- 
moplitan Cricket Club with Dr 
Vaidyanathan at the helm. 

For a lew years the standard of 
crickei was satisfactory and many 
interesting matches were played, at 
home and outside. Among those pro¬ 
minent during these years were 
A.gate. Janakuam, P. Hadfield. 
Banks, Mclwer and Dramond of 
Parry’s, C. Ramaswamy, the Test 
cricketer, Dowsaintcr, Port Officer, 
Ward Close. Truscot and Lonsdale, 
police officials. 

After a short slump the game got 
revived after A. R Damodaran, the 
piescnt President of the South Arcot 
District A.ssociation, formed a cou¬ 
ple of years ago, came on the scene. 
Damodaran ha.s not stinted either 
money or effort to vitalise cricket 
activities in Cuddalore and the suc¬ 
cessful staging of the match was 
entirely due to him, V. K. Sankaran, 
the Secretary of the Association, and 
a loyal band of crickcl-Iovcrs. Damo- 
(laran has many plans, including 
the maintenance of a proper ground, 
to improve the game in Cuddalore. 

Coming to the match, it failed to 
live up to expectations and proved 


a disappointment to the local crowd. 
This was mainly due to the calibre 
of the Districts team. With about 
six of the best of the District play- 
ers failing to turn up for trials, tho¬ 
ugh for good reason, the Committee 
had no other option but to make the 
best of a bad bargain. The match 
was over shortly after tea on the 
second day with the City team win¬ 
ning by eight wickets. 

The highlight of the match was 
the batting of P. K. Belliappa for 
the City. He passed the fifty mark 
in both innings. He wa.s the only 
t.'layer to show ability to stick on to 
the crease in the context of a three- 
day match. He was not in the best 
of form in the first innings, often 
jnistiming the ball, but he decided 
mo.st sensibly to stay on and play 
himself in; the effect of this was 
seen fully in the second innings 
when he made lovely strokes both 
m front and square off the wicket. 

For the Districts, H. D. Ballal 
played a tit-bit of a knock in the se¬ 
cond innings. Since last season, 
when he gained the State cap. Bal- 
Ini has gained much in confidence 
and goes for his strokes without in¬ 
hibition.'!. He is certain to be an 
asset to the State in the coming 
•sea.son as he is also a fine fields¬ 
man Young S. Chandramouli of 
Salem also impressed with his all¬ 
round ability and, with encourage 
ment, should prove a useful cric¬ 
keter P. A. Narayanaswamy, off 
spinner, was the most successful 
howler of the match. He ha.s thi 
capacity for sustained effort and i.'- 
not afraid to flight the ball. But hi.-: 
bowling wa.s exaggerated by the 
poor approach of most of the City 
batsmen. The leturn match will be 
played in November . 

The scores; Di.stricts XI 126 (K 
S. Vaidyanathan 37, J. C. Patel foui 
for 20) and 152 (H. D. Ballal 36. T 
R. Mukundan 52, U. Prabhakar Ra< 
four for .32), lost to City XI 200 (P 
K. Belliappa 64, A. G. Satwendei 
Singh 30, S. V. S. Mani 27, P A 
Narayanaswamy six for 81) and 81 
for two (P. K. Belliappa 52). 



The aroup of the winning City XI. with then 


Tht Diitricts teom. with their Monogei 




They are woven lo express casual 
elegance. They offer you a magni¬ 
ficent choice of checks, colours, 
and pleasing patterns. See them at 
your BINTEX dealers today. 
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Sdisations of Sport 


By FRANK WRIGHT 


WHAT A 


WICKET-KEEPER! 


UTHEM the Australien cricket 
TT team made their debut at the 
Oval in 1878, fans flocked from all 
parts of England to run a critical 
eye over the “colonials.'* Apart from 
a visit by a team of aborigines ten 
years earlier, it was the flrst-ever 
tour by an Australian side and in¬ 
terest was high. 

two players in particular created 
great excitement One was F.R. 
(“The Demon’’) Spofforth, a tall, 
fast bowler who had demoralised J. 
Lillywhite’s team in Australia the 
previous season. The other was a 
young wicket-keeper named Jack 
Blackham whose feat of taking all 
bowlers — Spofforth included—over 
the stumps had been related with 
awe by that team on their return to 
England. 

Many fans were openly sceptical 
of the reports, arguing that Spof¬ 
forth couldn’t be as fast as was 
claimed or that Blackham had 
merely been playing to the crowd 
and couldn’t operate effectively so 
close to the stumps. 'When the 
M.C.C. won the toss and elected to 
bat, a ripple of excitement ran 
through the record crowd. Now 
they’d see what these two colonial 
“terrors” were really like. 

Four and a half hours later the 
match was all over and the English 
fans had their answer. In two in¬ 
nings the M.C.C. scored a total of 
52 while Australia knocked up 41 in 
their first innings and lost one wic¬ 
ket for 12 in the second. 

Cmdilag VktoiT 

It was a crushing victory, achie¬ 
ved largely through the dynamic 
Spofforth-Blackham combination. 
“The Demon” took 16 wickets in toe 
match, while Blackham brought off 
an incredible catch and a stumping 
from his bowling, and unnerved au 
batsmen by sURiding practically on 
top of them. 

One London newspaper said: “Mr. 
Spofforth’s delivery is quite appal¬ 
ling. The balls thimder like cannon 
shot.’’ Yet toe most remarkable fea¬ 
ture of toe match was the way 
Blackham handled this “caxmon 
shot.” Day after day, on all sorts of 
wickets during that tour, Blackham 
stood up to all his bowlers in a 
manner which was a revelation to 
English cricket.* He was always 
waiting to meet even the fastest de- 
liveriea an inch or so behind toe 
stumps, which was how he stumped 

so mativ. hatamen who haA tw>»n 


used to batting out of their crease 
with impunity. 

No Lonc-stoo 

Another eye-opener to the Oval 
crowd that day was the fact toat 
Blackham had no long-stop. The art 
of wicket-keeping ui England up 
till that time had consisted of a 
gloved and padded fieldsman, stan¬ 
ding well back from the stumps, 
whose primary task was to stop the 
balls the batsman missed or didn’t 
play. If a ball came through with a 
bit of extra pace, however, it wasn’t 
unusual for the keeper to let it go 
through to his long-stop who hover¬ 
ed behind him down on the boun¬ 
dary. Sufficient balls were allowed 
through to make the long-stop a 
permanent fixture in any field pla- 
cings of that period, but Blackham’s 
revoluti(»iary style quickly changed 
all that. 

Several years before in an inter 
district match in Melbourne Black¬ 
ham had been approached by his 
long-stop who hadn’t had a ball to 
field for over two hours. “I’m get¬ 
ting nothing to do, Jack,’’ he said. 
“Perhaps I should field at fine leg?’* 
Thus was bom Blackham’s other 
contribution to modem cricket. He 
dispensed with a long-stop and gave 
his team an extra fieldsman. 

Greatest Combination 

Although that first visit to Eng¬ 
land in 1878 was only by a combin- 



He wos a striking figure behind the 

tetiimrse 


ed Now Souto Wabs-Vietesria sit 
and no official Test motdies we 
played, Blackham made seven mo 
trips in toe next 15 yekrs. He playi 
in 35 Tests in all, several of tb^ , 
Australia’s captain, stumping 
batsmen and catching 55. 

He took many hard knocks, one 
particular from a rearing Spoftor 
delivery making an indentatitm 
his chest which he carried until 1 
died in 1932. 

Be and Spofforth are probably 1 
greatest bowler-keeper combinati 
in cricket history. Yet strange' 
Spofforth stood down in protest tl 
first time Blackham was picked f 
Australia.. It happened during t! 
1876-77 tour by Lilly white's teai 
W. I,. Murdoch, the N.S.W. -keepc 
was dropped for the first Test 
Melbourne in favour of Blackha 
whereupon Spofforth angrily refus 
to play. Blackham, he said, was r 
good enough for his bowling. 

Star of Match 

With Spofforth out, toe Australia 
expected a hiding but surpris 
themselves and everyone else ' 
winning by 45 runs. Star of t 
match was Blackham. He caug 
four batsmen and made two stum 
ings, one a lightning effort when 1 
English batsman Shaw momentari 
lifted his back foot as he stretch 
down the wicket. 

A fortnight later Spofforth had 
hesitation in accepting Biackha 
when the pair were cho.-ien for t 
Second Test in Sydney. There Sh; 
fell a victim to Blackham aga 
when he was stumped off a fast b. 
from Spofforth in what is still i 
garded as one of the most brillia 
efforts by a wicket-keeper ever si- 
in Australia. 

Shaw overbalanced as he plaj 
at and missed a fast delivery w 
outside the off stump, yet next ii 
tant his bails were gone. From th 
until his retirement in 1B94 Blac 
ham was a permanent fixture in t 
Australian team and, like a numb 
of other Australian stars since, t 
performances in England were ev 
greater than at home. 

Feared by Batsmen 

Once, in 1884, when they wr 
playing the Gentlemen of Englar 
the home side only needed a doz 
runs with three wickets in bar 
Blackham won the match when 
calmly stumped the last three bai 
men in succession—a wlcket-keepe 
hat-trick! 

Like most keepers Blackham 
on the small side, standing only 
fim. and weighing only 101 sti r 
But his close-cropped black be'<i 
glinting eyes and small cap pen^i 
on his head made him a stril-'’- 
ftgure behind toe stumps. He '' 
not flamboyant. But his quiet «< " 
ency and lightning speed made ^ 
all the more feared by batsmen. 

A measure of his popularity 
Australia was his nickaame. 

.Ta<>lr*’__fVw> aBmfi nffertinMafe rul 



,» AUBtralia’s ipreatest racehorse oi 
bat era. Carbine. 

Blackham played his last Test in 
Sydney in 1894 and It proved one or 
be finest of his career. In Australia's 
■ecord first innings total of 586 he 
icored a hard-hitting 74 and figured 
n a ninth wicket partnership of 154 
with Syd Gregory. It still stands as a 
-ecord for the ninth wicket for Enn- 
land-Australian Tests. 

Grace’s Tribute 

Blackham snared another thicr 
victlin.s behind the stumps during the 
natch but he received a severe 
knock in the che.st which meant the 
end of his cricketing days. Since then 
there have been a number of other 
great keepers. Wlicthcr any of them 
has been greater is a matter of opi¬ 
nion. Certainly Blackham was a 
cricketing genius who revolutionised 
the art of wicket-keeping. 

Probably his greatest tribute caim- 
from the grand old man of the game. 
Dr. W. G. Grace, who was once ask¬ 
ed to name the best wicket-keeper 
he had seen. “Don’t be silly,” snap¬ 
ped the doctor. "There has only been 
■ nc Jack Blackham.” 
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It’s SO delicious, so refreshing, so 
wholesome. Made from sun-ripened 
fruits...rich in vitamins. Available 
in Orange, Lemon and six other 
varieties. 

The largest selling squashes 
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GILLETTE 

CUP 

FINAL 


Sussex led by E M 
Dexter, won thf 
Gillette Cup for th<' 
knock-out crirke* 
roimpetition defeatin,^ 
Warwickshire by eight 
wickets at Lord's. 










Warwickshire's cap 
tain M, J K Smith 
dives forward to reach 
the creose before o 
throw from Thomson 
IS about to shotter 
the wicket, 







M J K Smith 

bowled by Snow 

for 28 
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Thomson (Sussex) who bowled extremely well 
for the winners is seen with his captain E. R. 
Dexter, holding the trophy. 
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WORRELL'S XI 
MEET 
ENGLAND 

Rain spoilt the Festival 
match between England and 
Sir Frank Worrell’s West 
Indies* XI at Lord’s on Sep¬ 
tember 16. When the match 
ended the scores were : Eng¬ 
land 208 and West Indies Sit 


K. Fletcher driving Gibbs. The batsman scored 70 runs. 



for two. 


G Sobers whips the boils off to run out T. E. Boiley. 



Ployers make a dosh for the pavilion as it rains. 








We Should Win 
At Tokyo 

By ERIC BLANKLEY 


AT this moment, the spotlight is on 
\ Tokyo where the Olympic Games 
lie being inaugurated to-day, 
he eyes and ears of the world will 
Dllow this great sports festival that 
romises to be the greatest and most 
pectacular Olympiad ever. 

We, in India, will have our hearts 
Ik'd with hope and expectations, for 
■T. hockey team will be making a 
'lermined bid to regain tiie world 
r»wn, lost to Pakistan at Rome. 

Quite a lot has already been writ* 
,’n and spoken about the merits and 
rospects of our ehances, and some of 
■le older generation are prone to 
ompare and discuss the standard of 
ndian hockey to-day with that of 
If past. As a keen follower of the 
a.iic for the past 35 years and having 
een a player myself for well over 
(I years, from 1927 to 1947, and 
avtng witnessed some of the perfor- 
lances of our teams against the visit- 
11 . countries like England, Japan, 
fenya and Malaysia, I am of the 
pinion that the general standard of 
ur game has not deteriorated, 
hi'Ugh, foreign national teams who 
ire “easy meat" for India 30 years 
go, are to-day almost on a par with 
^ and we realise that the days of 
i-ormg goals ad lib against them are 
ver. 

.'lithough we do not possess, just at 
‘t”;ent, wizards like Dhyan Chand 
■r Penniger, we have in Harbinder 
it.gh, a player of outstanding ability 
n-i a match-winner on his day. With 
■ihers like Gurbux Singh, Prithipal 
'i'.iranjit Singh, Peter. Toppo and 
n,i;n-ur-Rehman all first-class play- 
r available, we can definitely field 


a team worthy of upholding the past 
tradition.s of our hockey. 

I feel however, that the I.H.F. se¬ 
lectors erred in not selecting the team 
early, as also the coach and manager. 
In that event, the players, relieved of 
the nervous tension now undermining 
their game, might have settled down 
to the real business of moulding them¬ 
selves into a top-class team. Also our 
lads have had quite a strenuous sea¬ 
son this year, and 1 feel a little rest 
and relaxation might have done them 
a world of good, in such a manner, so 
as to bring them to peak fitness, a vi¬ 
tally important factor, and from 
right on time for the battle at Tokyo. 

Comparing our present day teams 
with the Olympic sides of 1928-32. 
and 1936, I consider those past teams 
were superior, only because of their 
perfect team-work and understand¬ 
ing, plus the goal-.sconng ability of 
the forwards. Jaffar. Hoop Singh, 
Dhyan Chand and F. C Wells, all 
were great goal-scorers, and backed 
up by the peerless Penniger they 
moved like a well-oiled machine 
These two features are sadly lacking 
in our hockey to-day. 

To my mind, only Harbinder Singh 
and to a lesser degree, Inam-ur-Reh- 
man have real goal-getting potential, 
and it is up to the coaches to train 
our forwards to place their shots with 
prcislon and accuracy, for far too 
many chances are wasted through 
reckless and wild hitting. From ex¬ 
perience it only requires a little cool 
headedness in the circle on the part 
of our forwards and goals will come. 

The standard of Indian hockey to¬ 
day. is still a cut above the rest of 
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the exception. This is obvious from 
the fact that some of the strong fore¬ 
ign teams have adopted new crowd¬ 
ing out tactics, i.e.. playing about 
seven or eight players in their de¬ 
fence and relying on a few sporadic 
raids by two or three forwards to get 
a chance goal. India have got to find 
an answer to these tactics which 
they will definitely encounter at 
Tokyo. 

The remedy will be for our for¬ 
wards and half-backs to co-ordinate 
their movements, using our wingers 
as much as possible, and use the 
through-pass effectively This I feel 
will prove succe.s.sful against over- 
crowded defence With out superior 
ball-control and deft .stick-work this 
can be done. 

While on the .subicct of this new 
lactic.s, of a crowded defence, which 
is spoiling the beauty of the.game, 1 
venture to suggest that the Interna¬ 
tional body governing world hcckey, 
who have made a few changes in the 
rules with a view, no doubt, to im¬ 
proving hockey, should consider en¬ 
larging the playing area of the field. 
An increase of 10 feet in length and 
6 feet in width, would, I am sure, 
give players a little more elbo v room 
to display their real skill at..; ability, 
and bring back brightness and the 
beauty of hockey and also nullify the 
tactics of over-crowded defence 

Last, but not least, I wish to stress 
that the coach and manager .selected 
to accompany our team to Tokyo, 
should mix freely with all pla¬ 
yers, devoting themselves to the 
task of not only knitting the 
players into a well-disciplined team, 
but into one large happy family. Only 
by mixing with the players can they 
learn the different whims and tempera¬ 
ments of their players and tactfully 

handle them, giving sound advice 

whenever necessary, A really astute 
coach, can be of immense value to 
our team at Tokyo, for an astute 
coach can quickly sum up any weak¬ 
ness in the opposition during a game, 
or notice any playing defect in our 
team, and so instruct and remedy 

matters quickly. 

One thing is certain and that is, if 
our manager, coach and players 

arrive at Tokyo as a lea! happy fami¬ 
ly and stay together as one, our lads' 
will definitely pul their best foot for¬ 
ward and return to India as world 
champions once again 


SIX REASONS . . . 

(1) Have you played for Schools, Varsity State or India ? 

(2) Have you umpired in Ranji Trophy matches and Test matches? 

(3) Do you report on Schools. Varsity. State and Test matches? 

(4) Are you a cricket fan? 

(5) Are you interested in cricket statistics? 

(6) Do you have a cricket library? 

if your answer is ‘‘Yes” for any of <1ic above, you most have a copy of 

INDIAN CRICKET 1964 

Acclaimed as INDIA’S "WISDIiN" Rs. 5. - (post free) 

KASTlIRl ft SONS L'rD„ Mount Road, Mudras-2. 
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Hockey in 

The Olympics 


. By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


M odern hockey seems to have 
had its beginnings in France 
though it is said to be the oldest 
game played with a ball and stick in 
the world in Persia around 2000 B.C. 
and later in Greece. The French 
called their game “hoquet”—which 
in their language meant a shep- 
heid's stick—and when the game 
eventually made its way to Britain 
it came to be known as hockey. As 
the year.s rolled by the game under- 
v/ent many changes to its present 
polished form. In 1883 the Wimble¬ 
don Hockey Club of London formu¬ 
lated new rules which made field 
hockey a fast and exciting sport. 
The game spread rapidly through¬ 
out Britain the fairer sex also tak¬ 
ing to it in large numbers. In fact 
it was an English teacher working in 
Connecticut, Louise Robert, that in¬ 
troduced hockey in the United 
States. She interested one Henry 
Greer in the sport in 1926, who took 
great pains to develop 'the game in 
the States. 

Hockey in the Olympic Games was 
introduced in 1900 mainly due to 
BntLsh enthusiasm in the Parks 
Games. Each visiting team were 
matched against one from the host 
country and no official champion 
was determined. Britain won in 1908 
and 1920, the year.'; in which it was 
played again as part of the Olym¬ 
pic Gaines. Meanwhile the British 
army personnel had introduced 
the game in India and the Indians, 
developing a wonderful pattern of 
play, became champions at the 
game. They first competed in the 
1928 Games at Amsterdam and till 
Pakistan wrested the title from 
them at Rome in 1960 reigned su¬ 
preme. More nations have been en¬ 
tering their teams in this competi¬ 
tion and under the inspiration of the 
Gamc.s have made tremendous im¬ 
provement in their methods of play¬ 
ing hockey, so that the gaps bet¬ 
ween the playing skills of the compe¬ 
titors has narrowed down consider¬ 
ably. 

Field Hockey: 1908: Great Britain; 
1920: Great Britain; 1928; British In¬ 
dia; 1932: British India: 1036: British 
India; 1948: India; 1952: India; 1056: 
India: 1960; Pakistan. 

1928: .4t Amsterdam: India beat Aus¬ 
tria 6-0; Belgium 6-0; Denmark 
5-0; Switzerland 6-0; and Holland 3-0. 


The team; Jaipal Singh (captain), 
Allen, Roeque, Hammond, Kher SiMh, 
Pinniger, Goodsir-Cullen, Gateley, Fe- 
roze Khan, Dhyan Chand, Marthins, 
Seaman, Shaukat Ali, Norris and Na- 
wab of Pataudi. Mr. A. B. Ross was 
manager. Goalkeeper Allen did not 
concede a single goal. Only three men 
saw the team off at Bombay but a 
magnificent reception was given to 
them on their triumphant return. 

1932: At I-os Angeles: India beat 
Japan 11-1; beat America 24-1. Of the 
24 goals Dhyan Chand scored 8, Rup 
Singh 10. Gurmit Singh 5 and Pinm- 
ger one. 

The team: R. J. Allen and A. C. 
Hind; C. Tapscll, L. C. Hammond and 
S A slam; F. Brewis, S. Lai Shah 
Bokhari (captain). Masud Mmhas, ahd 
E. C. Pinniger; R. J, Carr. Gurmit 
Singh. Dhyan Chand, Rup Singh, S. M. 
Jaffar and W. P. Sullivan. Manager: 
Mr. G. D. Sondhi. 

1936: At Berlin: India beat Hungary 
4-0; U.S.A 7-0; Japan 9-0; France 10-0; 
Germany 4-1 Ot the 38 goals scored 
Dhyan Chand scored 11, Rup Singh 
11, Jaffar 3, Tapscll 4, Dara 4, Fer¬ 
nandez 2. Shabuddin 2, Cullen 1, 

The team: Dhyan Chand (captain), 
R J. Allen, C. Tapscll. Mohammed 
Hussain Gurcharan Singh, J. Phi¬ 
lips, E J. C Cullen, M. N. Masud, 
B Nimal. J. Galllbardi. Ahsan Mo¬ 
hammed Khan. I. C Emmett, Shaha- 
buddin, Rup Singh. S. M. Jaffar. P. P. 
Fernandez and Dara. 

1948; At Wembley; The matches 
were played in three groups and three 
countries qualified to the top posi¬ 
tions. India beat Austria 8-0; Argen¬ 
tina 9-0; Spain 2-0; Holland 2-1; beat 
Britain (final) 4-0. 

The (earn: R. Francis and L. Pinto; 
Akhtar Hussain. R S. Gentle. Walter 
D’Souza and Trilochan Singh; M. Vaz. 
Keshav Dutt, Claudius and Jaswant; 
Latiff, Jansen, R. Rodrigues. Balbir 
Singh, Glacken, Nandy Singh, K. D. 
Singh, 'Babu' (captain), L. Fernan¬ 
dez and Kishenlal (captain). 

1952; At Helsinki; India beat Austria 
4-0; England 3-1; and Holland (final) 
6-1. Balbir Singh scored nine of the 13 
goals. 

The team: Francis. Dharam Singh, 
Gentle, Claudius. Keshav Dutt, Peru- 
mal, Raghbir Lai. Babu (obtain), 
Balbir Smgh, Udham Singh, Rajago- 

E al. Desamuthu, Swaroop Singh, Da 
uz, Jaswant. Nandy Singh, Dubey 
and Gurung. 

Classification Tounutment 

Pool 1: Australia drew with Belgium 
2-2. beat N. Zealand 1-0, Singapore 
9-0. New Zealand beat Singapore 13-0, 


Belgium 3-2, Belgium beat Slngapo 
5-0. 


Pool 2; Malaya beat Afghanistan 8 
XT.S. 3-0, Kenya 3-2, Kenya beat U 
3-0, Afghanistan 0-0, Afghanistan dn 
with tr s 1.1 


Flnsl Dlacings: India, Pakistan, Gt 
many. Great Britain, Australia. Nc 
Zealand, Belgium, Singapore, Malay 
Kenya, Afghanistan and United State 

1956: MHLBODBNB 


Pool 1: India beat Afghanistan 14- 
U.S. 16-0; Singapore 6-0- Singapire be 
U.S. 6-1, Afghanistan 5-0. Afghanist; 
beat U.S. 5-1. 

Classification; India; 6 points; Sing 
goK: 4 jwints; Afghanistan: 2 point 

Pool 3: Great Britain drew with M 
lays 2-2; Kenya 1-1. beat AustraUa S 
and (re-play) 1-0: Australia be.at Ke 
ya 2-0,. Malaya 3-2; Malaya drew wi 
Kenya 1-1. 

Classiflation' Great Britain; 4 point 
Australia: 4 points; Malaya: 2 point 
Kenya; 2 points. 

Pool S: Pakistan beat Bel^um 2- 
Now Zealand 5-1, drew with Germ<n 
0-0; Germany beat New Zealand 5. 
drew with Belgium 0-0; New Zealai 
beat Belgium 3-0. 

Classification: Pakistan: 5 point 
Germany: 4 points; New Zealand, 
points; Belgium; 1 point. 

Semi-finals: India beat Germany 1- 
Pakistan beat Great Britain 3-2. 

Final: India beat Pakistan 1-0. 

Third Place match; Germany be 
Great Britain 3-1. 


The Teams 

India; S. Laxman. A. Bakshish, i 
Gentle, L. Claudius. C, Kumar. P. P 
rumal, R. Lai, G. Singh, B. Smgh ' 
Singh. R. Bhola. 

Pakistan; H. Zakir, A. Munii, ) 
Atif. R. Ghulam. A. Anwar. H. Mu 
sarat, N. Alam, A. Hamid. A. Habi 
A. Nasir. U. Motti. 

Germany: A, Luecker, H. Nonn, ( 
Ullerich, G. Brennecke, W. Delmes. 1 
Ferstl, H. Dollheiser, H. Radzikowsk 
W. Nonn, H. Budinger. W. Rose 
baum. 

Great Britain: D. Archer, D. Can 
ill, J. Strovea, J. Cockett, F Dav, 
A. Robinson. F. Scott. N. Forster, I 
Thomas. J. Conroy. M. Doughty. 

Australia; L. Hailey, D. Spackmai 
A. Barblett. D. Kemp, K. Leeson, 1 
Carton, E. Pearce, I. Dick, R. Whiti 
side. 

New Zealand; W. Schaefer, J. At 
rams. R. Johansson, B. Johnston, • 
Tynan. M. Loudon, A, Mcl, Currie, a 
Hobson, G. McGregor. I. Armstroni 
P. Bygrave. 

Belgium; J. Van Leer, J. Duboi.'i. ^ 
Enderle, J. Vanderstappen, R. Gooi 
sens, L. Decrop, J. Rensburg, A. Muj 
chs, R. Paternoster, A. Carbinelle, r 
Lorette. 

Singapore: H. AbduUah R. Mosbet 
gen, 9. Doraiswamy. W. Hay, S. VellJ 
pillai, V. Devadas, P. Fernandez » 
Vijiaratnam, P. Pennefather, 0. 9 
Rosario, B. Coutts. ' 

Malaya: P. Van Huizen, M. Shanbij 
ghanathan, W. Vlas, P. Sankey. i 
Selvanayagam. M. Sheperdson, ' 
Singh, S. Devendran, C. Kim, N. Ani 
S. Sheikh Ali. 

Kenya; R. Prank, A. Vaz, B. Sidh 
R. Dalgado, S. Oeol. O. CoulioR, > 



ereira, T. Birar, W. Flenderleith, 
. O’Souza, A. Mendonca. 

Afghanistan- A. Shah, A. Kadir, 
amasan, NasruUah, D. Mohammad, 
Ullah J. Gul, M. Amin, B. Dul, M. 
abya, Salauddin. 

United States; K. Ucko, W. Stude, T. 
eegstra, H. CUffor, G. Krulze, R. 
^ittlesburger, F. Ucko, H. Marcoplas, 

. Jongeneel, K. Orban, J. Rote. 

1960: ROHE 
GROUP A 

ugust 26: 

India (S. Laxman, Prithipal Singh, 

. L. Sharma, L. W. Claudius, Cha- 
^niit Singh, Sawant, Jogindcr Singh, 

. J. Peter, Jaswant Singh, Udham 
ingh, R. S. Bhola) beat Denmark 
).0 iP. Nielsen, E. Frandsen. T. Jen- 
?n, V. Peitcrsen. V, Nielsen, H. Glen- 
nin. W. Krislollersen, E. Nielsen, 

' Btunn, J. Guldbrand.'ien, B. Kil- 
(>n). 


Ahmed, K. Habib, Noor Alam, A. Ha¬ 
mid, A. Waheed, Naseer Ahmed) beat 
Aoitralia 3-0 (L. Hailey. W. Spackman. 
M. Crossman, J. McBride, K, Carton J 
Hearce, H. Evans, G, Pearce, iM 
Craig, E. Pearce). 

Scorers; Mushtaq Ahmed. Bashir 
Ahmed, Noor Alam. 

- rotoBd (Z. Woydylak. C. Kubiak, W. 
Smigielski, R. Mical. R. Marzec, N. 
Maciaszczyk, W. Rozanski. L Wis¬ 
niewski. H. Flynik. A. Flynik. J. Fly- 
nik) beat Japan 2-1 (H. Fujiwara, T. 
Nakamura. T. .Yuzaki, T. Abe. H. 
Yamazaki, T. Yaguchi, H. Kojima, K. 


Wima. M. Kaube, K. Iwahashi, I. 
Sado). 

Seorer,<!; Winiewski, Rozanski: 
Kojima. 

Pakistan (Rashid, Munir Ahmed. 
Manzur. Rasul. A. Ahmed, B. Ahmed, 
Noor Alam, Hamid, Waheed, N. Ah¬ 
med. M. Ullah) beat Poland 8-6 fL. 
k Kubiak. W. Smizielski, 

R. Mical. R. Marzec, N, Maciaszczyk, 
W, Rozanski L, Wisniewski J. Flynik, 
H Flynik. A. Flynik). 

Scorers. M. Ahmed. Noor Alam. Ha¬ 
mid 3, Waheed 2. Noor Alam. 

Continued on next pane 


MAKE SURE IT'S 


Scorers: Prithipal Singh 3, Peter 2, 
aswant Singh 2, Bhola 3. 

New Zealand: (B. Schaffer. J. Ab- 
ams, I. Kerr, B. Turner. J. Cullen. 
. R. Gillespie. M McKinnon. G. Mcl 
Iregor, K Percy, H Hodson, P. By- 
rave) drew with Holland 1-1 (Buteux. 
' Terlincen, J. Leemhuis, H. Wakf- 
er. J. Van Coosvilligen, T Von 
)igck, J. Van Erven Dorens. G. Over- 
Tjkink, W. de Beer, E. Zwier, T, Van 
'.roonhaveni 

Scorers- Hodson; Van Erven Dorens. 
iugust 30: 

India (Laxman, Prithipal Singh, 
iharma. Claudiu.s, Charanjit Singh, 
(lohinder Lai Jogindci- Singh, Peter, 
laswant Singh, lldham Singh, Bhola) 
)cat Holland 4-1 (Jan de Rintcr Cor- 
iit. Tcrlinccn. J. Leemhuis. Hansmag, 
i V. Coosvilligen, T. V. Djick, Dorens. 
Ivcrdijklnk. W. de Beer. F Fiolet, 
1 . V Vroinhaven). 

Scorers: Prithipal Singh 2. Jaswant 
iingh, Bhola; Vroonhaven. 

Vugust 31 

New Zealand (Schaffer. Abrams, J 
Barclay. Turner, Cullen, Gillespie, T. 
Hayde.'McGregor, Hodson. McKinnin, 
Bygravel beat Denmark 4-1 (V. Niel- 
ipo, Frandsen, Jensen Peitersen, P. 
Nielsen. Glendrup. Kristofersen, E. 
Nielsen. C. Bruim, J. Guldbrandsen, F. 
Christiansen). 


Scorers: Turner 2, Hodson, Bygrave. 
Christiansen. 


September 2: 

India (Laxman. Prithipal Singh. 
Mohinder Lai. Claudius, Charanjit 
Singh, Mohinder, Joginder Singh, Pe¬ 
ter, Sharma, Udham Singh, Bhola) 
beat New Zealand 3-0 (Schaefer, Ab¬ 
rams, 1. Kerr, Turner, Ud Din Zaka, 
Gillespie, Hayde. McGregor, Hodson, 
McKinnon. P. Bygrave). 

Scorers; Peter, Sharma, Bhola. 
September 3; 


Holland (Cerbit. Terlincen, Leem- 
Imis, Wagener. Fiolet, Dijek. J. Van 
proven. Dorens, G. Overdijkink, de 
E. Zwier, T. V. Vroonhaven) 
beat Denmaa-k 3-2 (P. Nielsen. Prand- 
. Jensen, Peitersen, V. Nielsen, 
^rlendrup, U. Nielsen, Kristoffersen, 
Bruun, Guldbrandsen. B. Kilde). 

Sccjrers: Dorens 3, Kristoffersen 
'.fUidbrandsen. 


CUsslflcatiui 


India 6 points 

New Zealand 3 points 

Roland ■ 3 points 

Denmark nil 


GROUP B 

26i 

- **.?^**’!. Ehshid, Mushtaq Ah- 
ed, A. Manzur, O. Rasul, Bashir 
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HOCKEY IN THE OLYMPICS 

Continued front previous page 

Australia iHailey. Spackman, Cross¬ 
man, McBride. Carton. J. Pearce, G. 
Pearce. P. Evans, M, Craig. E. Pearce. 
1) Curne) beat Japan b-l. (Fujiwara, 
Nakamura. Yuzaki. Abe, Yamazaki. 
Ynguchi. Kojima. S Kibaru. Kaube, 
Saclo. Iwaha.«hi). 

Scorers Crossman 2, Pcaice 5, 
Evan."!. Kaulif 

September 1: 

Pakistan iK.tshid. B Ahmed. K 
A.slam, Ra.sul. A Anwar Alia. Nooi 
Alam. A. Ahmed. A Waheed. N Ah¬ 
med, M Ullahi beat Japan KM) iKuji- 
wora, Nakamura, Yuzaki. Abe, Yama- 
zak), Yaguchi, Kihaiii. Kaube, Ko.ii- 
ma. H Kojima. Iw.ahashii 
Scoreis. Anwar, A Abmed 4. Wa. 
heed .1, N Ahmed 2 
Australia (Hailey. Spackman, Cro.s.s- 
man. McBride. C.orton, J Pearce, G 
I'earco. R Evan.s, Craig. E f-'earce 
Currie) drew with Poland 1-1 iWoydy. 
l.ik. Kuhiak, Sonigielski, Dabrowski. 
Marcez. Maeia.szeryk. Rozuiiski 
Wmiew'.ski. .1. Flynik H Flynik. A 
Flynik' 

Scorers Crossman. Kubiak. 

ClassiHeation 

Paki.sian <> poinl.s 

Austr.alia ‘i points 

Poland 3 points 

Japan ml 

GROUP <■ 

August 29: 

keaiya ‘S (ieoige. A Va/. Avtai 
Singh, J.aganandan Smgh. S Kornan- 
dez. V Fernandez. H Fernandez, Kir- 
pal Singh. S Pnlham Singh. A. Mcn- 
doneal beat Germany 1-0 iW End, 
H Nonn. G Ullencli D Krause, W 
Delmes, F Eberhai'd K Woi-ller. C 
Keller, H Biidmger, N Schuler. H 
Winter 1 

Seorei H Fernandez 
France iH Marang, C Wiiirial, C 
Dugardin. P. Court, P R^naud, R 
Bignon, A. Vanpoulle. G Poulani, J 
Manchicn, I. Windal, J. Bonnet) beat 
Italy 2-0 (U Zorco, G Farci. C. Libot- 
t<. F. S.-ilis. A. Vargin, B. F'i^iola, G 
Anni. A Lenza. G. Medda. "E, Bisio. 
L. Farci), 

Scorers- Rcynaud, Windal 
August 31; 

Germany lEnci, Delmes, Ullcrich. 
Krau.se C Buchtmg, Fersctl, K. Wocl- 
ler. C Kelloi. Budinger, Schuler, Win¬ 
ters i beat France .'>-0 iDobigny, I. 
Windal. Di^ardin, J Desmansmes, 
Reynaiid. Bignon. Vanpoulle. C. Le¬ 
roy. Manchicn. C. Windal, Y. Bia'. 

Scorers Biidinger 4. Schuler 
September 1* 

Kenya iJ. Simonian, Kirpal Singh. 
Avtar Singh, .lagoiiand..,, Singh. Sur- 
lect Singh. S. Fernandez. Gunan. H 
Fernandez. P. Surject Singh. E Fer¬ 
nandez. A. Mendonca) beat Italy 7-0 
(L. Soli, S. Ballesio, L Farci, F 
Sails. A. Vargin. Q. Plancri. A Va- 
nuini. G. Mazzalupi, G. Medda. E 
Bbsio, C, Candotti), 

Scorers: Avtar Smgh 2, H Fernan¬ 
dez 3. E. Fernandez and K, Surjeet 
Singh. 

September 3: 

Germany (End, F, Eberhard, G. 
Ullcrich. D. Krause. C Buchtlng, 
Fersctl, Woellcr, C. Keller. H Budin- 
ger. Schuler, W. Brendel) beat Italy 
5-0 (Zorco. Farci. Libutte. Sails. Var- 
gin. Marchiori. Vaniilni. G. Medda. 
W. Brendel, G. Mazzalupi, C Can¬ 
dotti' . 

Scorers: Keller 3, Budinger 2. 


Kenya (S. George. A. Vaz, Avtar 
Singh. K. Agarwal, Surjeet Singh, S. 
Fernandez, E. Fernandez, H. Fernan¬ 
dez. P. Surject Singh, Egbert Fernan¬ 
dez. Mendonca) drew with France 0-0 
(Dobigny. Windal, Dugardin Desma- 
sures. Reynaud, Bignon, Vatmoulle. 
Bonnet. Manchien, I. Windal, C. Le¬ 
roy 1. 

Claasifioation 

Kenya 5 points 

Germany 4 points 

France 3 points 

Italy nil 

GROUP D 

August 26: 

Great Britain (H. Cahill, J. Neill. 
D. Carnill. C. Jones, H. Davis, P. 
Croft, J Hindle. F Scott. 1. Taylor, 
P. Austin. D Miller) drew with Spain 
0-0 1 1. C Del Coso. R J, Coloner, 

S F Caballe)-. Dualde. M J. Dinars, 
S. N Ventallo. Mac.aya. Q. L. Usoz. 
J P Poig. L. Mui-ua, Santos dc Lam 
Dualde) 

August 27: 

Belgium (L CarboncUe, Dub)os. Van 
der Str,ippcn, A Carbonelle. Goo.ssens, 
Rcmy. Hingens. M. Muschs. Reus, A 
Miisch. Roerschj beat Switzerland 4-2 
(W. Arber. A Placet. G. Malhys. J 
Giubbini. W Wirz. R Widmo)', W 
Schmid, H Wirz. R. Zanett. O Re- 
eo)-don. Von Arx Kurt 
Scorers Dubios 2. Remy Mu.'-ch-. 
Zniiett, Von Arx Kurt. 

August 30: 

Great Britain (Caliill. Neill. Carnill. 
Jones. Davis Croft. Hindle. Scott. 
Taylot, Austin, Millei > drew with Bel- 
gium-(Dubois. Van der Stiappan. 
Goos.sens. Remy, Hingens. A. Musch. 
Reus M Muschs Hoer.sch). 

Scoiers- Hindle; Van der Strappuii 
August 31: 

Spain iDclCnso Iglcsias. F. C. Sotc- 
loss, J C Rivas. J C. de Castro. 
J. D Massague. N. V Surralles, 
Maeaya. L U. Quintana. Murua. 
Duul(]o. Dualde}) beat Switzerland 3-1 
I Arber, Placet, Mathys. Giubbini. 
Wirz, Widmer. Von Arx Kurt. Recor- 
doti, Zanetti, Wirz. Schmid). 

Scorers: Macaya, Usoz. Murua, 
Dualde 2: Rccordon, 

September 3; 

Great Britain (Cahill Neill. Carnill. 
Jones. Livingstone. Davis, Mayes. 
Saunders, Austin. Scott, Hindle) beat 
Switzerland 3-0 (W Hausman. Placet, 
K Locher, Wirz, Zanetti. Recordon. 
R. Zaninetti, H Strauh, Von Arx Kurt). 
Scorers: Mayes, Scott. 

Spain (Del Coso. Sotcras, Ri -s, De 
Castro. Massague, Surralles, Macaya. 
Quintana. Murua, Dualde, DuaMej) 
bent Switzerland 3-1 (Dclbioquc, 0u- 
beis. Van der Strappen, E. Carbouclle 
Goossens, Remy A Musch, Debbandt. 
M. Muschs. Roersch). 

Scorers: Macaya. Dualde. Dualdi^j- 
Remy. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Spain S points 

Great Biitain 4 points 
Belgium 3 points 

Switzerland nil 

FLAY-OPF MATCHES 

September 3: 

Australia (Hailey. Spackman, Cross- 
man. Carton, J. Pearce. J. McBride, 
R, Evans, N. Craig. E. Pearce. D. 
Currie) beat Poland 2-0 (Woydylak, 
Kubiak. Siankiewicz, Dabrowski, Mar- 
zee. Mactaszczyk, Wisniewski. Rozan- 
ski. F. Flynik. H. Flynik). 


Scoreis: Pearce, Currie. 

September 4: 

New Zealand (Schaefer, Abram)^ 
Vier, Turner, Cullen, GiUeapie, Ha]^< 
McGragor, Hodson, M. McKinnon, By 
grave) beat Hollimd 2-1 (Cerbit, Ter 
Tincen, Leemhuis, Wagner, CooswUl: 
gen. DJick. Dorens, Overdijkink. D 
Beer, Fiolet, Van Vroonbaven). 

Scorers: Bygrave, De Beer. 

SECOND BOUND 
September 5: 

Orieat Britain (Cahill Neill. Carnill 
Jones, Davis, Livingstone, Tayloi 
Hindle, Mayes, Scoot. Griffiths) be:, 
Kenya 2-1 (George, Vaz. Avtar Singh 
Jaganandan Singh, S. Fernandez. Ei 
bert Fernandez, H. Fernandez. I- 
Surgeet Sinh, Prithipal Singh. Mci. 
donca). 

Scorers: Mayes. Griffiths; Avta 
Singh. 

Spain (Iglesias, Soteras, Rivas, D 
Castro, Massague, Surralles, Macay:. 
Dualdcj. Murua. Dualde. Fontanals 
beat New Zealand 1-0 (Schaefer, At 
rams. Kerr, Turner. Cullen. Gillcspk 
Ilayde. Medragor, Hodsin, McKinnon 
B.vgrave), 

Scorer. Murua 

Pakistan 'Rashid. B Ahmed, Man 
/iir. Rasul. Anwar. Aha, Noor Alam 
fl Ahmed. Waheed, N Ahmed, M 
Ullah) beat Germany 2-1 (End. Noni 
Ullcrich. Krause. Delmes. FerseC 
Woellci, Budinger. Oreinert, Winter, 
Brendel). 

Scorer.'. Naseer Ahmed. Delmes. 

India iLaxinan, Prithipal Singl 
Sh.Ti-ma. Claudius, Charanjit Singl 
Mohinder Lai. Joginder Singh. Petci 
JaKwanI Smgh, Udham Singh, Bhoh, 
bi at Australia 1-0 (Hailey. Spackmar 
Crossman. McBride. Marlon. J. Pearce 
C Pearce, Craig. Evans, E. Pearci 
Cun 1C) 

Scorn- Bhola. 

SEMI-FINALS 

India (Laxman. Prithipal Singl 
Sharma. Claudius, Antic. Mohinde 
Lai. Jogindci Singh, Peter. Jaswan 
Singh. Udham Singh, Bhola) bes 
Great Britain l-O ((Jahill, Neili, Cai 
nill, Jones, Davis. Livingstone, Tayloi 
Hindle. Mayes, J. Beil, Miller) 

.Scorer; Udham Singh. 

Pakistan (Rashid, B. Ahmed, Mai 
zur, Rasul. Anwar, Alla, Noor Alan- 
A. Ahmed, Waheed. N. Ahmed. Ullali 
beat Spain 1-0 (Iglesias. Rivas. Baf 
terra. De Castro, Massague. SurraUc‘ 
Macaya. Dualdej. Murua, Leguisarr 
Dualde. Fontanals). 

Scorer: Munzur. 


FINAL (1st and 8nd Place) 
September 9: 

Pakistan (Rashid. B. Ahmed. Mar 
zur. Rasul, Anwar. Alia. Noor Alan* 
A. Ahmed. Waheed, N. Ahmed, Ullali 
beat India 1-0 (Laxman, Prithipa 
Singh, Sharma, Claudius. Antic. W( 
liindcr, Joginder Singh. Peter, Jaswan 
Singh. Udham Singh, Bhola). 

Scorer; Naseer Ahmed. 

FINAL (3rd and Ith Place) 

Spain (Iglesias, Rivas. Basterra, D 
Castro. Massague, Surralles. Maca) i 
Dualde, Murua, Dualdej, Fontanals 
beat Great Britain 2-1 (Cahill, Nd 
Carnill. Jones, Davis, Livingstoi'c 
Taylor. Hindle, Mayes. Scott. Mille.) 

Scorers; Dualde, Dualdej; Scott. 

FINAL CLASSIFICATION 


1. Pakistan. 

2. India. 

3. ^ain. 

4. Great Britain. 
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Indian Team In New ZeaIand-1 

A SHOCK 

lor TOURISTS! 

Here is a review of the matches played by the Indian Olympic 
hockey team during the firi^t half of theii tour of New Zealand 

By C V WALTER 


O N Septembei 2, the Indwn Olym 
pic hockei team plaved the se 
I nth match of their toui of New 
f aland thereby completing the 
t half of their ilinti iry of foui 
on match! c Stati&ticalh the rt 
>d reads as follows v Rodney 
on j 1 V New Zealand (First 
(St) Lost 13 1 Whangarei Won 
1 V NZHA Pio‘iclcnt > XI Won 
i V Waikato Won 6 0 v Power 
Bay Won 7 0 v Hawkes Bay 
in 9 1 

^Mthough they won si\ out of th< 
t\en matches and scoitd % goals 
' 8 the lecoid is in f let disap 

1 inting and a direct r«'ult ol some 
ppalhng weaknesses There seems 
1 be no conception whilsoever of 
t'le piinciples of defensive play and 
rt indisci iminale hitting by backs 
nd halves from defensive positions 
evented the development ot toun 
Kr attack and therehs robbed the 
iwaid line of many oppoitunitics 
V good hockey team organise then 
II fence in depth and each playei 
in the half and back lines knows 
ictly where he must be when ati 
posing attack is developing oi ap- 
I aching Previous Indian teams in 
115 1038 and 1955 demonstrated 
cse virtues and some New Zea 
iders have not been slow toleain 
ni This Indian team ignored 
m Defence was almost non-exis 
t' at times, and in the First Test 
' V received a salutary and shock- 
lesson from New Zealand 
The tour opened with a display of 
I nic and ineptitude agamst a weak 
I ral centre at Rodney That mighty 
” dia should be strugglmg to over* 
1 ke a deficit of one goal against 
II ch a modest team was little short 
* disgraceful After the disappomt- 
p display against New Zealand in 
ft e First Test, there came some re- 
I ugence of spirit and skill in the 
I lory over vniangarei, who won 
J provmctal championship of New 
[ tiand earlier in the year, al 
' ugh 1 am convinced that Canter* 
’ y (whom the Indians do not 
’ ct) are still our strongest and 
t ‘'t skilful province In me Whan* 

! ei wtmtMt ramlaoMnant nf 


Cdhuni Sinih bv B Pdtil in the foi 
wild line piovcd bcnctuia) and the 
food peifoimancts of Jomndoi 
Sineh Haripel Kaushik and Bandu 
Patii (xpi-.iri the wcaknissev in the 
Vhang'iici defence 

Scope for Imnrovemcnt 

The President s Eleven consisted 
of plovers who hid appenre^d in th« 
Olympic tiial' but whi had missed 
sel<ttion foi the Olympic team 
They wtrt a cornpc site side cf little 
distinction ond India did not tn 
bance hei icputation by liei thiee 
goal margin ilthough she enjoyed 
i tcirilonal advantage which was 
not fairly i eflccted in the final score 
The wild and woollv shooting cost 
Hdia dearly 

The next three matches—against 
Waikato Poverty Bay and Hawkes 
Eay—pioduced 22 goals to 1 on 
giounds adversely aflectcd bv win 
ter weather So poor are these 
teims howevei, that I shudder to 
think what Dhvan Chand and Co 
would have amassed against them 
If the Indians aic to improve thev 
must tigamse then defence adc 
rjaately especially ir toveiing in 
depth (the two backs Gurbax Singh 
and Dharam Singh were caught in a 
square position time and again) 
and abandon wild and aimless hit 
ting in favour of accurate passes de¬ 
signed to set the forward line mov 
ing on counter-attack 

Costiv Errors 

In the First Test played at Auck 
land in sunny conditions but on a 
soft ground, the Indians maintained 
a territorial advantage, but so nu 
merous were their errors that New 
Zealand deserved to win The 
home defence was well organised, 
althoui^ the individuals comprising 
rt were labouring under limitations 
in personal skill New Zealand at¬ 
tacked through the centre, and at¬ 
tempted to use the right flank in 
order to take advantage of the left¬ 
side tackle rule, but their halves 
and forwards lacked the skill to 
brmg the right-wing into the game 

imtil Iho livins •tarns, when he made 


some impicssivc diibbles deep into 
the Indian defence New Zealand 
also used then left-wing in a semi 
defensive capacity, vatually adopt 
mg a 4 4 2 foimation 

Against this policy what did India 
attempt' In the first half they used 
Haripal and Jogindei Singh on the 
right flank fiequcntly enough and 
their skill gave it the initiative 
fhereaftei they wen almost (oigol 
ten as pathetic attempts were made 
to feed the ball to Dlnishaii Singh 
on the left wing He did little enough 
when he received it which was not 
often because the passe-, to him 
weio so froquentiv sent with uneii 
mg accuracy and unnecessary force 
to the nearer New Zealander' 

Best on Field 

Haripal a is the best playei on the 
field by a w de margin He dribbled 
be lufifullv iiid passed intelligently 
He has maintained this form 
Ihr ought ut *hc trui so fax Joginder 
bingh also pi oduc > d elusive stick 
work and if h< had been used as 
C( ii'isttnllv as the ciicin stances 
demanded hf might have v on the 
Test for his courtly lia bindet 
Singh was still a int and urn playei 
I itking stiekwt rk and pathetically 
dtptndcnl up )i -.peed alone and the 
ibililv I f H iiipil to make some play 
K r 1 iin 11 this match Udham Singh 
wa lai toe slow and he pi lycd like 
a m a who v a aware of the handi 
ip He sought to make the play foi 
othtro by shrewd placement-- but 
his passing w is woeful the ball often 
being sent directly to an opponent 
On the left wing Dharshan Singh 
ran fast ard finished his eontribu 
tions by hitting centre passes to the 
veiy heart of the massed defence 

The wing halves wei« Mohindet 
Lai and Rajindei Singh They were 
al Tiost useless I do hope that they 
will pioduce impreved foim in the 
icmaining Tests not only foi In 
dia s sake but also for then own 
The 11 stickwork appeared to be li 
mited, and if they had evinced any 
knowledge of the defensive duties 
ol wing halves New Zealand would 
not have won Charanjit Singh was 
solid in the centre, and he covered 
much gtuund being easily the best 
ot the Indian defence Guibux Singh 
was slow on recoveiy, pooi m the 
tackle and wild in his hitting Dha 
ram Singh showed moie skill and 
in one elusive dribble towards the 
end he extricated himself from trou¬ 
ble by beating three opponents m 
a small area with the skill reminis¬ 
cent of R S Gentle If only he re¬ 
lied upon skill under all circumstan¬ 
ces, and not joined so many of his 
colleagues in wild panic' 

Best Custodian 

Shankar Laxman in goal was set 
some problems because of the ease 
with which the defence allowed it¬ 
self to be penetrated so often His 
mobility was India’s salvatiop at 
times, but he tended to ’eave his 

Continmd on c-.-ie 2^ 
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Hockey Visitors 
to India 

By R. S. RATHORE 


I T has indeed been an unprecedent¬ 
ed year for Indian hockey. For 
the first time in history, India played 
host to a galaxy of hockey Visitors 
from five nations within a short 
span of mere five months. Indian 
hockey lovers had a real feast of top 
class hockey during these five months 
which also gave a foretaste of the 
things to come at Tokyo. 

First came the hockey players 
from the country which ruled the 
roost before India toppled them to 
corner glory for over a quarter cen¬ 
tury. The British preferred to make 
the tour, their first ever to this coun¬ 
try, as tough and as compact as pos¬ 
sible. The idea was to give their 
young players a real trial of strength 
and stamina. 

It proved to be a gruelling affair 
for the Britons who played ten mat¬ 
ches within thirteen days, the first 
within only a few hours of their 
landing in Bombay after a long air 
journey from their homeland. But 
the British took the tour with a 
good deal of fortitude and displayed 
fine sportsmanship. 

They played ten matches during 
the short tour and lost all but one. 
a Test match against India at Madras 
which they drew neither side scor¬ 
ing. This was indeed a fitting finale 
to the tour which the British had 
undertaken as an exercise in learn 
ing. 

The British lost the first match 
against India by a margin of seven 
goals to nil but as they progres.sed 
they went on reducing the margin of 
defeat 0^3, 1-5, 1-3, 1-5 and 2-8. 


In all they scored nine goals in the 
ten matches and conceded 40. 

The British hockey players impress¬ 
ed Indian fans with their grit and 
determination. Despite an arduous 
tour, they never showed signs of fati¬ 
gue. It was a happy sight to sec 
their game often patterned after the 
Indian style with pushes, short pass¬ 
es flicks dominating rather than hard 
hits and long passes. Even when 
under heavy pressure, their defence 
never looked panicky and their attack 
was never shorn of clean tactics. 

The Japanese 

The young hockey players from the 
land of the Rising Sun had a much 
longer and probably less arduous tour. 
On their second full scale tour of 
this country, the Japanese did much 
better than they did 13 years ago, 
winning four out of the 15 matcho.s 
they played and drawing three in¬ 
cluding one against Punjab. They 
scored 18 goals including their first 
ever against India at Delhi and con¬ 
ceded only five more, 23. 

The Japanese showed their real 
strength in the Tests which they 
lost, where they restricted Indian 
scoring to mere two goals apiece. It 
is a tribute to their determined de¬ 
fence that in none of the matches on 
the tour they allowed any team to 
score more than three goals against 
them. 

The credit goes as much to the 
Japanese defence as to their cu.stodian 
Miwa, brilliant and courageous, and 
never beaten easily by the best of the 
attackers. He gave in only when 
caught off his foot against heighten¬ 


ing pressure. But for him no on' 
knows how many more goals the visi 
tors would have conceded. 

The beauty of the Japanese pla: 
was their speed, supple body move 
ments, stout work of their deep dC' 
fenders and brilliant running on th( 
flanks by their fast wingers Takizaw) 
and Kihara. One wished they hai 
also combined this with better bal 
control and understanding amonj 
their attackers and had better pene 
trating power. 

And yet they should be a team t< 
watch at Tokyo. They are capable o 
giving jitters to the best of the team 
on their homeground, if nothing els< 
by their shock run over to the riva 
goals. 

East Germans 

The tour of the East Germans un 
fortunately went unnoticed. The; 
came in the midst of the Japanes' 
tour and played only five matche 
none of them against a real Indiai 
eleven. They opened their tour witl 
a bang, beating the President’s XI a 
Delhi by 3-1. They next drew a 
Meerut against Babu's XI and lost t 
an Indian team by a solitary goal a 
Juilundur. 

The defeat seemed to have up.sr 
the visitors who bowed to Punjab b; 
odd goal in three in their next match 
They rounded off with a 3-2-victor 
over Punjab at Chandigarh, avenj 
ing their earlier defeat. 

The Kenvans 

The Kenyans who came ntxl on 
four week tour left a bitter la.-itc ji 
the mouth. Their first ever loiir ' 
India ended abruptly after they de 
cided to suddenly fly back home eur 
tailing their remaining matches. 

The Kenyans in all played 12 ma! 
ches winning three of them includin 
two of the eight Test matches an 
lost seven matches including fiv 
Tests. They scored 12 goals again.- 
22 scored by their rivals. 

The lour aroused mixed feeling' 
Admiration for their top class hockc 
skills was unfortunately tinged wit 
a sad reflection at their behaviour <» 
and off the playflelds. 

The Kenyans seemed to find fau. 
with everything. They blamed th 



The combined group of the Kenya hockey team ond o South Zone XI who ployed on exhibition match ot Nellore 
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The Malaysian team that toured India. 


.pires for their partisanship, the 
>und conditions for being unhelp- 
and the hosts for organising too 
ny Tests. _ For the first time in his- 
y, hockey' fields in India were the 
■nes of unseemly behaviour by 
yers of an outside national team, 
lyers and Officials joined in to 
■1 abuses at Umpires and ques- 
1 their decisions, 
ts exponents of the game, the 
nyans were a real class. They dis- 
yed fine skills and played hockey 
it should really be played. Their 
nbination was superb, stopping 
i positioning par excellence and 
•kwork dazzling. They cleared the 
1 at the first opportunity and made 
id use of their fast running win- 
s These gave them a good run 
successes against the best of the 
iian teams. 

lut the Kenyans lost their compo- 
e after their debacle against the 
lian Railways and decided to cut 
xt the tour for the reason that 


leave for their players could not be 
arranged. 

Th' lienyans arc sure to prove 
themselves as a real force at Tokyo. 
They are bound to be among the top 
nations there. As fine exponents of 
the game, their place is Indeed among 
ihe best. 

The Malavsians 

The Malaysians began their tour 
with a fine match against India at 
Bhilai where they held the home 
learn to a goal-less draw. During 
their one month tour of this country, 
the visitors won only two of the 16 
matches they played and draw five 
including four Tests against India. 

For a country which has yet to 
establish itself as an important hoc¬ 
key playing nation, the achievement 
is worth being proud of. In trying 
conditions they acquitted themselves 
creditably. 

The Malaysians indeed had more 
problems than their predecessors from 


other Countries. They were touring 
India at a time when the Indian sum¬ 
mer is fiercest. Their tour itinerary 
also offered them little time for brea¬ 
thing. They were almost always 
packing and playing. 

But the Malaysians were a great 
sport and never seemed to complain 
much about it. They played good 
hockey and came very near scoring a 
shock "win over India at Indore where 
they led the home team for most of 
the time. 

The Malaysians were very strong 
in their defence. Their half line too 
was swift and sound but their for¬ 
ward line never seemed to function 
very well. 

And yet there is no doubt that their 
young players have lot of promise. 
The Malaysians are an up and coming 
hockey nation. They may not be a 
side to watch at Tol^o but they will 
sure make a mark before long. 

Lessons 

The visits of the foreign hockey 
teams once again exposed some of our 
glaring weaknes.ses. Lack of cohe¬ 
sion in the forward line, iraicurate 
shooting and poor ball control were 
easily marked. It is indeed n^, t-ibute 
to our attack that a very large num¬ 
ber of goats were scored through 
penalty corners or sheer solo effort.':. 

Our half line too seemed to be the 
weakest link in our strategy. They 
never seemed to combine perfectly 
with the attack. 

And yet these visits have been of 
immense value to u.s. Some of our 
failings came on the surface and it is 
this which has helped us to work 
hard to remove them A large num¬ 
ber of young players too have come 
to the fore. Balbir of Railways, 
Inam-ur-Rahman, Kushal Kumar and 
a few others did extremely well 
against the visitors. Many others 
like Shah, Raj Kumar, Patel, Jag- 
jit and Awadh Naresh established 
their claims for a berth in a repre¬ 
sentative Indian team. 



The Joponese hockey visitors. 







MOW at mnMi*' 
INDIAN TEAM IN 
NEW ZEALAND-1 

Continued from page 3f 

citadel too frequently. Neverthelesi 
he is the best goalkeeper I have sec 
in New Zealand with Indian team, 

This team have been limping alon 
on the strength of tiieir forwac 
line, and have been particularly di 
pendent upon Haripal, who is easil 
their finest player. However, thei 
are another seven matches to pla; 
including two Tests, and it is ni 
fervent hope that better form wi 
allow me to report much more fi 
vourably upon those who have, tin 
far. incurred little but criticism. Tl; 
teams in the First Test .mate 
were; INDIA: S. Laxman, Gurbu 
Singh, Dharam Singh, Mohinder Lo 
Charanjit Singh. Rajinder Sinr.l 
Joginder Singh, Haripal Kaushil 
Harbinder Singh, Udham Singh ar 
Dharshan Singh, NEW ZEALANI 
W P. Schaeffer, A. J. Pattersoi 
T. J. Carter, J. Anslow, J. C. Cullei 
E. Barnes. B. R. Judge, B. I 
Maunsell, P. W. Byers, P. G. B: 
grave and T. W. Blake. 


THI ATIAS CYCLE INDUSTMIES LTD., SONEfAT- NEAR DELHI 

Supplltri ol Bierclu lo ch» Armc« For<»j throu|P tl>« 

Cinutti Sterti Oaparimeni tn4 to Rtllwtyt. Sotti L 
TcIpgnipS tiMleibcrGo-crnmtfit Oeparimcnti fhrough 
Che O.G.S a D. 


The three New Zealand goa 
were scored by B. R. Judge, P. \ 
Byers and P. G. Bygrave, ar 
Uarbinder Singh scored for 1 
I Ita from a splendid opening ra.^; 
I liy Haripal.—(To be continued). 
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W. GROUT 


^ REAAARKABLE wickat-fcMper 'lOMd 
for his agility ortd consistency, 
hirty-six-year old W. Grout is a sea-' 
oned oompaioner. He won the accialin 
■f the crowd when he toured Indio in 
959 along with R. Benoud. A useful 
lOtiman who loves to strike the bail 
wrd, he is expected to do well in the 
present series in Indio. 
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By HARVEY DAY 


M ost men imagine that athletical¬ 
ly, all men are superior to wo¬ 
men; but recently a Scots girl enter¬ 
ed in a Marathon race and beat some 
Of the male competitors! The facts in 
this article will shock many a com¬ 
placent male. Some months ago an 
American girl covered the marathon 
course of 26 miles 385 yards in 3 
hours 53 minutes, and now Dale 
Grieg, a Scots girl has run the dis¬ 
tance in 3 hours 35 minutes. The or¬ 
ganisers of the event would not ac¬ 
cept her entry but started her four 
minutes before the men and sent an 
ambulance after her. 

After the race she commented: “I 
knew I could do it. I feel fine; but 1 
felt sorry lor the men I kept passing 
in the closing stages—they looked so 
embarrassed!” 

If the clock were put back and the 
leading women athletes of to-day 
were allowed to compete in the first 
modern Olympiad of 1896, some of 
the male competitors would get a 
shock. 

Women are no longer poor, weak, 
brittle creatures who swooned at 
every • conceivable crisis. Some are 
Incredibly tough. 

In 1896 an American, T. E. Burke, 
covered the 100 metres in Athens in 
12 seconds flat. To-day he would be 
disgusted to find himself yards be¬ 
hind Wilma Rudolph who in 1960 
broke the record at Rome with a 
time of 11 seconds! He would, m fact, 
have taken seventh place, for J. 
Smart of Great Britain, home sixth, 
returned a time of 11.6 seconds. 


The 200 metres, first inserted in the 
Olympic programme in 1900, was 
won by J. W. B. Tewkesbury, U.SA.. 
in 22.2 seconds. Against Wilma Ru¬ 
dolph he would be struggling and 
just manage to push his nose in front, 
for in 1960 she clocked 22.9 seconds. 

T. E. Burke, also winner of the 400 
metres in 1896, would be less fortu¬ 
nate to-day. This is considered one 
of the most gruelling of all events— 
practically a sprint all the way—and 
the very idea of a woman competing 
would have been preposterous. It is 
so exhausting that it does not appear 
In the women’s Olympic calendar. 
Yet, in 1959 Maria Itkina ran the dis¬ 
tance in 51.6 seconds or 2.6 seconds 
faster than Burke. Stop any athletic 
young man in the street and ask him 
to run the 400 metres, and the odds 
are that if not in strict training he 
will fail to equal Miss Itkina’s re¬ 
cord. 

For years women were considered 
such delicate creatures that they 
would break in half if asked to run 
half a mile in competition. Then gra¬ 
dually it dawned on the authorities 
that not only could some women ac¬ 
complish this feat, but that it might 
improve them physically. So in 1928 
it was included in the Olympic pro¬ 
gramme and L. Batschauer-Radke, 
Germany, ran 800 metres in 2 min. 
16.8 secs. Since the war this has been 
trimmed drastically and in 1961 the 
Korean, Sin Keun Dan returned 2 
min. 1.2 secs, or nearly ten seconds 
better than E. H. Flack’s time in 
1896! 

Women do not at present compete 
at longer di-stances in Olympic events. 


...... 

though in years to coma they may 
run in 'events from the mile to the 
marathon. Who knows what reserves 
of strength and stamina they possess? 
Dr. Barbara Moare, 54-year-old 
scientist, walked 110 miles from Bir¬ 
mingham to London (carrying a tor¬ 
toise) in less time than any male 
competitor. 

To-day jumping is In fashion but 
in 1898 women didn’t jump and the 
idea Uiat young ladies should leap 
about like frogs, was distasteful. In 
1896 E. H. Clark, U.SA.. won the run¬ 
ning broad jump with a leap of 20 ft. 
9% inches, about which eulogies were 
penned. If Mr. Clark came back he’d 
be flabbergasted to learn that his re¬ 
cord has been eclipsed by H. Claus 
of Germany who in August 1960 
sprang into the air and landed 20 ft. 
10% ins. from her mark, and weeks 
later V. Krepkina equalled this. 

High jumping was considered posi¬ 
tively indecent by Victorian women, 
who cherished their dignity. But to¬ 
day girls consider they’ve achieved 
nothing unless they leap, cither on 
the ballet stage or on the track. 

The high jump, won at the Olym¬ 
piad in 1896 by the .same E. H, Clark 
who cleared 5 ft. Ill ins., looks feeble 
when compared with the leap per¬ 
formed by lolanda Balas. who stands 
6 ft. 2 ins. ki her nylons. In 1961 at 
Sofia, she vaulted 6 ft. 3.2 ins., and 
among women jumpers is in a class 
.of her own. This is higher than the 
pre.scnl 'Varsity record] 

Such feats should make one paa.se 
and ask whether one day women vilt 
equal or even surpass men on the 
track. Remember, men have beer, 
running and leaping for centuries 
and strengthening their bodies v/ith 
strenuous games. Women have taken 
part in competitive sport for little 
more than half a century. Give them 
another fifty years—and then.? 

Water is women's element. In it 
she appears at her graceful best; so 
let us see how present-day women'.'! 
records compare with those set by 
the leading males in 1896, when 
Hache of Hungary swam the 110 me¬ 
tres freestyle in 1 min. 22 secs. This 
looks pretty feeble alongside the 65.2 
secs, returned by the Misses De- 
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vitt of Australia and Larson. TJ.S.A. 
for the same distance in 1960. 

In 1896 C. M. Daniels of U<S.A. 
swam ^ metres freestyle in 6 min. 
16.2 secs.^ but 64 years later Miss M. 
Rose, Australia, clipped nearly 2 mi¬ 
nutes off tbat time! (4 min. 18.S 
.■secs.). 

The 100 metres backstroke record 
in 1804, when the race was first ad¬ 
mitted to the Games, was 1 min. 16.8 
secs., by Walter Brock, Germany; 
but in 1960 Miss O. Theile, Austra¬ 


lia, clocked 61.0 secs, for the dis¬ 
tance. 

Finally, the breaststroke over 200. 
metres, first included in 1908. F. Hol¬ 
man, Britain, swam the distance in 3 
min. 9.2 secs., but he wouldn’t stand 
a chance against Anita Lonsbrough 
of Britain, who has cut down &e 
time to 2 min. 49.5 secs. 

Women are at their most graceful 
in water and on ice. John Beresford, 
European Champion in 1935, who 
held the men's 440-yard backstroke 


2T 


record, was seven times English 
Champion and British representative 
in the 1928 and 1936 Games, admit¬ 
ted, recently that women swimmers 
are fanta.stic. “Why,” he confessed, 
“Judy Grinham (100-metres back- 
stroke Olympic champion in 1956) 
can swim backstroke much faster 
than I could in my younger days!" 
And fa.ster also, for that matter, 
than the time achieved by Johnny 
Weissmuller, who took (he part of 
Tarzan in films and was the epi¬ 
tome of masculinity. 



Dunlop Gold Seal tyres are being bought by car owners 
in unprecedented numbers. There ore good reasons. 
They give the highest mileage. Their proven grip on wet 
roods means that they ore the safest tyres. Further, the 
strength of the casing assures maximum retreadability. 
You too can have these advantages by fitting a set of 
Dunlop Gold Seal car tyres. 


Gold Seal CAR TYRES 

more miles for your money 
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TOP AMATEUR 



^/INNING the Wimbledon and Forest 
Hills titles, R. Emerson, the world's 
top amateur, confirmed his superiority 
in no uncertoin terms in the Challenge 
Round of the Dovis Cup competition ot 
Cleveland, Ohio, when he helped Austra¬ 
lia regoin the trophy beating U.S. 3-2. 
Emerson played o leoding role in Austro- 
lio's triumph beoting D. Ralston in the 
second motch ond also former Wimbte- 
don champion, C. McKinley, in the cru- 
ciol fifth match. 
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How 1 'Won Gold! 



Four Olympic Medal winners from the past recall here their 
moment of triumph. 

By HAROLD ABRAHAMS 


A t 3-15 p.m. on Monday, July 7, 
1924, 1 >uas on the track at Co- 
lombes Stadium, Paris, waiting for 
the second semi-flnal of the 100m. 
The Americans, Scholz and Murchi¬ 
son, and Arthur Porritt of New Zlea- 
land had just qualified for the final 
in 10.8 sec. On the previous evening 
I had won my heat in 11.0 sec. and 
in the second round I had been lucky 
enough to equal the Olympic record 
of 10.6 sec. The five other heats in 
that round had been won by the 
Americans, Bowman, Murchison, Pad- 
dock and Scholz, and the Canadian 
world-record holder Coaffee—all in 
10.8 sec. Now 1 was to face Bow¬ 
man, Paddock, Coaffee and the Aus¬ 
tralian, Carr. 

“A DOS marques”, said the starter. 
Dr. Moirfrom Manchester. “Pret”!! 
Out of the comer of my right eye. I 
saw Carr move. Bang!!! I was cer¬ 
tain there would be a recall; but I 
was wrong, and in less time than it 
takes to read about it, I found my¬ 
self running nearly two yards behind 
the others. “Ke^ your form” said 
a small voice inside me. “Don’t 
panic”. Gradually the gap closed and 
I dropped down for the tape and 
thought T broke it. 

I walked disconsolately back to the 
start. Had I won? Had I even qua¬ 
lified? To feel the tape break is no 
criterion. An agonising few minutes 
which seemed like hours. At last the 
loud-speaker. “AIlo !: Alio!! At last 
"Le cent metres, detixieme demi- 
finale. Premier, quatre cents dix 
Tieuf"—419, my number! And then 
the time. "Dte, troiscinquiemes. Re¬ 
cord Olympique epahae". I had 
qualified and equalled the Olympic 
record for the second time. The re¬ 
lief was tremendous, and at that mo¬ 
ment 1 felt certain that 1 would win 
the final, due to start three hours 
later, but in fact not run for nearly 
four hours, at 7-S p.m. 

Priceless Asset 

For many many months I had 
trained as conscientiously and tho¬ 
roughly as any runner of my genera¬ 
tion. True, only thre times a week, 
with a race or two each Saturday— 
nothing like the programme of the 
present day sprinter, which 1 am sure 
I ccmld not have faced. Though I 


had won all my races England, I 
had no illusions about the strength 
of the opposition, particularly the 
four Americans, three of whom had 
been in the final of the 1920 Olym¬ 
pics, headed by the world-record 
holder, Charley Paddock. Truthfully, 
1 did not think 1 had any chance of 
a gold medal, nor did anyone else. I 
never really gave it a thought, though 
my trainer, Sam Mussabini, sent me 
a note just before the Games open¬ 
ed saying he thought I would win. 
But I had no anxieties, which was a 
God-send. 

How much I owed to the know¬ 
ledge, keenness and enthusiasm of Old 
Sami Certainly under his guidance, 
I managed to improve that decisive 
one-per-cent, which made all the 
difference between supreme succe.s.s 
arid obscurity. I improved, because 
my mind was interested in the theory 
of sprinting, and this interest Sam 
encouraged. A coach cannot run 
races, the athlete must do that; but 
the perfect understanding which can 
exist between athlete and coach is a 
priceless asset. 


TIME TO VARNISH 
MY NAILS! 

By Anita Lmisbrough 

I NEVER thought about winning a 
medal, or at least it didn't really 
hit me, until I saw Liz Ferris go up 
to get her bronze for the springboard 
diving... .then 1 realised I could win 
one, too. 

It wasn’t that I hadn’t trained for 
the Games, although I’d been ill for 
three months in the winter with gas¬ 
tric flu, shingles and something else... 
I’ve forgotten what. I started train¬ 
ing at the end of March and didn't 
have a break right up until Rome. 
But I didn’t push. I didn’t do any 
really good times until August when 
I equalled Ada den Haan’s world 
220 yd. record. But by that time I’d 
stopped working and was training 
three times a day. 

I felt good in Rome, the weather 
was gorgeous and I always swim 
better when it’s warm. 1 wasn’t 
worried about anything. After the 
European championship of 1958 when 


1 nearly didn’t get in the final be- 
cabse the heats were so early—^it 
takes me a long time to get going in 
the day—I was determined this Vrasn’t 
going to happen again. So I got up 
at 6 ajn. to be sure I would be really 
av/ake for my heat at 10-30> And 
I wtm in the second fastest time. 

The night before the final I slept 
for 12 hours solid. I felt happy, 
wasn’t bothered about the race, and 
stayed in bed all morning, reading 
and writing letters. After lunch, 1 
went to the pool for a loosener, wat¬ 
ched some heats, went back to the 
Village, had a little walk, then just 
sat around. 

I had a meal about 6-30, packed 
my swimming-kit, then varnished my 
nails and was back at the pool by 
8-30 for my final an hour later. Anri 
i.’most as soon as I walked in, I saw 
Liz on the rostnun. 

The fuss over the Larson-Devitt 
decision in the men’s 100m. freestyle 
kept us hanging about and we had 
to wait another five minutes before 



Harold Abrohoms 


our start. I was in lane five and 1 
just sat on a chair there. I didn't 
see the German girl, Wiltrud Ursel- 
mann, the fastest qualifier, though 
afterwards people told me that she 
didn’t sit. 

Don’t think I’m big-headed, but 1 
never thought of losing_all I wan¬ 

ted was to get it over. And then, as 
1 was on the starting-block, I saw a 
fly in the water in my lane. I re¬ 
member thinking 'I hope I don’t 
swallow it when I dive in’. You think 
df the daftest things at times' like 
this. 

No Dream! 

I had a good start, level with every 
one else, which was unusual for me 
Urselmann went off'like a bomb, as 
1 expected. But I knew I had » 
stronger finish and so long as 1 wa? 
within four feet of her at 100m.. I 
knew 1 could catch her. That’s abo»il 
how I was at the turn. 

My third length is usually weak, so 
I knew I’d have to make an extt* 
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[Tort. 1 did and was within two feet 
C tViltrud at the last turn. Going 
own the last length I pasted her 

bout halfway.1 tcnew then I’d 

'in, but I had a quick look at den 
[aan of Holland. I’d thought she 
rould be more in it, but she wasn’t, 
nd I got home by balf-a-second. 

My legs gave out in the last few 
ards but I think that was exdte> 
tent, realising I was going to win. 
was so glad after It was all over, 
uddenly, there 1 was on the victory 
astrum and I couldn’t believe it. It 
/as like a dream and I was frigbt- 
aed I was going to wake up. But I 
idn’t. It was real. 

. • • • 

WITH BLADES ALMOST 
CLASHING 

By Jack Beresford 

rT was in 1920 that I had my first 
I lesson of race technique—beaten 
IV John B. Kelly of the United States 
ly one second for the gold medal 
!t the .sculls. That final made me 
vcide to prepare for 1924 and I got 
iiy first gold medal in Paris. Four 
i>ars later I was captain of> the Bri- 
)sh eight in Amsterdam, and we won 
silver medal behind the Americans, 
’hen four of us in the Thames Row- 
iig Club got together for Henley, 
;enl to California for the 1932 Ga¬ 
nt-.', and won gold in the coxwain- 
ess fours. 

In 1935, Dick Southwood teamed up 
i-ith me in a double-sculler—object 
Jeriin, 1936. By that time we were 
>oth pretty tough and mature, with 
he confidence and will-to-win well- 
nprained in us. In those days there 
vere no open double-sculling races 
n England; but with 10-months* 
iraetice behind lUS and 2,000 miles in 
he boat, plus daily early-morning 
■unning and exescises, we were strong 
inr] fit. 

In our first race in Berlin we met 
>ve other countries, including the 
Icrmaris, European record-holders. 
Thoy were very last off the mark and 
her tactics were to get ahead then 
'Ige over and “line” us, i.e., scull 
lead in front of us, giving us their 
•v.rsh. This they .succeeded in doing 
t'l' first time, and the other four 
■’ iiitrics were so much behind that 
die single umpire in his lauimh wasn't 
ihle to control the course of the two 
•■'idcrs. At the. finish we had to ease 
If' or we would have bumped them 
i”d damaged oui boat. So we just 
■niiled and made no comment after 
•he race. 


Etoetrie 

Next came the repechage heat, 
[snirh we won very easily and so got 
hack into the final. By then we had 
he “Indian Sign” well and truly on 
those Germans, at least so we reck- 
ened, and it worked out that way. 

that final, beside Britain, were 
'/' rmany, Poland, France, U.SA. and 
Australia. We were determined to 
=> t y with those Germans, but even 


ABA middleweight championship in 
1919 and again in 1920, the Olympic 
year, and was also police champion. 

My Bardeat Bont 

The boxing sessions took place in 
the auditorium of the Antwerp Zoo! 
The rounds were two of three mi¬ 
nutes each and one of four, and 1 
shall always remember my first- 
series bout with Lt. J. Cranston, of 
the U.S. Army, whom I beat on points. 
He was heart-broken at losing and 
said to me afterwards: "I’ve come 
5,000 miles just to get beaten. Mal- 
lin, you’ve got to win the gold medal 
now". And when I did he was the 
first to help chair me from the ring. 
The last I heard of him was around 
1953 when he was a general. 

In the second series I beat S. Lago- 
nia, who had been American cham-' 
pion for three years. He did a lot 
of holdings in the last round and was 
finally disqualified. From American 
opposition I switched to Canadians. 
My semi-final victory was gained 
over M. M. Herskovitch, who had 
reached that stage without throwing 
8 punch—having had a bye in the 
first series and won the second by 
default. 

My opponent in the final was a 
Freneb-Canadian soldier. Private Pru- 
dhomme, a really tough boy who gave 
me my hardest bout of the Olym¬ 
pics. It's difficult to remember the 
blow-by-blow happenings, but I know 
that I used my left hand to build up 
a good points lead and felt confident 
throughout that I would win. 

Near Miss ! 

But the funniest part of the whole 
proceedings was that I almost didn’t 
take part in the final at all. On the 
day of the final (August 25) I decid¬ 
ed to walk to the auditorium with 
the British heavyweight finalist, R. 
Rawson. But we didn’t bargain for 
the crowds. The arena seated 2,000, 
but there must have been 5,000 or 
more milling outside, blocking our way 
to the doors. We had to convince the 
gendarmes who we were, and It was 
half-an-hour or so before we got in¬ 
side, just a.s the first final was start¬ 
ing! 

Then, after nearly missing the final. 
I almost missed collecting my gold 
medal: Up to then in the Olympic 
Games the medals had been presented 
at the conclusion of the Games, and 
not immediately following each final. 

As a working policeman I had to 
hurry back to London, as I had taken 
most of my annual leave for the 
Games and the rest as time off with¬ 
out pay. 1 went back on the Thurs¬ 
day and the presentation was not due 
until the following Sunday. At Bow 
Street, where I was based, there was 
a great welcome for me and I was 
warmly congratulated by the supe¬ 
rintendent. I thought it would be a 
good opportunity to ask if I could re¬ 
turn and collect my prize. He said: 
“Certainly, you’ve got some of your 
holiday left, haven’t you?”—(Indian 
Copyright; By special arrangement 
with World Sports, official magazine 
of the British Olympic Association). 


Anit'j Lonsbrough. 

at half-way (l,000m) they led by li 
lengths with the other countries out 
of the hunt. 

At that point we challenged for 
the lead and went on doing so until 
they “blew up”. We literally gained 
foot-by-foot for the next 800m. until 
at the 1,800m. mark we were dead- 
level. And so we raced to the 1,900m. 
mark, with blades almost clashing, 
for they had tried the old game of 
trying to line us, but not again! Right 
in front of Hitler's box the Germans 
cracked and we went on to win by 
2i lengths. 

The air was electric, for until we 
broke the spell Germany had won 
five finals off the reel. Yes, this last 
win in the doubles was the greatest 
and the sweetest, for we had come 
out to Berlin without a race and bea¬ 
ten the world. 

• • • 

NEARLY MISSED THE 
FINAL 5 

By Harry Mallin 

W HENEVER I’m asked which of my 
two Olympic victories is per¬ 
sonally the more memorable. I have 
to reply that It is the first. The most 
publicised, and perhaps the best re¬ 
membered is the second, gained in 
Paris in 1924. But for me this was 
spoilt to some extent by all the fight¬ 
ing—of another sort—outside the 
ring. 

But four years earlier, in Antwerp, 
things were very different. The 
whole Games seemed to be on a much 
more enjoyable scale and my Olym¬ 
pic win here was the most satisfy¬ 
ing of my 12-yeBr career in which I 
remained undefeated after more bouts 
than I can remember. 

I was 27 years old and a consta¬ 
ble in the Metropolitan Police when 
1 went to Belgium with the 16-strong 
Olympic boxing team—^we were al¬ 
lowed two representatives at each 
weight in those days. I had won the 
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VICTORY OVER VILLA! 

By RAY CRAWFORD 


I PSWICH were at the soccer cross¬ 
roads It was an April Satur¬ 
day in 1962—our last match of the 
season And we had to win it to 
ilinch tlie Division I championship' 
We were top of the table, and our 
opponents in this so-vital match at 
Poitman Road were Aston Villa 
Burnley, who were in second place, 
were three points behind but had 
• wo games in hand So here we 
were at the roads leading to success 
oi failure. 

The champagne was ready in the 
diessing room The well-wishers 
had already begun to congratulate 
the playcis before a ball was kick 
ed But how despondent they all 
must have felt at half time, when 


the score stood at 0-0 We had found 
it tough going against the resolute 
Villa defence The occasion seemed 
to be too much for the players, who 
were performmg as though they had 
been testing out the victory drinks 
beforehand' 

Situation Desoeratr 

Wc started the second half with 
several determined raids—yet Villa 
easily contained all that was thrown 
at them The situation was despe¬ 
rate 

I was having a nightmare match 
against Villa’s young centre-half, 
John Slecuwenhoek, who tackled 
me every time as though his life 
depended on it With 20 minutes 
gone, however, 1 saw my biggest 


chance of the match We were awar¬ 
ded an indirect free kick outside 
the area, and outside right Roy 
Stephenson floated the ball over. 

I had noticed that goalkeeper Ki- 
gcl Sims was receiving poor cover 
from hu> full backs He was the only 
one on his line—and as the ball came 
over I got my head to it, and ma¬ 
naged to glide It inside the right 
hand post' 

One-up' Incredible scenes followed 
as hordes of spectators jumped over 
the barners doing o victory jig on 
the pitch 

Five minutes lalei I grabbed my 
second goal—the gieatcst I have 
ever scored The entiie Villa de¬ 
fence, with the exception of Sleeu 
wenhoek, moved into Ipswich’s half 
foi a corner The ball, however, 
was cleared by an Ipswich defender 
to Stephenson who hit it to me on 
the right wing I spurted for goal, 
outpaced Slecuwenhoek in the cen¬ 
tre circle, and raced unchallenged 
into the penalty area, where Sims 
was out of his goal in a flash 

He went down at my feet, and 
palmed the ball away I vent bark 
to retrieve it as it rollcc outside 
the area, and Sleeuwenhu«. i came in 
for a second challenge 1 rounded 
him again- and this time hit the 
ball firmly into the comer of the 
net 

The lesult was beyond doubt— 
Ipswich were champions, and were 
booked for the European Cup Even 
though I am no longer with the 
club, I still get a thrill when I look 
back on that win—and reflect 
that my goals clmched it!— 
(To be continued) 


Biggest 


Thrill! 


By STELLA MITCHELL 


t'VERY youngster harbours a big 
dream in life. Some see them¬ 
selves shaking hands with their fa¬ 
vourite film star or pop idol, others, 
leihaps, aspire one day to reach the 
top in Big Business or Industry 

Me* If 1 could keep on swimmmg 
Kir Great Britam, I would be happy! 
Representing my country in mter- 
< ntional competition was something 
t an obsession with me, I am flli- 
ci with a glow of pride each time I 
'n m the water wearing an inter- 
ttional badge. The news that I had 
fen selected for my first interna- 
'nal was the biggest thrill of my 
‘e It came on a May morning last 
ar, and at the time I was having 
oakfast, and reading the news- 
pers. I turned' to the aporta pege, 
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and suddenly I leapt out of my chair 
in excitement—milimg the milk at 
the same time' There it was in black 
and white—^the names of those se¬ 
lected for the British team to meet 
West Germany m Frankfurt 

And my name was among those to 
swim the 200 metres breaststroke 
event' 

Starrerad 

While everyone else in the family 
hopped around the room with ex¬ 
citement, I just kept on looking 


again and again at the newsprint. 
The biagest ambition of my life 
had come tiue—and I was stunned 

As a l.S-year-old, the prospect of 
visiting a strange country, and tak¬ 
ing part in an important interna¬ 
tional competition, was just too 
much for my mind to take in all at 
once At that time, I was tlie holder 
of the British junior record, and a 
few weeks earlier, I had finished se¬ 
cond in the British National swim¬ 
ming trials My selection might not 
have been a surprise to those who 
know the sport well—but I was 
staggered 

Not tnat I wasn t confident of ach¬ 
ieving international honours one 
day, 1 was But somehow, when it 
actually happened, it seemed to 
take me completely by storm. 

How did I fare in Frankfurt? It 
was a wonderful debut for me, for I 
managed to beat Wiltrud Ursal- 
mann the silver medallist in the 
Rome Olympics, in a time of 49.7 
sec. 

It Was a race that "made” me 
Even though I have broken the world 
record since that day, and swum in 
several internationals, the news 
tliat came my way last May wai 
the most memorable thrill of my 
life.—'(To be continued). 
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A Combined group of Kanpur winners (standing) ond Allohabad, runners-up 
fsitting) of the Inter-District soccer chompionship held at Allohabod. 


Kanpur’s 

Success In 
Regional Soccer 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 

R eigning Uttar Pradesh cham¬ 
pions, Kanpur District, won 
the Allahabad Regional Inter-Dist¬ 
rict football championship defeal.ing 
Allahabad in the final played at the 
stadium ground of Allahabad before 



Canpur District Schools who lost to Allahabad in the finol \llahabad District Schools, winners of the Inter-District 

of the Inter-District Schools soccer. Schools football. 


PUNJAB’S 

CHAMPION 

GYMNAST 

R ANJIT SINGH of the Punjab 
Police was adjudged the best 
gymnast among men in the first 
Punjab Hot Weather gymnastics 
championships, held at Patiala. He 
secured 54 points out of 60. Ten-year- 
old Usha of Patiala surprised some 
older and more experienced compe- 
litor.s in the girls’ section and came 
out an easy winner. Darshan and 
Joginder Singh, both of Jullundur, 
were declared best gymnasts among 
women and boys respectively. Kun- 
desh (Patiala) gave an excellent 
display of poise and grace when she 
won the beam competition. Mr, H. 
B. Lai, Commissioner, Patiala Di¬ 
vision, gave away the prizes. 

Inder Singh of Chandigarh, Punjab 
champion, established himself as 
Hie most muscular man in the State 


when he won the short class in the 
Punjab best physique competition 
at Patiala. Satish Kumar (Amrit¬ 
sar) and Ashok Dugal came out 
victorious in the middle and tall 
classes respectively. The Punjab 
bantamweight star lifter Ram ^k 
proved that he was still the best 
despite his growing age. 

• • • 

Punjab champion and India’s No. 
8. Miss Maninder Sidhu won three 
titles in the Ambala District table 
tennis championships. In the finals! 
singles she defeated Prabha Chow- 
dbary after full five games. Both of 
them then combined well to claim 
the doubles utle easily beating the 
Bhatnagar sisters, Vibha and Meen¬ 
akshi. Partnered by her brother 
Desh Deepak, Maninder had httle 
difficulty in beating Roghu Sen and 
Neena Kapur in two straight games. 
Desh Deepak won his second title in 
partnership with Arun Mehta defeat¬ 
ing M. S. Negi and Niren Sen in 
three straight games, Mrs. Kashyap, 
wife of the Ambala Division Com¬ 
missioner, gave away.the prizes. 

Havildar Ajit Singh (formerly of 
the Bengal Engineers. Roorkee), 



Inder Singh, odjudged fhe most mus¬ 
cular man, receiving his certifieote. 


who represented Eastern Commwd 
in the Services championship m IwO. 
Was adjudged the mosl outstanding 
competitor in the Amy Inter-For¬ 
mation Divisional swimming cham¬ 
pionships, held at Ambala. Major- 
General Gurbaksh Singh gave away 
•the prizes.— M- L. Konur. 
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I big crowd by the odd goal in flve 
\ wasted penalty kick by Allahabad 
-ight-half Jamuna Soni, three minu- 
:cs before the end, and a last minute 
'oal by the Kanpur inside-left Bains 
t^Sr.) clinched the issue in favour of 
he visiting team. 

The match was keenly contested 
ind a rattling pace was maintained 
throughout. Kanpur showed fine 
ream work and combination. They 
were well served by Bains (Sr.) and 
Kcntre forward Mewalal and left 
winger DalJa. Shyama was hard 
yorking in the defence. Bains was 
undoubtedly the best forward on the , 
1 round and played a fine game. He j 
.rcated numerous clever moves and ! 
made many good efforts at scoring. | 
DaU'a. Mewalal and Bains (Sr.) | 
scored for the visitors. Gulab Chand I 
and Mahendra Dube netted for the I 
losers. j 

Earlier, Allahabad routed Fateh- 1 
l>ur by eleven goals to 1 in the semi- | 
final, Kumpla (3), Samuel Paul (3), ■ 
Sh.imbhulal (2), and Gulab, Nanku- ! 
ml and Ashoke Malik were the scor- i 
I'is for the winners. Mohammad All ' 
(Sr.) reduced the margin for the I 
t.iscrs. . I 

The Kanpur School and College i 
(cam’s 7-year-old monopoly as the ' 
idlahabad Regional champions ended i 
ulien Allahabad Schools scored a < 
\ cll-dcscrvcd but narrow 1-0 win | 
over them in the final of the Allaha- , 
Dad Regional Inter-District Schools ■ 
and Colleges football championship 
played at the K. P. I. College ^ 
.■ 4 round, Allahabad, before a crowd 
li over 4,000. ' 

Allahabad had more scoring chan- I 
CCS and had not the Kanpur custo- 1 
(lian M. N. Beg struck fine form, the j 
ical side would have Von by a big- ■ 
',cr margin. In the 24th minute of ; 
tne first half, following a well-flight- ; 
' il free-kick by Allahabad right- | 
Vvingcr Aparesh Haidar, centre for- j 
>.-.ird Nishit Chatterjee nodded m i 
!,e all-important goal. i 

Earlier, Allahabad schools, had ' 
iiounced Farrukabad by 12-0. M. 1 
Tarif (6), Nishit Chatterjee (5). and ! 
Kamaksha Banerjee were the scor- j 
(rs. In the semi-finals, Allahabad ; 
liol'eated Jhansi 3-1. Kanpur defeat- i 
■ ' Etawah in the extra period by 
•noc goals to nothing. Zaffar (2), 
od Naeem (1) were the scorers. 

Jodhpur annexed the Rama Memo- 
dl football trophy of Kanpur dc- 

■ ating N.E. Railway, Gorakhporc, 

the replayed final by a solitary 
^ >al. The first meeting was aban- 
■cned due to failing light. Left-win- 
' r Devi Singh scored the match 
'ntier with a smart header in the 
' enty-fifth minute of the second 

■ • if. 

^visional Sports Association, Nor- 
rn Railway, annexed their third 
Phy at Lucknow when they defca- 
^ the Army Medical Corps in the 
' d of the S. N. Das Gupta cup 
• tball tournament at the stadium 
: mnd by three goals to nothing. 


Earlier they had annexed the Luc¬ 
know Senior soccer league cham 
pionship and the Keelan Cup. 

• • • 

Central Bank’s all-rounder Neru j 
Kapoor, became the first champion j 
of the Lucknow single wicket cricket j 
tournament held at the Victoria '■ 
Park. In the final Neru Kapoor de- ' 
fcated left-hander Ranji Trophy i 
cricketer Dinesh Nautiyal by iz 
runs. Neru Kapoor scored 29 runs in ' 
21 balls and Dinesh Nautiyal was 
out for 6 runs in 8 balls. i 
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TRAINING CAMP FOR 
WRESTLERS 

By V. VENKATESWARAN 


A fter a tough Sixwpek schedule 
at tho Kandivli Phybital lian 
mg Institute m Bombay ?3 wiest 
lers weie cho*.en for the hnal tnals 
at Delhi Finals a team ot eight 
wrestlers were selictcd to partici 
pate in the Tokyo Olympics 

Keshav Piasad Roy the N I S 
coach in charge of the camp told 
me that the training had helped the 
wrestlers considciably not only to 
d^op their outmoded conceptions 
about the sport but also to adapt 
themselves to its latest techniques 
and tactics The Indian wiestlers 
according to him aie physinlly fit 
and will do well in the Olympics at 
Tokyo 

The changes intioduced in the 
rules 0 ^ the game in 1963 had gieatly 
affected Indian wrestlers Accoiding 
to the latest amendment the win 
ner should contiol the shoulder of 
his rival for two seconds Thi« is a 
very tough one, yet the wrcstleis 
had lost no time to mastei these 
tactics 

Oui men are brought up in the 
tradition that the bouts could last a 
faiilv long time But m Tokyo the 
duration is fixed at 10 minutes Tc 
emeige winner, therefore a wrest 
Icr has to be quick in his moves and 


tuin out his best Roy said that in 
the days gone by wrestling was a 
combatise game but it now had be 
come a competitive one The pro 
gress of Russia lian Japan Bui 
) ana Turkey and USA, where 
wrestling is populai would be wat 
ched closely 

Tough Programme 

Speaking about thi camp the 
N coach said that the trainees 
had a tough piopiamme in the 
morning Special c ait was taken to 
see that they had stamina building 
cxiicises such as running rope 
chmtmp gymnastic*- mat drill hill 
climbing and breathing After these 
Roy and his assistants Sniang 
Jadhav Suilhir Ghosh and Ram 
chandia Chavan taught the trai 
mis the tactics the holds in Giaeco 
Roman and freestyle wiestlmg and 
the systems of scoring, etc The 
whole programme lasted five hours 
daily 

I aying emphasis on the attention 
to be paid lo a wrestler s diet Roy 
said fatts foods like milk and ghee 
should be avoided It icquircd a lot 
of persuasion and reasoning for 
them to effect a change in the diet 
aij habits of the wiestlers Honey 


It lilts and vitamins were given u 
abundance to them It was statec 
that on an average about 4500 to 5001 
calories of food value were givci 
to them every day 

Roy piaised Mr D S Desai, Ma 
haiashtra’s Home Minister, for thi 
arrangements to make the camp , 
success Ml Desai who hatls fron 
the Satata District was a gooi 
wiestler in his days It is due t< 
the deep interest that he has evin 
ced in this sport that wrestling ha 
becorre populai in Mahaiashtra 
The wrestlers of Kolhapur are wel 
known 

Promising Youngsters 

Besides the 30 trainees who avail 
ed themselves of the benefits of thi 
camp, some talented youngster 
were also called in Of them, Ru«. 
sul from Kolhapui showed grea 
piomise With good training am 
careful guidance he should go higl 
in the ladder He is the vounge 
brother of Mohammed Hanif a wel 
Known wrestler of Kolhapui Nanab. 
is another youngster to catch thi 
eve The 17-yeai old Tukaram Man 
is yet anothei wiestler of promisi 
Of the 30 wrestlers 15 were fron 
Maharashtra 7 from the Services 
from Railways, 2 liom Bihar 
from U P and 1 from Punjab 

Rov said that the exchange < 
visits bv leiding wrestlers fron 
advanced countries m this field i 
sport and fiom India would go 
long way in helpmg our stiliarl 
undti stand the improved tu*k 
and skills displayed by their cour 
teiparts He pleaded with those wli 
visited these leading countries t 
impart ihoi'- knowledge and infoi 
mation to others here so that th 
progress of the game here is on th 
coirect lines 



Some ot the wrestlers who participated in the Camp 
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By S.V.R. 


THE TELAVIV 
OLYMPIAD 


fpHE 


_18th biennial Qieas Olympiad 

is to take place at Tel-Avlv in Is¬ 
rael in November next. Some 35 coun¬ 
tries at least are expected to take part, 
each sending a team of four players 
and two reserves. Some countries send 
non-playing captains and managers 
also. The players arc also permitted 
to bring their wives as well and all 
would Ee the guests of the host coun¬ 
try for the duration of the Olympiad 
which would be about three weeks 
.Since the recognition of the All India 
Chess FederatiCKi a few years back by 
the All India Sports Council, the for¬ 
mer were able to send a team of four 
pi Government expense to the last two 
Olympiads—at Leipzig (1880) and Var¬ 
na (1962). I understand that the AICF 
have taken the necessary steps and ap- 
reached the StKirts Council to send a 
ii-am this time also. I hope the Gov- 
irnment would agree and not plead 
■mergency which has not prevented 
them from sending many competitors 
hesides several managers and coaches 
f'lt the Tokyo Olympics. I should em¬ 
phasise that it is not the final perfor- 
■nances of the players In the Olympiad 
r.hich should be the criterion for send¬ 
ing teams, but the boost that the game 
would get here at home. Israel is pro¬ 
bably the nearest country in which we 
ciitild ever hope to get the Olympiad 
jnd the expense of sending six players 
there would be very .small fraction of 
the expenses for the Tokyo Games. 
The AICF should therefore doubly im- 
piwss upon the Sports Council the nc- 
re.ssily for Indian participation at Tel- 
Aeiv. For aught wc know, the next 
Olympiad mi^t be at Buenos Aires or 
New York and we shall find it more 
expensive then. 

I give below two brevities from the 
Inier-Zonal in which the grandmasters 
made short work of their less experi¬ 
enced opponents. 

Game No. 461 

Caro-Kann Defence 

White: L. Evans (U.S.A.) 

Black; B. Berger (Australia) 
1.PK4.PQB3: 2.PQ4.PQ4; 3.NQB3 

PxP: 4.NxP,BB4; 5.NN3.BN3; 6.NB3 

iai,(iNQ2i 7.PKR4,PKR3; 8.PR5,BR2: 
» Bt^.BxB; lO.QxB QB2(b): 11 .b62. 

KNB3; 12.0-0-0.P1C3: 13.KNl(c).PB4 

:ii; 14.PB4.PxP(e); 15.NxP.PR3; (see 
eiagram) 16.NxP!.PxN: 17.QN6 + JKQ1; 
i.iKRKl.KBl; 19.RxP.PN3: 20.M5!(f). 
KN2: 21.BB4!(g).QB4(h): 22JtxKN! 
':esigns (1). 



^ -ai For 8.BQB4 see next game. Ano- 
altemaUve Is 8.KNK2. both tried 
h' Tal in his match with BotvlnnUt. 
Anticipating U3B4. 


<c) A useful precaution If at once 
13.PB4, then BQI 14.NK4.BB5 forces 
off bishops. 

(d) This opening im leads to disad¬ 
vantage. Better 13.0-0-0 as played by 
Botvinnik against Smyslov in the third 
game of the 1958 match in a similar 
position. 

(e) Even now 14.0-0-0 is prefer¬ 

able transposing into the game men¬ 
tioned above, with the continuation 15. 
BB3.PxP: 16.NxP.PR3. He invites 

trouble by keeping the King too long in 
the centre. 

if) Threat 21.QB3 followed by RB6 
or BB4. 

(g) Better than 21.QB3 i'.KR2; 22. 

BB4,QN2 when Black has .some de¬ 
fence. 

<h) If 21.,. ,QB1. then 22.NK4 (threat 
23.NxN,NxN: 24.RxN!,PxR: 25.RQ7(- 
with mate to follow) NB4; 23.RxN!. 
QxQ; 24.RxQ,NxN: 25.RB74.KB1: 26 
RB74 ,KN1: 27.RQ8 mate. 


COMPETITIONS 

By S. K. NARASIMHAN 

Competition No. 210: Results 

16; 7p: K2p2Bl; 6pk; 5Brp; 7R; 8/ 
White to play and win. l.RxhSch.RxR: 
2Rxg4ch.Kh5, 3.Bdl,d4; 4.Kb4,Re3; 5, 
Kc4.Rc3ch; 6.Kd5.Rcl; 7.Bf3.Rc3: 8. 
Ke4,Rc6: 9.Kf5,Rc5ch: 10.Kf4 wins. 

L. K. Ramachandran (Madras) gets the 
Chess magazine as prize. D. Ra manna 
(Madras), Pal Singh Purcwal (Shan- 
kar>, N. Sikdar (Calcutta), R. Palani- 
appan (Mettupalayam), S. Subba Rao 
(Bnadravathi). V. S. Sivasubramani- 
am (Dalmiapuram), A. L. .lamlana 
(Aligarh), S. Namperumal (Coimba¬ 
tore), R. K. Simha (Dhansar), P Sri 
Krishna Murthi (Ayinavilll), K. A. Pra¬ 
sad (Hyderabad), S. M. Hanif (Cudda- 
oah). S. Viswapathi (Nirmal), G. P. 
MuUlck (AUahabad). R. M. Sastry (Se¬ 
cunderabad), P. P. Sudhakaran (Ka- 
sargod), S. Ranger (Alwar). K. D. 
Dave (Rajkot). P. P. Dasgupta (Rour- 
kela). K. R S. Prasad (Hyderabad). 
A. S Rajalakshmanan (Hyderabad) 
and S. K. Ayangar (New Delhi) have 
also sent entries. 

Solving Contest; Results 

T. V. Ramanu.iam (Vaniyambadi) N. 
Sikdar (Calcutta) and R. Palaniappan 
(Mettupalayam) have scored all the 
possible 57 points each and tie for the 
first place. G. Boologam (Madras) 38: 

M. Ranga Ralu (Tiruchi) and R. Ka- 
laignanam (Thana) 21 each; E. S 
Sreshta (Madras) 20; K. K. Cajla (Pa- 
hahi) 9: M. L. Vig (Kanpur), G. J. 
Manuel (Tuticorln), V. S. Narasimhan 
(Bangalore) and K. K. Khanna (Kan¬ 
pur) S-each: C. S Sebastian (Calicut). 
M. Singaram (Patiala). Lt. R. Swami- 
nathan (Ernakulam), R. K. Malhotra 
(Amritsar), R. K. Murty (Devidi). 
A. R. Khan (Madras) and D. Kapoor 
(Madras) 3 each; Syed M, Rahman 
(Jorhat), C. S. B. Ramamurthi (Mad¬ 
ras), A. D. Rao (Nagpur), C. Swami- 
nathan (Mettupalayam), M. Subbiah 
(Tiruchi). V. N. Ramu (Tirunelveli) 
and Y. S. Jogalenar (Raipur). 


(i) After 22.NxR foUows 23. 

RQ7 )!.KBl: (NxR?: 24.QxN+!); 24. 
RB7 t winning. 

Game No. 465 

Caro-Kann Defence. 

White; B. Spassky (USSR) 

Black: A. Foguelman 
(Argentina) 

l.PK4,PQB3; 2.P(34.PQ4; 3.NQB2. 

PxP: 4NxP.BB4; 5.NN3.BN3: e.MB4, 
NB3; 7.KNK2.PK3; 8.PKR4(ai, NR4 

(b). 9.NxN.BxN: 10.PB3Uc).PKR3; 11. 
NB4,BQ3, 12.QK2(d).BxNi IS.BxB, 
NQ2; 14.PKN4,BN3; 15.0-6-0,QB3(e); 

16 B(M!,0-0-0; 17.BQN3.PKR4; 18. 

QK3.KRNl(f); 19.BKB4,QK2; 20.PQ5!. 

NB4(g), 21.PQ6! (h) Resigns. 

(a) Tal in the 17lh game of the re*' 
turn match played 8NB4,BQ3; 9.NxB. 

(b) Stopping PR5 temporarily. 

(c) Threatening to smother the B by 
PKN4 and PR5. 

(d) Naturally if l3.NxB.QR44 re¬ 
covers the piece 

(e) Since White threatened the sacri¬ 
fice 18.BxP,PxB. 17 .QxP 4 and QxB. If 
15 .. QK2 then 16 QR2 for BOi next. 

(f) If 8 . PxP; 19,PxP,RxP; 20. 

BKB4!.RxR; 2I.RxR,QK2; 22.PQ5! and 
White wins. 

• fi) After 20. QB4: 21.PxKP.QxQ ) ; 
22.BxQ,PxP, 23.BxP,KRKl; 24.BxN4-. 
RxB; 2S.BxP when Black is two pawns 
down with x lost ending. 

<h) A neat thrust, winniny i piece 


Competition No. 213. 


Black (7) 



White (5) 

White to play and draw 
(2Rb4, 8; k7: 2pS; KlppN3; 3Pn3; 
lp4Nl; 8) 

Entries should be sent so as to reach 
on or before October 24. The first cor¬ 
rect entry received will entitle the sen¬ 
der to a Chess magazine as prize. 

Problem No. 347 


Ing. N. Petrovic 
(D. S. 1953) 


Black (I4» 



Post cards containing solution should 
be marked "Chess'* and addraaaed to 
The Editor. Skht & Pastime. Mad- 
ra8-2 and should reach him on or be¬ 
fore October 24. 






A Word With The Uoctor>vv 



Not All Moulds 


Are Harmful! 


D ON’T eat that, it's mouldy”. Bov 
often have you heard that wai 
I ning? Yet, without knowing it, you 
I could eat a sandwich containinv 
< enough typhoid germs to poison 
1 city, or have a slice of re-heated tin 
j ned meat with enough tasteless aiui 
I invisible venom in it to give everyoii' 

I m your street ptomaine poisoning! 

I 

i Broadly speaking there are tv.' 

kinds of moulds. The harmless onf! 
I —which far outnumber the rest—aii'i 
I the dangerous ones. 

I 

I Yeast is perhaps the best known <! 
I the many harmless moulds which an 
j extremely useful. Another harmlc!-' 

{ mould hit the headlines during th' 

I last war with the discovery of peni- 
j cillin. A strange thing about this n 
I that we know that overuse of. sa.\. 
: penicillin lozenges can cause a vcr> 
! .sore and even ulcerated mouth. Dur- 
ing World War I, many prisoners 
I Germany complained of exactly these 
' troubles and we never spotted ttu' 
; cau.se. It was due to their eating 
lot of mouldy bread containing pen,- 
: cillin If we had realised this fad 
' and investigated the mould respoii- 
.siblc wc might have discovt'i'cd peni 
; cillin’s life-saving propert"'.- 
'•oon»‘r 

They Hate the Cold! 



; Like beetroot, roses and cabbagi 
' plants moulds must have a certaiij 
; amount of water if they are to thrive 
I .'\nd they can’t stand cold weathci 
They don’t like the refrigerator bu; 
they do like a mild draught; it help' 
the spores of the m<iuld to gel abo 'i 
, and to propagate their kind. 

I Thc.se facts give us the clue as b 
; how to avoid mouldincss. Keep foo'l 
I dry, cool, and covered. Store it eithi.’.’ 
■ in lidded containers or in a refrig-' 

! rator. Never panic if food is found p 
have a mould on top of it. If, foi 
example, you remove the mould c.'i 
iam or on cheese, the rest of the jar. 
or chee.se is safe, and this is mosHv 
true of all the common examples ol 
mould found in the average pantr>' 

There is a tendency for patient.“ i i 
their relatives to demand peniciila 
or other antibiotics for a great varii ti 
of complaints—many of them qii '’ 
trivial ones like the common cold 

It is perhaps appropriate at ’ 
stage to point out that penicillin r. t 
by killing off many dangerous get " 
(though not all). Eventually gci 
can get used to penicillin which t’ 
ceases to be of value to the dcc’ot 
Then, if the patient is laid low w'it-. ' 
serious illness, perhaps {HJeumo” 

I the physician has lost a most v:<ii- 
j able remedy.—(To be eontinued) 
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TO UFE MOUI^NCE 
POLICYHOLDEHS 

HAVE YOU FURNISHED THE 

REQUIRED PROOF OF AGEP 
HAVE YOU NOTIFIED GHAN6E OF 
ADDRESSP 

HAVE YOU NAMED YOUR 
BENEFICIARY P 

Many Life Insurance claims 
cannot be settled immediately 
simply for lack of these 
essential details. Check your 
policy today and be sure 
everythlno is in order. And 
remember to pay your premiums 
regularly at the right office. 

* Last year, 8.812 claims could not be settled because the 
pdicyholders were not found at the addresses they had given. 

* 4,097 claims could not be paid because proof of age 
was lacking. 

* 4,718 payments were delayed because the beneficiaries 
were not named, 

Only YOU can prevent these delays. 

UFE INSURANCE 
CORPORm OF INDIA 

minw 








Women’s Corner 

A Charming 
Personality 

By BASHMl 

r was a luncheon party at Mrs. 

Sirkin’s. A goodly sprinkling of 
women belonging to different fields— 
social welfare, education and legis¬ 
lature-had assembled. We had 
gathered to meet Mrs. Goldberg, 
the wife of one of the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.A. Wife of an eminent per¬ 
sonage, Mrs. Goldberg herself was 
distinguished in her own field as an 
artist, writer and social worker, and 
her book. The Creative Womatt, is 
a popular volume. 

With the informality that is the 
privilege of the American woman, 
Mrs. Goldberg easily slipped into 


the group, completely effaced her< 
self and her personality, talked to 
guests earnestly and listened to 
them sincerely when they spoke to 
her about their own activities. She 
put us all at ease and made us feel 
that all belonged to a group. 

This perhaps, was the secret of a 
charming personality. Our hostess 
and her children were on their feet 
all the time, watching for the shy 
and retiring type of guests, and, 
quite casually, brought them over to 
join a more animated group.' while 
pressing us with olives, cashews, 
almonds and fruit juices. 

Lunch was served in buffet style 
and then came the speeches, rather 
rare at a luncheon party pf this 
nature. This is where Mrs. Sirkin 
bad scored. 

Mrs. Goldberg certainly deserved 
all the compliments that had been 
bestowed on her. She began her 
speech referring to the Vinai/aka 
Chathurthi as a homage to the re¬ 
mover of all obstacles in the way of 
the .devotee! She went on to dwell 
on the significance of the sound ‘Om’' 
or "O" as the symbol of revelation, 


since “Oh” usually combined “Ah! 
I see.” It was ffiis awareness oi 
learning something or other at ever; 
stage of life, and the doing awa} 
wiw inertia and stagnation in one’i 
life, that gave meaning to life, sht 
declared. She spoke of Afahishu- 
suramardhini as the Goddess wht 
killed the demon of Inertia, bj 
drawing the spear inwards to r» 
serve strength inside you, to fighi 
against obstacles outside! 

We were indeed pleasantly sur 
prised at her knowledge of Indiar 
legends and her interpretations ol 
them as applied to modem life were 
indeed revealing! Speaking on the 
activities of women, she stressed 
the need for taking up social ser 
vice as a source of inner joy, anc 
not merely as a means of livelihood 
At the same time, she declared thal 
voluntary social workers should 
also seek some training from pro 
fcssional and technically qualmec 
people in each field, to prevent 
waste of energy and time, and tc 
put one's talent and sources tc 
proper use. She spoke for nearly 
50 minutes and none of us felt the 
time passing 


Ah 





ireiek and clean-... 

the taste of Kolynos! 

tonpiip-liiifjiin.'), niinty 

the foam of Kolynos! 

makes brushing easini. clftansns thoroughly 

the tweet breath that Kolynot gives I 

(you, and othor.s, will aDprociatu ttii.s) 

A friendly tip to the fifth boy: Use Kolynos and smile, like the others! Brush your 
teeth with Kolynos Dental Cream every night...and every morning, of course. More 
confidence in company.., more fun! 



u)lth coKLfldeKice... smile uOitk Kolunos 

KcgbKred user.' OEOFFREY MANNERS AND COMRANV UMITED O 
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“The Amul Baby Book”. 40 valuable pages on pregnancy, mother¬ 
hood and child care. Send 50 nP stamps towards postage to 
Depailiment 49 Amul Dairy, Anand. Gujarat. 



Amul MILK FOOD 
has the formula that 
won the Kidwai Prize 


Experts of the Central Food Tcchnologi- 
eal Research Institute formulated 
Amul Milk Food—to suit the food needs 
(»f babies in India—and won the 
Kiduai Prize. The food factors in Aoiul 
buihl body ti.ssues. provide p'enty of 
energv for your baby and help to ensure 


satisfactory weight inerea.so. Strong 
teeth and sturdy bones! Healthy blood, 
keen eyesight, smooth skin ! Amul 
helps to build up more resistance to 
infection and to prevent scurvy, 
rickets and anaemia. So good 
for your baby! 

Amul MILK FOOD. MAOr FROM FRESH MILK, 
contains the 7 VITAMINS VOIR BABY NEEDS 
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Wheel And Wings 

CARGO BY AIRSHIP 


By OUB AVIATION CORRESPONDENT 


N early half a century ago, the 
famous engineering firm of 
Vickers published a paper on the 
subject of airships. An extract re¬ 
cently appeared in The Aeroplane & 
Commercial Auiotion News repro¬ 
duced from their files of 1919. It is 
too long to quote in full. One can 
only select a few of the more inter¬ 
esting passages. The peper starts, 
for instance, with this statement: 
"The outstanding and peculiar ad¬ 
vantage of the airship (as opposed 
to the aeroplane) is its capacity for 
making non stop voyages of long 
duration”. 

Now that holds as true to-day as 
it did then. True, the aeroplane has 
been developed to an extent that 
■was never dreamt of in those days 
It was then believed that an aero¬ 
plane, carrying an economic load, 
would never fly a non-stop sector of 
more than 2000 miles. Even that con¬ 
cept must have required quite a 
stretch of imagination because act¬ 
ual aircraft of that time were quite 
incapable of anything approaching 
that kind of performance. The fad 
remains, however, that even the best 
of modern jet liners carrying their 
full payload are still limited to sec¬ 
tors of less than 4000 miles. 

A Volte Face 

How did Vickers estimate the 
airship’s capability in that particular 
respect? the non-stop length of 
flight that can be made” the paper 
reads, “is determined by the size ol 
(he ship and 10,000 miles is quite 
practicable. An airship of 3,500,000 
cu. ft. capacity could be built imme¬ 
diately ... and could carry 15 tons of 
passengers, mails, etc., for an alt 
distance of 4,800 miles at a speed of 
60 knots. It would be a perfectly 
practicable proposition to build a 
rigid airship to carry 50 tons of pas¬ 
sengers and freight for a non-stop 
voyage of 10,000 miles at 80 
m.p.h.”. 

As we now know, the Germans, 
the British, and the Americans all 
built airships of considerable size 
and capacity during the nineteen- 
thirties. Vickers themselves built 
the R.IOO. This was a private venture 
built In competition with a British 
Government departmentally cons¬ 
tructed ship, the R.lOl. The latter, 
in circumstances which cast very 
little reflection on the airship itself, 
came to grief on its maiden voyage 
to India. The R.IOO. on tKe other 
hand, successfully completed all its 


trials including a voyage to Canada 
and back. It was eventually scrap¬ 
ped not because of any defect but 
solely as a result of a complete 
volte face in British civil aviation 
policy following the R.lOl disaster. 

Most Successful 

The most successful airships were 
undoubtedly those built by the Ger¬ 
mans. For a number of years, the 
‘Hindenburg’ and the ‘Graf Zeppe¬ 
lin” operated trans-Atlantic services 
from Germany to the United States 
and South America—and, what is 
more, operated those services with 
economic success. But, here again, 
disaster eventually ensued and ter¬ 
minated the service. In May 1937, 
Hindenburg, when coming to her 
mooring mast at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, was totally destroyed by 
fire, with, sad to relate, heavy loss 
of life. The Graf Zeppelin suffered 
the same fate as the R.IOO. She was 
broken up for scrap. 

A study of the records of formei 
airships reveals one notable common 
feature—almost every disaster that 
occured was due to fire. Hydrogen 
filled, they were extremely vulnera¬ 
ble to that particular hazard. The 
R.lOl, for instance, when it force- 
landed near Beauvais in France on 
the night of October 4, 1930, made 
only the most gentle impact with the 
ground. Had not fire almost instantly 
broken out, no one would ever have 
been injured. Were a modern air¬ 
ship to be built, fire would no longer 
present a hazard. Helium is an ex-' 
cellent substitute for hydrogen and 
It is non-inflammable. 

Outmoded? 

As a means of public transport, 
should we then regard the airship as 
irrevocably outmoded? It has always 
retained a small but ardent body of 
supporters. The fact that it could 
be made much safer than was for¬ 
merly the case is, no doubt, a point 
but, in modern air transportation, 
speed is the dominant factor. Pas¬ 
sengers now travel at five or six 
hundred miles per hour. They would 
consider a vehicle capable of 100 or 
ISO mph. as anachronistic as, say, 
the sailing vessel. 

The .Atlantic is now crossed non¬ 
stop by subsonic jets in about seven 
hours. A modern airship would 
hardly make the flight in less than 20 
hours. Additional comfort, of course, 
there would be. Sleeping berths. 


cabins, a promenade deck and othei 
amenities would be available. But 
these things, after all, can be had on 
an ocean liner. Even on much shor¬ 
ter journeys—of, say, one thousand 
miles—the time disadvantage, 
ugh less marked, would still'be dc 
cisive. So far as passengers are coiv 
cemed—and passengers, after ah, 
are the main source of airline re 
venue—the airship has nothing ti 
offer. 

On the question of freight, how¬ 
ever, there is, perhaps, a case for 
consideration. Here the airship ha- 
certain very material advantage.^^ 
The modern airship could be built 
to carry far greater payloads than 
even the largest freighter aircraft. 
Not only could it accommodate much 
more cargo, it could carry far bul 
kier items. Perhaps of the greatest 
significance, the airship would offci 
freight rates far lower than any the 
aeroplane is ever likely to achieve 

The final consideration is that ol 
speed. The modern airship, one ima 
gines, would travel at about ISr 
knots—considerably slower, cji 
course, than jet aircraft but consi¬ 
derably faster than surface vessels 
Airship freights might, or might not 
be higher than ocean freights, but 
they would certainly be lower than 
aircraft rates. At the same time, ali 
the advantages of air freighting 
v/ould be available—lighter packag¬ 
ing, for instance, less risk of damage 
or pilferage, lower insurance rate.^, 
and quicker transit. In other words 
the airship might quite conceivablv 
offer the almost perfect via medu! 
between the shipment of cargo bj 
sea and carriage 1^ aeroplane. 

Important Experiment 

Those, at any rate, are the view.s 
of a commercial company in tho 
United States. In order to try out 
new techniques of construction, new 
materials, new control and othet 
systems, this firm have constructed 
an experimental airship named th'.' 
Aereon Three, which is now undei 
going trials. This, one suggests, ii- 
an experiment of more than ordinai-y 
interest because, if successful, it is 
planned to build a much bigger ship 
—something, one understands, with 
a payload in the neighbourhood ('1 
200 tons—with a view to the long- 
haul carriage of cargo. 

Just as water finds its own level, 
so do the economics of trade and 
transportation. If it can conclusively 
be shown that the economics and 
other advantages of freighting by 
airship are superior to those of the- 
aeroplane, there is clearly a prod • 
gious potential market. More th.-n 
two years ago, this Correspondc it 
remarked on the fact that “whiN' 
there can be very few people livina 
to-day who, if only at long range, 
hatre never seen an aeroplane, tn 
the vast majority, an airship is a 
totally unfamiliar sight”. Shall wc. 
perhaps, at some future date see 
these rather beautiful ships once 
again in the skies? 
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Cnmera Cameos 

ARE YOUR MOVIES 
TOO LONG? 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


I HAVE just sat through a long 
viewing session of amateur films, 
as part of my duties in judging an 
amateur film competition. Now one of 
the complaints that entrants to theSe 
competitions make about the judges is 
this: “Ail we get in our criticisms is 
the same old cliches. Can’t the jud¬ 
ges think of anything original to say 
about our films’. 

Well, all I can say is that the rea¬ 
son the criticisms sound so similar 
is that the faults found in amateur 
films fall into a lew basic categories. 
And one of the worst of these is tak¬ 
ing too long to say something. 

No one dislikes long films. What 
the judges dislike are long films that 
could be made shorter without redu¬ 
cing the story content or the amount 
of information provided. People will 
contentedly watch something which is 
new. Repetition causes boredom. 

As far as the amateur is concerned, 
there are two basic hurdles which he 
has to get over before he can start 
making good films. One of these is 
his awareness of the cost of movie 
film, which makes him retain footage 
that should be snipped out. But a 
good short film is far more satisfying 
than a mediocre long one—and length 
Is not a virtue in itself. Therefore 
the amateur must develop a ruthless 
ability to eliminate any material which 
is superfluous to his film. 

Second Fault 

The second fault is an even more 
basic one—movie making has deve¬ 
loped its own language. And if you 
don’t know it, how are you going to 
make successful films? 

Remember that motion pictures can 
express ideas only in terms of move¬ 
ment. You get an idea for a film—the 
idea is expressed in words. For ex¬ 
ample you may think. “Junior builds 
a model airplane’’ and if you were 
concerned solely with words, this 
would be more than enough. But you 
are concerned with visual images and 
it becomes your job to translate there 
words Into Images. 

Now with a movie camera you 
could be extremely wasteful and 
shoot every second of the time it takes 
Junior to build his model airplane. 
But as this might take many hours, if 
not days, to do this would be ex- 

Recording sound on location helps to 
moke your footage more interesting. 
This movie-maker is using ipno of the 
new Philips eossette-looding battery 


tremely wasteful of film—and highly 
monotonous as well. 

Very few of us would go so far as 
to record such a long incident in its 
entirety, but what about shorter but 
similar Incidents? A scene of some¬ 
one getting into a car and driving 
away, for example. One amateur film 
I recently viewed included such a 
scene, which was not particularly 
significant, yet which the movie maker 
covered in excruciatingly com¬ 
plete detail. We saw the owner 
walking towards the car, opening the 
door, getting in, settling himself in 
the seat, getting the key out of his 
pocket, switching on the ignition, pres¬ 
sing the .starter button-and so on. 

Yet lor the purposes of this story, 
the action could have been covered 
in two shots—the man getting into 
the car and the car driving off. So 
tong as the camera angle is changed 
between the two shots it will look 
“right’’—and the audience will auto- 
mctically accept that the driver 
switched on the ignition and pressed 
the starter. But these actions are not 
significant enough to film. 

The same with our scene of Junior 
building his model airplane. We need 
only a few shots to show the begin- 


■ 'mriM 

ning, middle wid end of the actlon- 
ctonging camera angles between each 

With fiction films, amateurs seen 
unable to think up a plot that justifle 
the screen time they wish to devot 
to it. As A result, something whlcl 
would make a very good five<-minut 
film ends up being made into a ver 
bad fifteen minute production. 

While most of the time our probler 
is how to compress real time, ther 
are occasions when we may want t 
expand it. Often, significant actiu 
occurs so rapidly that even if it wei 
recorded in its entirety, it would b 
over so quickly that no one woul> 
have time to grasp its importanci 
Let us take as an example, someon 
winning a running race. A straigh 
shot of the winner rushing over th 
finish line may take two or thre 
seconds—hardly long enough. We coul 
film it in slow motion—but this look 
unnatural and is better reserved fo 
newsreels. So we give dramatic em 
phasis by adding in extraneous bu 
related footage. We could, for ex 
ample, handle the scene like this: th 
runner approaches the finish line, cu 
to a shot of the crowd cheering hit 
on. Perhaps you can include a close 
up of his legs pounding along tli 
cinder track. .Then cut to a shot c 
the finishing line, with a close-up • 
the official raising his flag, anothe 
shot of the crowd, the winner cro.ss 
ing the line, the flag flashing dowr 
etc.. All this would take much longe 
than the few seconds of the actus 
event—but because it is signiflean 
action, it would not be boring fooi 
age. 

Greatest Problem 

The greatest problem in uio\: 
making is to maintain continuity, y<' 
not include excess footage. This pro 
blcm is, of course, more difficult in 

Continued on Page 46 
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With a GEVABOX camera— 

the popular camera that makes professional pictures! 

□ 3 speeds, 2 apertures □ Aii-ptetai body □ Only Rs.38/-. 

Ask for the Gevabox at your local APL dealer. 

Manufactured in India 

Allied Photographics Limited ^li| 

Katturi BulhU^, JaimlMdH Tata Road, Bombay i ^ 
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The Stamp World 


TANGANYIKA and ZANZIBAR 

UNITE 



By RUSSELL BENNETT 


July 7 four stamps were issued 
to commemorate the fact that 
he States of Tangat^iKa and Zanzi- 
lar were formally united on April 27, 
964, as one independent sovereign 
Itate, the United Republic of Tan- 
anyika and Zanzibar. 

Tanganyika became an independent 
lember of the Commonwealth in De¬ 
ember 1961 and became a republic 
inder the Presidency of Dr. Julius 
lyerere on December 9, 1962. Zanzi- 
lar became independent as a consti- 
utional monarchy within the Com¬ 
monwealth on December 10, 1963. On 
Tanuary 12. 1964, a revolutionary 
lovemment seized power and the 
iultan of Zanzibar left the country, 
rhich was declared a republic. Sheikh 
ibeid Karume becoming President. 
Tie new republic was recognised by 
he British Government on February 
3. 

Until a Constituent Assembly adopts 
1 new constitution, the United Re- 
lublic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
rill be governed under the constitu- 
lon .of Tanganyika, modified to pro- 
ide for Zanzibar a measure of local 
utonomy in internal matters. The 
Parliament and executive of the Union 
vill have reserved powers, inter alia, 
ver constitutional matters, external 
flairs, defence, police, citizenship, 
immigration and external trade. There 
rill be two Vice-Presidents, one of 
rhom will have special responsibility 
or Zanzibar’s internal affairs; and 
lanzibar will be represented in the 
Parliament of the Union. The coun- 
ry’s capital will be Dar-es-Salaam. 

The principal officers of the Gov- 
mment of the United Republic, an- 
ounced last April, are as follows: 

CAMERA CAMEOS 

Continued from Page 44 

llent film—sound gives the audience 
xtra information and therefore redo¬ 
es the amount of visual material 
eeded. Sound also has the advant- 
ge of covering continuity jumps. A 
^ words of commentary can link 
VO completely separate scenes—with- 
ut the need for any visual transition 
evice. 

Being able to tell a ^ry in movie 
irms is not always easy, and like 
ny other skill can only be developed 
trough experience. But by keeping 
le points I have mentioned and using 
our eommonsense, your films will be 
luch more interesting—not only to 
DursfU. but also to others.—(To be 
Mttfnned)., 


President and Minister in Charge of 
the Directorate of Planning: Dr. Julius 
Nyerere; First Vice-President (Zanzi¬ 
bar internal): Sheikh Abeid Karume. 
Second Vice-President (Tanganyika 
Internal, Defence and National Ser¬ 
vice): Mr. Rashidi Kawawa. 

The four stamps were designed by 
Michael Goaman and printed by Har¬ 
rison & Sons, Ltd. The values and 
colours are as follows: 20 cents green 
and blue: 30 cents brown and blue; 
Is. 30 cents blue and brown; 2s. SO 
cents maroon and blue. Two of them 
show a map of the new territory and 
the others the united arms of the new 
republic. 

' New Pitcairns 

I promised before to complete the 
descriptions of the new Pitcairn Is¬ 
lands definitives. Here they are, three 
more local birds for your Stamp 
Aviary: 

Is. 6d. Red Breast: Otherwise known 
as the Henderson Island Parrot, it is 
vividly coloured with a scarlet breast 
and the remainder of its plumage in 
varying bright hues of green. A small 
bird (never as large as a pigeon), it 
is a swift flier and usually gathers in 
flocks. Its main source of food is the 
nectar of flowers, bananas and paw¬ 
paws. 

2s. 6d. Ghost Bird: Also called the 
Oeno Petrel, it is often seen in small 
numbers on and off the coast, although 
it does not breed on Pitcairn. Being 
a surface nester it would soon have 
fallen a prey to human and other 
predators. Well marked pale oval 
patches halfway along under its vidng 
surfaces distinguish it from other pet¬ 



rels in the same area. Its call bear: 
a surprising resemblance to that oi 
the European Tawny Owl. 

4s. Wood Pigeon: Its other name i: 
the Henderson Island Fruit Pigeon 
This brightly coloured bird feeds or 
the fruit from trees, going about ir 
small flocks or in pairs. In spite oi 
its brightly coloured plumage it ha.< 
the ability to hide efficiently in the 
foliage of trees. 

Canada’s Flower Stamps 

At the end of June the Canadiar 
Post Office released the first pair oi 
a series of stamps bearing the flora 
emblems and armorial beatings of het 
provinces. The 5 cents multi-colour¬ 
ed stamps for Ontario and Quebec 
were the first issued, the former show 
ing the white trillium and the lattei 
the white garden lily. They are hori¬ 
zontal stamps with the flowers at tht 
right and the coat-of-arms at Uu 
left. 

To commemorate the recent visit ol 
Queen Juliana and Prince Bemharc 
of the Netherlands, Mexico releaset 
an 80 centavos stamp. It is multi-co¬ 
loured and will be used on air mai 
letters. Queen Juliana's portrait i: 
featured alongside the Netherland: 
coat-of-arms.—(To be continued). 



Six new stamps issued by the USSR to mark the )8fh Olympict ot Tokyo. 
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By TEBENCE BEE^ 

W HEN someone asked 111 could see 
a good way to play Four Spades 
on the deal below, against a diamond 
lead, I admit Uiat I couldn’t aee the 
point at first. 

S. KlOld 
H. Q109S 
O.S3 
C.9<3 


BfaMk.'A'MMXMt 

West leads D. 2 and tnt pJATs tlu 
Jadt. VRiat can one do? fteminably 
West hu the Situ eC heertg, aad as 
soon as be taMis tt be wHl awbdi lo 
dabs, bavtaf aaea tint tbtN Is no 
(oture b) dis me od s . Ton Can try the 
idd.giime of IsadNag dubs To^li, 
but that is unlikdy to wink rnsre. 

t. 

Petbim you have formed a bettor 
plan? 01 course, It Is an dd Mend, 
more fomlHar at ne>truinps than In a 
suit contracL Tea win tbe first tri jk 
with the Ace o< diamandsi 

This play standa a very good chance, 
aa you wul see from the ftiU dia- 


aa you 
gram; 


aee from the 

8.Ktei4 

D.i« 

ciit 


^ jjp.J played 


0.2 led 


S.AQJ9S3 

H.AJ 

D.AQ 

C1074 

The bidding at love all has been: 

South West North East 
IS. dble 2S. SD. 

4S. No No No 


S.t 

H.KI69 

D.K10T3 

CI.AQS2 



S.?t 

K743 

D.J«««4 

C.K3» 


S.AQJ«S3 

H.AJ 

D.AQ 

C.1074 

You capture D. J. with D, A. ente: 
dummy with S. K. and firtease H. J 
West wins, and will surely be tempt 
ed to underlead D. K so that bis part 
ncr can play a dub through dedaret 
Then, of course. South can dlscan 
two clubs on dummy’s heiurts. 


SPOBT & PASTIME Croaaword No. 3M 




CLVES ACBOaa 


1. Take, off, as before, 
and very loudly! (4). 
3. They are laboriouslv 
employed (10). 10. This 
is queer — gout's giving 
one zest! (S>. 11. An 

undeviating track (M). 
12. Yogi'a paper, loth to 
feature letter^writlng 
(14). 14. Handy time 


of dexterity (7). IS. 
Migbt well be a pig of 
a hot day! (7). 17. 

Descriptive of that bony 
wonder? (7). 19. Giv¬ 
ing up a sitting by the 
sound al it (7). 20. Tbty 
don't seem to (tualify as 
hour* ease (7,7). 23. 
Loser type converted? 
Doubly so! (0). 34. 
Naad bone — disptayed 
in relievo—merely lor 


FOR SHEER DELIGHT 



effect (0). 25. In which 
<me might expect rich 
depoelts (10). ia. Hanl- 
ly a girl to expreta grief 
(4). 


GLVfig Down 


1. "And then began 
a lang — About the 
lords of the creation.'' 
(Buna) (10). 2. Much 
Ado About Nothing ? 
(9), 4. Bhie Jacket 

■ewn together — a la 
Fnnealse? (7). f. One 
whoae loaf is not the 
staff of life (7). A Carry 
through a deceptive 
motiMi (4, 1, 9, 4). 7. 
It sounds lika a denial 
(6). a. Fancy •» abnrt a 
Journey rawng fits of 
ehildJiAnem! (4). 9. 

Definitely a near qua- 
UW (14). a. But were 
they all that good as 
fottaars ? (10). iC ttow- 
ing three names possi¬ 
bly on my trail (9) ■ 13 
It may mean foe end of 
one's boro! (7). 19. 
Try eondttslens (7). 2i. 
Clow of play lBi|ftt 
move a mere isroc 9) 

M* •TOO— 

doth i^w on ’Barosr't 
brow.”//. OumTw. 


Soitttioii on pope 52 













Then she deserves the sweetest gift— 
a block of 

Cadbury's Chocolate—full of the 
Goodness of Milk. 


MILK 

CHOCOLATE 



ffa CHOCOLATE 
MORE THAN A SWEET... A FOOD 1 
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South Indian Stage and Screen By T. M. RAMACHANDBAN 

THEY BREAK 

NEW GROUND! 


T wo new welcome features can 
now be perceived in current pro¬ 
duction trends in the Tamil cinema. 
One is more colour films and the 
other some kind of variation and no¬ 
velty in story and presentation. An 
example is Sivaii Films’ latest, ‘Pu- 
thiya Paravai’. it is in Eastman co¬ 
lor and there is an attempt on the 
part of the producers to say some¬ 
thing new and interesting in the 
story and the denouement. Judged 
by local standards, it is above ave¬ 
rage, though it cannot stand compa¬ 
rison with the level of cinematic art 
achieved in Bengal or abroad. 

Congratulations, however, should 
go to Sivaji Films on their endea¬ 
vour to break fresh ground in pro¬ 
viding entertainment to their patrons 
in their new film, ‘Puthiya Para¬ 
vai’. The story, which appears to 
have been inspired by an American 
film, has been credited to Rajku- 
mar Mitra. It is all about a young, 
rich man named Gopal, whose con¬ 
science keeps pricking him about 
his earlier life in Singapore. He 
meets a pretty girl; Lata, and falls 
in love with her. And when she reci¬ 
procates his love, they decide to 
marry. Trouble starts on their en¬ 
gagement day when a girl, who re¬ 
sembles Gopal’s first wife Chitra, 
confronts him face to face and 
claims her legal and moral rights 
to live with him. From then on, the 
story takes an interesting turn. 


Gopal avers that his first wife Chitra 
is dead, she having committed 
suicide in a miming train, and 
charges the intmding girl as an im¬ 
poster. He then works hard to collect 
evidence to prove his assertion, so 
that the way may be clear for him 
to wed Lata. Events so happen that 
he thinks he is succeeding in his 
case but then there is a very sur¬ 
prising end. The devastating twist 
provided in the climax scene is 
thought-provoking. 

The picture follows the beaten 
track up to the interval with the 
usual romantic scenes and duets re¬ 
peated again and again against the 
backdrop of the scenic beauty of 
Ootacamund. The story begins to 
grip only after the interval. The ex¬ 
istence of the director. Dada Mira- 
see, is felt only in the latter part of 
the film. He has of course tried to 
make a clever compromise between 
the conventional and unconventional 
cinema but has not fully succeeded 
Flaws have crept in here and there 
and some of the situations towards 
the climax have unnecessarily be¬ 
come melodramatic. In the roman¬ 
tic Interludes, there is undue stress 
on dialogue. Silent gestures and ex¬ 
pressions on the part of the lovers 
would have created a far-reaching 
inrnact than mere dialogue. 

Sivaji Ganesan, as the hero Go¬ 
al, gives a convincing account of 
imself in keeping with his consum¬ 


mate artistry. About B. Saroja Devi 
who just fills the bill in the role oi 
the hero’s beloved Lata, there i; 
nothing much to write home about 
But Sowcar Janaki gives a atrikitif 
performance as the nero's alcohoLc 
pleasure-loving first wife Chitra am 
later as a decoy. Those lending sup 
port are M. R. Radha, V. K. Rama 
swamy, 0. A. K. Thevar, S. V. Ram 
das, A. Karunanltbi, Manorama anc 
Nagesh who fails to provoke laugh 
ter with his antics. That's not, oi 
course, his fault. 

The music by Viswanathan-Rama 
murthy is generally pleasing. The 
song beginning with the word; 

Partho Gnapagam lUaiyo. 

is particularly tuneful and it n 
bound to be hummed by clnegorn 
for a long time to come. ’The camera 
work has been done by K. S. Pra 
sad. The colour, processed • by Ge 
mini Color Laboratory, is pleasing, 
especially in the second half. 

TIT-BITS 

K UMARI Vidya Murthy, daughiei 
of Mr. R. K. Murthy and his 
singer-wife M. L. Vasanthakuman, 
pave a brilliant account of herselj 
the other evening in her Bharata 
Natya arangetral at Sri Krishna 
Gana Sabha before a large and dis 
tinguished gathering. A disciple o( 
K. N. Dandayuthapani PiUai, she 
showed her mastery in the art in 
unmistakable terms especially when 
she rendered the ‘Varnam’. Mr. S 
Ramachandra Aiyar, Chief Justice, 
who presided over the performance, 
congratulated the artiste. 

* f • 

UMARI Bharatl and her Nrityn 
Bharati troupe of artistes pro- 
Kented recently their new dance 
drama. ‘Shapa Vimochanam’, at 
R. R. Sabha, Mylapore, with the aid 
of the Madras State Sangita Nataka 
Sangam. It depicted the plight of a 



Calcutta Cinema Notes 

Tapan Gives Us Hope 

By SAROJ K. SENGUPTA 


W HEN one feels tired of seeing 
motion pictures like ‘Deep Ne- 
bhey Nai’ and ‘Natun Tirtha’ and 
fails to find what he seeks in ‘Pra- 
bhater Rang’ ‘Ayananta’, and *Bing- 
shati Janani’, a film like ’Aarohi’ 
comes along to bring one hope and 
confidence. One feels that even 
though Rwittik Ghatak and Barin 
Saha don’t shoot these days, Satya¬ 
jit Ray is not the only film maker in 
Bengal. ’There is 'Hapan Sinha whose 
experiments in form and content are 
slowly becoming successful, artisti¬ 
cally. as well as financially. In this 
story of the upward journey of a 
down-trodden man, Tapan has very 
successfully experimented with 
content by trying to get his views 
independent of the writer’s, into 


form by his inward peep into the 
human mind. When we feel that Ar- 
]un Mondal is unhappy and deso¬ 
late because he has nothing, he is 
actually full and happy because he 
has been able to send his benefac¬ 
tor’s son to England for higher stu¬ 
dies with his accumulated money. 
These two pictures of desolation and 
fullness, sorrow and happiness have 
been placed side by side by creat¬ 
ing two worlds with the help of 
images. This is unique. 

Kali Banarjee, as Arjun Mondal, 
has given a performance which can 
be compared to the world’s best 
acting. Give Kali Banarjee a role 
which has a character and which 
is rooted to the soil and Kali Banar¬ 
jee will work wonders. Kali Banar¬ 
jee is .superb. 


Bikash Ray, as Arjun Mondai's 
benefactor—the doctor who dies 
leaving his son to be looked after— 
is another great artiste. Not for a 
moment does he allow one to be¬ 
lieve that he is not natural, that he 
is acting. The doctor’s wife einer- 
ges as a thoroughly likeable charac¬ 
ter through the artistry of Sipra 
Mitra, another consummate ac 
tress who, alas, is not seen verj 
frequently these days. Newcomer 
Ajoy Gaiigull, the doctor’s son, hai 
a big promise and we hope this pro¬ 
mise will be fulfilled. 

Another outstanding feature of this 
film is Hemanta Mukherjee’s senf’ 
and background music. T%e song of 
the late D. L. Roy 'Tonutreyee Bhf 
lobeshechhee' (1 have loved ''oo 
only) is a super hit. 

In fine, ‘Aarohi* is a film 
has purpose, emotion, brilliant 
ment. super!} performance gnd iil* 
ing music. 

‘Thana T|iekef Ashetoe’ 

An Inspector Calls, J. B. P’ '*-"' 
ley's drama of three acts, has be<> 
translated into Bengali by Ajit Ga" 



'19k 1M4. 

eleftial donseuse 6n account of a 
itp committed her in her devo> 
ion to the art m Bharata Natya 
nd the otruggle put up by her to 
egain her poution in the world of 
ance. It thus focussed attention on 
le need for practising and preserv- 
ig the traditional punty of the art 
n the central role of the cele^al 
anseuse, Kumari Bharati gave a 
ood account of herself. Having been 
csponsible for the choreography, 
he could have, one felt, dispensed 
rith the decor and edited the dance- 
rama a little bit. 

e e a 

7UMARI SHEILA, who stole hearts 
V in the role of Krishna in Ku- 
lari Kamala’s dance-drama ‘Nowka 
barithnun', gave her arangetral 
ecital with great success the other 
vening at R.R. Sabha, with Mr. 
ustice K. S. Venkataraman of the 
ladras High Court, in the chair. 

Ir. Venkataraman praised the 
oung artiste, whom he called a 
prodigy*'. Daughter of Lt. Col. G 
.. S. Pathy, Sheila has had her 
‘alning under K. N. Dandayuda- 
anl Pulai, who gave her a certifl- 
ate acclaiming her as !!Natya Kala- 
janl". 

• • • i 

r E Bharata Natya Arangetrat ot 
twelve-year-old Kumari N. 

ayshree, daughter of Mr. S. N. 
wamy, imder the auspices of Sri 
Lalalaya, went off well the other 
vening at the R.R. Sabha. A disci- 
le of K. Lakshman, the young dan- 
2 use showed her skill and talent 
1 the art of Bharata Natya in an 
inmistakable manner. Mr. T. L. Ven- 
:atarama Iyer, retired Judge of 
le Supreme Court, who presided, 

Ir. Justice M. Ananthanarayanan 
nd Prof. P. Sambamoorthi compli- j 
lented the artiste on her perform- j 
nee. i 


uli under the name ‘Thana The- 
ey Ashchee’ and Pancha Mitram, 
n amateur group, staged it re- 
ently wiHi such perfection that it 
dll draw the attention of the fllm- 
r.akers to this drama and to this 
roup. When producers complain 
liat they do not get proper themes 
} bring to the screen, here is a 
tory which has drama, tempo and 
Umax and, moreover, it can be 
lade at a very low budget. Shyamal 
lay has directed it on the stage 
imself playing Hie role of the Ins- 
ector mth competence. (Mher cha- 
acters have been played by Dipak 
engupta, Kajal Mukherjee, Kiish- 
adas Ghosh, Sephali Banarjee, 
‘hankar Banarjee, apd Hrishikesb 
Ijty. ' 

‘Thana Thekey Ashchee’ has a 
ultable story for the screen also. 

R. D. Bansal has signed m Vy- 
ayantimala and Rajendra Kumar 
o work In two Bengali films, one cd 
''inch will directed 1^ Ajpy Kar. 

^ is learnt that Soumitra Chatter- ' 
will play cwposite her. It has not 
bm deeicwd as to who will di- 
'cct the Rajendra Kumar vehicle. I 
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Bomlmy Cinenia Letter 

A MEMORABLE 
MOVIE 


By OUB CORRESPONDENT 


E impeccable directorial touches 
of Satyajit Ray are discernible 
,n nearly every frame of ‘Charulata', 
lis latest offering. Though the Him 
.8 made in Bengali, it is presented 
n such a telling manner that it 
;ould be followed with ease by even 
lon-Bengali cinegoers. 

‘Charulata’ is adapted for the 
screen from Rabindranath Tagore’s 
tamous story Ka$hta Nir and thanks 
.0 the masterly handling by Ray, it 
tas become a memorable work of 
linematic art. Ray has assumed 
Here the triple responsibiUties of 
scenario, music and direction and 
io doubt, has m,ade an excellent job 
>f It. 

In the story, thd** central charac^ 
;ers are an intellectual Bhupati 
[>utt and his wife Charu. Bhupati 
sdits and runs a weekly newspaper 
called The Sentinel. He is so ab- 
lorbed in his intellectual pursuits 
hat his aesthetically-minded wife 
Inds herself badly neglected. To 
nitigate her loneliness, he appoints 
ler brother, Umapada, as the mana¬ 
ger of the paper so that the latter s 
vife, Mandakini, could prove a 
companion to Charu. Contrary to ex- 
lectations, Mandakini turns out to 
ae an idle chatter-box and hardly 
{Ives company to Charu, udio ui 
{radually drawn towards Bhtqpati’s 
cousin, Amal. 

Heavily preoccupied witii his 
vork, Bhupati is bussfully ignorant 
>1 these happenkigs. However, be 
{ets a double jolt when be discovers 
hat Umapada baa fled the house 
nisappropnating the funds at his 
ll^osal and ahen he (Bhupati) 
earns about the attachment of bis 
vife for Amal. Finally, he realiaes 
lis own responsibilittes for this sad 
itate of affairs. 

Out of this emotional story. Sat* 
rajlt Ray has created a film of en¬ 
ormous beauty. With' a style, tsrpi- 
:al^ his very own, he has imparted 
Ue to nearly every shot. His aymbfr 
Jims don’t appear «ta>er-impoaed, 
cut sprint out of the exquisite em- 
croideiy of his craftsmanship. Sub- 


rata Mitra’s delightful camera work 
lends the film a poetic charm. 
Music by Ray is appropriately 
■soft”. 

As Charu, Madhabi Mukerjee vir¬ 
tually lives her role; Sailen Muker¬ 
jee portrays the husband-editor 
with superb restraint. Soumltra 
Chatterjee’s Amal is a heait-warm- 
ing performance, notable for its 
captivating tang froid. 

‘Charulata’ is one more laurel for 
its matchlese creator, Satyajit Ray. 


TIT-BITS 

S TAR-PRODUCER Dev Anand 
who has to his credit two big- 
time hits, beginning with the word 
'‘Kala” (Black), will, now round off 
the Kala triology with ‘Kala Paisa’ 
(Black Money). The theme of the 
film, it is learnt, has been inspired 
by the recent country-wide raids 
carried out by the Enforcement 
Directorate. Although the accent of 
the story will be on the evils of 
Black Money, the picture will par¬ 
ticularly have a dig at the film peo¬ 
ple. 

a e e 

P RODUCER-DIRECTOR Kamal 

Amrohi will shortly launch an 
experimental movie wim two tiny 
tots as pivotal characters. Tenta¬ 
tively tiued ‘Shanker Husain* the 
story of the film deals with national 
and emotional integration. Besides 
writing the story, screenplay and 
the dialorae, Kamal Amrohi will 
himself direct this venture. 

• e • 

R AOINI recreations, the talen¬ 
ted amateur troupe from Mad¬ 
ras, earned encomiums here vdien 
they presented three dramas-'Ma- 
jor Cnandrakuit’, ‘Server Sunda- 
ram’, and ‘Mexhufuvarthi’—spread 
over ei^t days under the auQ>iees 
of the Sri Soanmukhananda Fine 
Arts k Sangeetha Sabha. The first, 
admittedly the best, brought to the 
fore the histrionic aMlitteg of Sun- 



deraraj (in the role of the blin 
Major), nmo lived the role. He ws 
aUy supported by RajA (police in 
pethor), N. G. Pattappa (the unob 
rusive butler) and Govindan 
(Rajnikant). A word of (O’aise . 
due to Ramacbandran, the com* 
dian, who provoked guffaws of laugi 
ter often. 

“Thai” Kagesh, the well know 
cine-comedian, in the main role 
‘Server Sundaram’ and Sowkc 
Janaki in ‘Mediuguvarthi’ wo\ 
their way into the hearts of tl 
'audience by their brilliant portr. 
yals. Nageui, particularly, sent th 
hall rolling with laughter. 

The dramas owe their success i 
the highly imaginative dialogti 
written by K. Balachander; wh 
also directed them. Sets and lightin 
were of a high order. The Sabh 
deserve congratulations for enabUii 
hundreds of people to witness th 
plays at a low cost. Mr. Homi J. I 
Taleyarkhan, Maharashtra’s Mini- 
ter for Civil Supplies, who preside 
over the last day's play, praised th 
authorities of the Sabha for Uiei 
role in fostering national integn 
tion by bringing the art and cultur 
of Tamilnad to the people in th 
North. 


e e e 

K P. K. MOVIES’ ‘Shaheed* uni 
• left for Ludhiana last week t 
picturise some of the important oul 
door scenes of this film which i 
based on the life of India's greater 
revolutionary, Bhagat Singh. M< 
noj Kumar is featured in the titi 
role of the picture, which has a foi 
midable supporting cast comprisin 
Kamini Kaushal, Nirupa Roy, Mar 
mohan Krishna and many others. 

a a • 

mHE well-known art-director Bire 
A Naug passed away in Calcutt 
after undergoing an operation. Hi 
two directorial attempts, 'Bees Sas 
Baad’ and ‘Kohra’ had won acclainr 
In his death, the film industry ho 
lost an accomplished director. 
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A fTEB we had repaired onr iMp, whirh 
had xuffrired come damage dnrinc thp 
storm, we pnt to sea before a. favourabir 
wind. 




During the voyage nothing mu.-li hai>- 
pened, apart from the fact that the 5hi,i 
struck something or other with such force, 
that we lost the rudder and all the m»sU 
were splintered. 



One of the seamen, who was at the tiiii 
of the mast rierflng the'mainsail, was flun; 
about three miies away. 




.. . . which hirought him safely ba<'i( 

and dumped him down on tiie same spot 
from which he had, a short while before, 
been thrown. But what had the ship 
struck?. 




oiTOBER 16. 1964. 


pilE othcra had, by the force of the colli- 
^ oion, been thrown on the deck oo hard, 
nat our beads were pressed rl^ht down 
ptween bur shonlders, where they re¬ 
tained. 


But now the ship beg:an suddenly to sail 
irrrlly away at a terrih; spcbd. Just thru 
saw a very larje whale dashine away with 
ir anchor between Its teeth. 


The mystery is solved. The Whale had 
I all probability been having a nap, some 
stance under the surface of the water, and 
as now very annoyed because our ship had 
siurhed him. 





Therefore, it was not nice Jto think 
nrre It would have taken us. if the anchor 
ble had not snapped, whereby we lost both 
e anchor and Me whale. 



a •*'*P *® badly damae- 

* by Its contact with the whale that It gave 
b ‘he (host, turned Its keel np in the air 

‘"d sank botore our eyes..—(To be 

mttnued). 
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SPORT 

AfASTIMi 

eek Endino Saturday, 
cteber 17, 1964. 


N THE COVE*- 

lomas Vetvert of Queensland, the 
st fenuine ofl-spin bowler, selected 
r Australia for many years. He bats 
’t-handed and has made three cen- 
rles in the Sheffield Shield for his 
State. 
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first lest Pictures 



MUNCHHAUSEN 


Sir.—in Sport & Pastime, dated 
.fuly 18 on p. 59, it is stated that Baron 
I Munchhausen wrote his story himself. 
i This is not correct, The Adoenture was 
really written by Rudolph Erich Ra.spe, 
! a follow Hanoverian, wlio was the 
I Baron’s dependent. The book was 
I published without any name a.s a pre¬ 
tended autobiography in London, in 
I English, in 1785. Like fairy and folk 
tales, the story gathered new adven¬ 
tures in the subsequent editions. 

Salem. C. R. Sampath. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

i PLAYFAIR CRICKET ANNUAL 
' 1964. Edited by Gordon Ross. Pub- 

lished by The Dickens Press, 4. Up- 
I per Thame.s Street. London E.C.-4 


I 


(Price 2.sh. 6d) Marine Sport«<,f 
Bombay-28. 

THE 1964 AUSTRALIAN TOURv; 
OFFICIAL BROCHURE Edited by ; 
Gordon Ross. Published by The 

Dickens Press Ltd.. 4. Upper , 

Thames Street, London E.C.-4,' 

Price 2sh. Marine Sports, Bom-, 
bay-28 

We have received copies of the Ploy- ' 
fair Cricket Annual and a spi’cial AiiS- 
Iralian 1964 Tour Brochure, both edi¬ 
ted by Gordon Ross. 

The Annual rovers, in detail, the 
Test matches between India .ind Eng¬ 
land during the la.st winter. It al.so 
furnishes valuable information about 
the county m.ilche.s and other high- 
light.s of the English cricKct se.ason 
la.st ye.ir The issue also contains 
.scores of the West Indies lour of Eng¬ 
land and the Test matches between 
Au.straha and South Africa. The re¬ 
cords section in It is a mine of infor¬ 
mation. 

The Amtralmn Tour Brochure gives 
pen-pictures of all the Australian play¬ 
ers with their photograph.s. A notable 
feature of thi.s volume i.s the pictorial 
review of the fight for the “A.'hes" 
from 1948 to 1961 
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The 
Smart Man 
always 
insists on 

SHAVING SUCK 
OR SHAVING ROUND 
» It’s more economical, 
lasts longer, lathers ■profusely, 
* it gittes smoother,, 
smarter sham 
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WHITE 
RENOVATOR 


ATLANTIS (EAST) LIMITED 

(lncerper«M4 In (nfluid) 


for Buckskin and 
Canvas Shoes etc 

• Cherry Blossom White 
Renovator is the newest and 
the most modern way of 
keeping your canvas and 
buckskin shops, and other 
sports-gear, reaffy white. 

• Simple to apply with the 
sponge applicator supplied 
free with every pack. 

• Cherry Blossom White 
Renovator dries quickly 
stays white longer 

• It is yet another quality 
product of the renowned 
makers of Cherry Blossom 
Boot Polish. 
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Horbinder breaks through the New Zealand defence in the Second Test at Christchurch, which Indio won 5-1 

dian Team In New Zealand-2 

OURISIS BHIIIE In eiORY 


By C. V. WALTER 


V first article for Spoht & Pas¬ 
time dealt with the Indian 
ickcy team’s record for the first 
matches, and the manner of 
'rtji. s progress in this period 
fnipted severe criticism. For 
ic'sc of us who have always ad- 
'red and staunchly defended In- 
iiii hockey at its most skilful best, 
Iff' was further perturbation when 
'f!:a nearly plunged to defeat im- 
'dutely prior to the Second Test 
the hands of a minor provincial 
With but ten minutes of play 
irninning, modest little Nelson led 
U'o goals to nothing against 
'ib.tv India. But it was in those 
■h’J'iung tempestuous moments 
very great player asserted 
f and the full expression of 
.. owess brought India four 
end uneasy salvation! 

' lie equally uneasy calm prece- 
h that vital Second Test in 


In this concluding article the 
author covers the second hali 
of the tour, including the last 
two Tests which were won by 
India. 


Christchurch, there were many in 
our land who speculated with some 
confidence upon New Zealand’s 
chances of another victory. There 
v;as little in oui national team to 
inspire .such eorfidence, but (he ap¬ 
palling defensive weaknesses oi' the 
visitors, the casual attitude ol their 
forwards in back-tackling and in 


linking with their defenders, the 
slipshod passing, and the erratic 
.shooting made a win for New Zea¬ 
land by default a distinct possibi¬ 
lity. And then came the day! 

Never have those who treasure 
hockey’s most .subtle skills watch¬ 
ed a team with greater anxiety. In 
the slate of world hockey to-day 
never has India's .superlative ex¬ 
ample of her great past been more 
neco.s,sary. And in good time their 
superlative forwards remembered 
their heritage. They bestrode that 
field in Chri.stchurch, the inheritors 
of Dhyan Chand and of his gifted 
contemporaries. They brought to us 
once more that magnificent dvib- 
blmg, that .subtle close passing, the 
feinting and swerving nnd decep- 
hve switching of attack, which 
have put to rout all who have sought 

Continued on next page 



Ai Horbinder doshcs in to tackle, Petterbon, New Zeoland's right bo'> 
slips o short pass to o colleague in'the Second Test 


INDIAN TEAM IN 
NEW ZEALAND-2 

Continued from previous Poge 

to oppose her. They raced to suc¬ 
cour a none too stable defence, they 
fetched and carried for themselves 
and for each other, they raged and 
rampaged and stormed amongst and 
over and through the New Zea 
land forwards, halves and backs, 
and bemused them and confounded 
them with a skill, technique and 
speed, determination and a subtlety, 
which brought pride to the hearts 
of all who see the expression of 
this game os an art transcending 
petty national aspirations. 

Solendld Disolav! 

This was Indian forward play as 
it ought to be, and New Zealand 
knew no answer. And on this day 
their forwards were aided and abet¬ 
ted by a splendid display at lefl-half 
by Gurbax Singh, who had replaced 
Raiinder Singh, and whose own 
right-back position had been filled 
by Prithipal Singh. No longer did 
Gurbax Indulge in those hideous 
fly-hits which weaken and degrade 
Indian defences, and which are the 
curse of its hockey and the very 
negation of all that its forwards 
attempt and achieve. Gurbax trap¬ 
ped the ball unerringly, eluded op¬ 
ponents with the ease which his 
splendid stickwork conferred upon 
him, positioned himself faultlessly, 
clamped upon the New Zealand 
right flank a vice which could not 
be broken, and set such an exam¬ 
ple of switching the play back 
to his inside-right that his team 
could not help but follow suit. Even 
Charanjit Singh, a most self-effac¬ 
ing centre-half, was moved to ven¬ 
ture much more upon attack than 
is his modest wont, and on the right 
there was in Mohinder Lai such an 
expression of potential skill as to 
suggest for him an honourable niche 
at nigher levels. 

The Indian defence, which had 
faltered and collapsed in the First 
Test, was now bolstered by the 
covering of the halves, and always 
those relentless forwards danced 
reinforcement upon it. This consoli¬ 
dation was vital to India, because 
the tackling of Prithipal and of Dha- 
ram Singh was woeful, and their 
long hitting denied their own for- 
wiards the ball and returned it to 
New Zealand with j wanton and 
reckless prodigality. 

.Olorv Not Lost.' 

At half-time India led by two goals 
to one. From the start of the se¬ 
cond half until the end of the tour 
the Indian forwards played with a 
creative skill which announced to 
the world that the glory of Indian 
lic^key has not been lost. And in 
tois magnificent renaissance he, who 
had saved the day in Nelson, ins- 

S ired and uplifted the whole Indian 
earn by his skill and mastery, and 
in so doing won the hearts of every 
New Zealander who was privileged 
io witness his deeds. His name is 
Hartpal Kaulhik, and he played at 
inside-right. 


The grim, toiling, perspiring and 
pedestrian New Zealanders could not 
cope with his dribbling. He flitted 
amongst them at will, he tore their 
careful defensive positioning to 
shreds, and by the example of his 
subtle passing he brought a cohe¬ 
sion to the Indian forward line 
which we in New Zealand have not 
seen for many a year. Haripal did 
not overdo his dribbling; he was 
the creator, the architect from whose 
flickering stick stemmed so many of 
the probes and final assaults upon 
New Zealand's beleaguered citadel. 
He gave us a display which was at 
once cultured, refined, didactic and 
authoritative. 

Wise use was made of Jogindei 
Singh on the right-wing, and Jogin- 
der dribbled and propped, wove 
and feinted, and ted the inside for¬ 
wards with a discrimination whose 
practical execution was .a model of 
accuracy. Into the forward line 
there came, in place of Udham 
Singh, a youngei man in Bandu Pa- 
til at inside-left. Udham has served 
India well, but time has stolen from 
him precious speed, and Patil 
brought that mobility which Udham 
can no longer recapture. In this 
match Patil was a mixture of error 
and virtue. In the first half he 
placed a reliance, which was never 
justifiable in any of the te.sts, in 
his left-wing, Dharshan Singh, who 
always experienced difficulty in 
eluding his miarkcrs. and whose 
centre passes were delivered with¬ 
out consideration of their destina¬ 
tion, unerringly to New Zealanders. 
Thereafter, Patil sought the colla¬ 
boration of his colleagues on his 
right, and he served notice in his 
dribbling and passing of the ex¬ 
cellent support which he contribu¬ 
ted to the cause in the third Test. 

A Touch of Qenius 

And finally there was Harbinder 
Singh. I have previously written 


harsh words of Harbinder. and g 
am I to pav fitting tribute k- 
vast improvement His great spi 
has never been in question, but i 
day that speed was harnessed 
much closer control of the ball, r 
it was good to see him side-stepp 
opponents from left to right. leav 
them to grope myopicallv w 
stick, legs and torso all ri.xcvj 
good to see the acquisition pn 
■sion in his passing, good to st.- 
ability to Hash through oppoue 
in order to take the ball to the vi 
threshold of the goal, and to pi: 
it in the net with calm ano i 
as.surancc There is in Harl' 
der a touch of genius in the mani 
m which he detects precious sp. 
in which he can manoeuvre, and 
the manner in which he tlme^ 
movement into that space, and i 
rare virtue was supported bv 
masterful collaboration of Hanc 
whose ability to feed Haibi.if 
when the space had been won « 
no less impressive. No forward w 
more conscientious than Harbmt 
in back-tackling. He arrived at ■ 
most unexpected times in the m 
unexpected places to .steal the t 
from ponderous opponents cuniF 
cently contemplating attacks wh 
never started. 

An .Act of Courtesv! 

Such was the way of the Sec" 
Test, and India's winning margir 
no wise flattered her. Harbmc 
scored twice, Mohinder Lai,inf 
no error with a penalty flick s 
Prithipal launched two thunderlii 
from penalty corners. Bruce 
contributed a consolation priz" '> 
New Zealand. 

The skill with which the Indin 
demolished the South Island M'* 
Associations it Ashburton w 
following Monday made the J" 
sacre an act erf courtesy, ana ' 
monstrated the undoubted abibb' 
young Ali Sayeed on the 






' j. reter ana oaioir amgn jr.. 
,h(j played like a very skilful se- 
ior. also emphasised the quality 
f India’s reserve strength. The 
ci're was 12>2 on a Arm ground, 
cavy with grass. 

cm the Wednesday in steady rain 
nd on a slippery field India paus- 
d. sought, not entirely success- 
.illy. to avoid injury, and disposed 
r Wairarapa by 5-1. The Third 
'est and final match of the tour 
ms to follow on the next Saturday. 

This important occasion was grac- 
d by a sunny day and a reasonably 
rm ground—and by those Indian 
,>rwards. Tlie game was played in 
liellington, and those who .stayed 
way were the losers. Prom the 
U.i t the Indians moved with a con- 
idence which was invested with 
i’hat was foe New Zealand a terri- 
)!c inevitability, They resumed the 
luminance with which they had de¬ 
puted from the field at Christ- 
hurch. The forwards ranged over 
uhletic Park with an urgent mo- 
liiity which created the illusion of 
n-.'i teams combining against one. 
fk'y obliterated the New Zealand 
\ii!{-Une, and mocked at New Zea- 
iind’s commendable effort to con- 
.tiuct a defence in depth. In these 
■I'venty minutes New Zealand 
:ii,'itched Ivi'o goal.'! through the in- 
ervention of P. Bygrave and G. 
Iiidge, a good effort in view of the 
rnited chances for shooting. In 
>10 same time India scored eight, 
iTid narrowly missed from a con- 
iidorable number of other shots. In 
he first half four goals were ob- 
.iined with a rapidity which made 
he lighting of a cigarette a lengthy 
■>:!ccs.s. Thus did India assert with 
l'/;-'matic promptitude that the 
Ti.'ctch would be devoid of compe- 
lU'.’o interest, and instead her for- 
v.trds invited an academie appro- 
■iMion of their quality. The contri- 
'■oiiaiis to India's vital statistics 
made by Harbinder (2'. Hari- 
'<!■ (2), Prithipal, Patil. Mohinder 
i-al, and Joginder. 

Debt To India! 

Por me it has been a relief to 
ATite thus of India's regeneration 
■•ly criticism of the team's perfor¬ 
mance m the early part of the toui 
»’as justified by the manner in 
frhich they contributed to their own 
aofeat and by the nature of subso- 
x.ent events, but it was not well 
"'ceived in certain administrative 
;;^icles in New Zealand hockey. The 
Canterbury Hockey Association, 
“ inch organised the Second Test in 
Christchurch,’ and whose members 
nicl not sec the First Test in Auck- 
■a-nd, refused Press facilities and 
*hess passes to my Christchurch 
newspaper, an extraordinary action 
hfiecting a pettiness which hinders 
ini' development of the game in New 
fi-.tland. I suspect that it was be- 
'"'ved that my recital of Indian er- 
fi'i-s detracted from the perform- 
Jhf,e of the New Zealand team; I 
wi'l sure that the action was not 
ri impted by any adulation of In- 
flirtn hockey. The tendency to over- 

'Sic the New Zeelarut (enm m nffl. 


ciai circles snouia nave received a 
check in th* Second and Third 
test^. It is time that more atten¬ 
tion was devoted to the techniques 
of India’s highly skilled forwards. 

If the Indian team's defence was 
as strong as their attack, the re¬ 
gaining of the Olympic crown would 
be inevitable. 1 think that India’s 
chances are extremely good in any 
case; but I do wish that current 
theorie.s in India about clearing the 
defence by means of hard hitting 
v.-ere revised. Backs who trap the 
ball cleanly, and construct counter¬ 
attacks from defensive positions by 
means of carefully placed passes to 
halves or forwards, would make 
India impregnable. There was a 
time when India could teach the 
world how to advance by means of 
short passing within their own half 
of the ground I hope= that you will 
forgive a humble pupil for his teme¬ 
rity in reminding India of defensive 
methods upon which she appears to 
have turned her back. In return I 
express my gratitude tor the recenl 
exposition of forward play, which 
had far too long been little more 
than a vivid memory. Such skill de¬ 
serves to reign supreme.. If is my 
fervent hope that it will do .so m 
Tokyo in the days to come. India's 
learn have worthily represented 
their country during this tour. They 
were generous and uncomplaining 
in defeat, and, in tlieir many mo¬ 
ments of triumph, behaved w-ith 
modesty and restraint Those Eu- 
ropean.s amongst us who have de¬ 
voted much thought and study to 
the game of hockey freely acknow¬ 


ledge oUr debt to India On their 
behalf 1 salute her, and extend to 
her the best wishes of all of us. 

Statistics ‘ 

Here are complete statistics of 
the matches played during the toup: 

HesuUs: V Rodney: Won: 3-1; V 
NEW ZEALAND:. Lost: 1-3; V* 
Whangarei; Won: 5-1; "V Presi¬ 
dent’s XI: Won 5-2; V Waikato: 
Won: 6-0, V Poverty Bay; Won: 
7-0.; V H.awkes Bay; Won: 9-1; V 
Taranaki; Won: 9-1, V Wanganui: 
Won; 4-0; V Nelson. Won: 4-2; V 
NEW ZEALAND: Won- 5-1, V South 
Island Minor • Associations; Won: 
12-2; V Wairarapa: Won: 5-1: V 
NEW ZEALAND; Won: 8-2 

Played; 14; Won. 13; Lost; 1; 
Drawn, 0; For; 83; Against; 17. 

Goal Sco.rers: Harbinder Singh 
(24); Haripal Kaushik 05); Prithi¬ 
pal Singh (14); Bandu Patil 03); 
Mohinder Lai (5); Joginder Smgh 
(4). Dharam Singh (3); Udham 
Singh (2): V J. Peter O); Dhar- 
•shan Singh O): Balbir Singh Jr. 
O'! 

In the three Test matches the 
goals were scored by the following: 

For India: (14): Harbinder Singh 
f5>; Prithipal Singh (3). Haripal 
Kaushik (2); Mohinder Lai (2); 
Bandu Patil (1); Joginder Singh 


P'or New Zealand: (6)- P G. By¬ 
grave (2): B. R. Judge (2); P. 
Bvers O); C G. Judge O) 



An«3iher pictuie of the some match showing Dorshon Smgh m o dribble, He 
IS being closely followed by Anslow, New Zealand's right-holf. 
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Calcutta Soccer Scene 


' 'a^em .tt'nuK 


STALEMATE IN SHIELD! 


Tke Indian Football Associa* 
tion authorities of Calcutta 
are in a fix as they are not 
able to set a date for the re¬ 
play of the I.F.A. Shield final 
between the traditional rivals, 
Mohun Bagan and East 
Bengal. 

By HUGH SWEENEY 

I T has happened again! A major 
Calcutta tournament has ended in 
a stalemate with a ruling body, ihe 
Indian Football Association, unable to 
flx a date for a replay of the I.F.A. 
Shield final between East Bengal and 
Mohun Bagan. 


G. Sur, rhe 24-Parganas custodian, leaps ; 
high in the air and gathers the ball in the 
fourth round match against Mohun Bagan 


The latter won 5-0. 





- „ ; '•.« ‘ . 1 , ■ 
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What brought about such a state of 
affairs is the usual Calcutta indisci¬ 
pline in sport. Tlie final was played 
in such a very bad spirit by the two 
leading sides of Calcutta, Mohun 
Bagan and East Bengal, that the 
I.F.A. apprehending violent scenes, 
have postponed ihe :epiay -ndefi- 
nitely until tension eases. The match 
might come off some time in Novem¬ 
ber. 

It is a ridiculous state of affairs 
when a controlling body of a sport 
cannot fix a date for a final. But that 
is the way Calcutta sport has drifted 
into a rut to which there appears no 
solution. 

It was the weaK supervision by the 
referee, Mr. R. K. Dutt that all but 
reduced the final to a shambles. Had 
he been firm and given marching 
orders to Chuni Goswami and the 
East Bengal stopper Cbandan Ban- 
erjee, who were involved In a dis¬ 
graceful scene, the match might not 
have deteriorated into an exhibition 
of how to foul. 

But the referee never had the cou¬ 
rage to turn the players out. It was 
a shocking sight indeed to see Chan- 
dan Banerjee grab Goswami’s raised 



Sur fisting away the boll following a flog 
kick in the some match. 



got With the swiftness of an all-in 
,rf!stler in a perfect 1^-hold. They 
fgppled with each other fw a brief 
ion>ent before they were separated. 

was as early as the 100» minute 
y thereafter the match completely 
cteriorated with the emphasis on 
laying the man not the ball. 

East Bengal managed to get ahead 
irciugh a goal by centre-forward 
5 him Moulik in the 16th minute of 
ie second half. Mohun Bagan’s equa- 
ser came three minutes from the 
id through a penalty that from the 
ress box looked to be a harsh award, 
lusbtaq Ahmed barged or obstructed 
shuke Chatter]ee in the penalty 
3X. An indirect free-kick would, in 
le circumstances, appear to be a 
ore correct award. Of course this 
}ust an opinion and the man on 
ic spot is in a better position to sec 
hat is going on. 

However the award saved the day 
r Mohun Bagan with Jamail Singh 
ilmly putting the ball past the East 
sngal goal-keeper. On the point of 
inalties I have been furnished with 
1 interesiting statistical point in that 
ICC 1828 Mohun Bagan have been 

Continued on next page 
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CALCUTTA SOCCER SCENE 

Continued from previous page 

awarded a total of 23 penalties against 
East Bengal. My informant, who 
seems unusually well-equipped, add? 
rather meaningly that during this 
period East Bengal have never been 
awarded a penalty agaimst Muhun 
Bagan. Readers are welcome to fui- 
nish any evidence contrary to thl.v 
point! 

The whole tournament was a most 
disappointing one with one of the 
|)<»f»rcst entries ever from outstation 


■-ides There appears to be no doubi 
that imt-station teams are not at all 
liappy with the prospect of playing 
in Calcutta these days. There art- 
many reasons for this and one can- 
tiot help agreeing with this attitude, 
if one is an impartial judge of what 
goes on m Calcutta under the name 
of sport and fairplay. 

With thi.s mediocre outstation 
entry, local teams dominated the 
tournament. By the quarter-fmal 
stage only one outstation team, the 
Leaders’ Club from Jullundur, sur- 
\ ived. They tiHi, went out at this 


B Haidar (E. Bengal) is oir-borne o-. 
he ottempts to sove a sholt froir 
A, Chakravarthy (not in the picture, 
in the final against Mohiin Bogan 
The match ended in o I 1 draw. 


stage going down by a solitar.v f,ii 
to the holders, B N. Railway. 

The biggest surprise of the tourri, 
inent was the exit of the Bomb; 
team. Central Railway. Played undi 
conditions that were not a handic; 
to the Bombay side, 24-PargBnas, 
district side of Bengal, put out tl 
Bombay team by a solitary goal. Th 
victory pul the Parganas in U 
quarter-final round and the Bomba 
team,' who missed numerous sconn 
chances, returned home beaten i 
their first match. 

In the same way om went ta 
Delhi XI and Secunderabad Bliu 
beaten by a Calcutta side that eariit 
in the season struggled desperaiel 
to avoid relegation to . the sccon 
division. Kalighat beat the Blues b 
three goals to nil while Sporbn 
Union tore apart the slow Delb 
defence to win by the same margif 
These were in the second round. 

Then came the exit of the Hydcia 
bad XI, who were too slow to matcl 
the skill of Eastern Railway in a tb'h 
round match. The Railway side woi 
by three goals to nil. Hyderanai 
might have fared better because (m 
of their star players, Yusuf Kbsn 
Saleem, Saleh (Jr.) and Naeem. v-cn 
ouc to arrive in Calcutta the ciaj 
after their defeat. 

A spokesman of the Hyderabad "i* 
slated that they had requested ai 



Mr. A. Soae, Vice-President of !he I, P . A,. presenting the huge Senioi 
Division League soccer trophy to Chuni Goswomi, captain of the Mohun 
Bogan leom, winners. 


rers {lepresent^ IndL at the 
deka toarnament travelled straight 
Calcutta from Bombay on their 
val But these arrangements were 
made and the players returned 
Hyderabad. Meanwhile, the Hyde- 
gd team had left to fulfil their 
cutta engagement against Eastern 
(way and these four arrived tun 
to help their side. 

m'te the Shield holders B. N. Rail- 
, put out Leaders' Club with an 
ra-lime goal by inside-right An- 
ay. the Shield became an all-Inca: 


Affair with Eastern ludlway against 
Mdhun Bagan in me semi-final and 
B. N. Railway and East Bengal in the 
other. 

The semi-final matches did not rise 
to any great heights and, as a mattei 
of fact, from the point of view of the 
standard of the game the Shield ha.s 
been a very mediocre one, indeed 
East Bengal reached the final with a 
solitary goal win over B. N. Railway, 
the match-winner coming from Mou- 
lik, who beat the goal-keeper with a 
clever header. And so did East Bengal 
reach the final lor the 13lh time 
Mohun Bagan put themselves into 


the final for die i7th time with a 
more convincing 3-0 margin victory 
over Eastern Railway. 

And. took a big step nearer achiev¬ 
ing the season’s double. Then along 
came the final which made one wish 
that football were not played here 
at all, with the crowds jeering, incit¬ 
ing players to more violence. Each 
time a player was brought down, 
apparently injured not too seriously, 
the incident was thunderously ap¬ 
plauded and cheered by rival sup¬ 
porters. What an atmosphere to play 
a Shield final in! But then this is 
Calcutta ' 
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ALLY THE GREATEST 


"While Tilden and 1 were usually at odds-end." says the 
authoir, ‘*1 sained a very healthy respect for him on the court 
—more so than for any one else 1 ever played or saw." 


By GEORGE LOTT 


G rant golden, a tennis player 
who has been exposed to world 
.'lass tennis from time to time, ask- 
id me if Tilden "could actually do 
di the things they said he could." 
yhen 1 assured him that he cer- 
ainly could. I wasn’t exactly con¬ 
tradicted but I was viewed with a 
aundiced eye and a shake of the 
lead, along with mutterings about 
Pudge, Kramer and Gonzales. I 
lave a great deal of admiration for 
ill the champions, past and present, 
ind while Tilden and I were usu- 
illy at odds-end, 1 gained a very 
lealthy respect for him on the court 
-more so than for anyone else I 
;ver played or saw. 

My first experience with Bill came 
larly in life. My parents had taken 
TIC to Boston to play in the National 
3nys’ Championships. Anyone who 
las played in this event knows that 
t is the biggest thrill in a yountf- 
iter's life. I was beaten in the semi- 
Inals by a boy named Sagalowsky 
:rnm Indianapolis and my world was 
shattered. It was shattered even 
nore when Tilden announced to one 
ind all that Lott would never be a 
ennis player, what with his Western 
nips, bad match play tempera- 
nent. Naturally this endeared Til- 
ien to me considerably, an endear- 
nent that lasted all through my 
lennis career. I mention this inci- 
fent to suggest to people that my 
^pprai.sal of Tilden's tennis game is 
Tot based on personal likes but on 
'acts and observations. 

Greatest Asset 

Tilden's greatest asset was his 
ability to produce the one big shot 
ivhenever he needed it. If he had to 
iiiive the point, he made it. He had 
a lot of ‘’ham" in him and many 
limes he created situations just so 
nc could pull out the big shot to the 
irh's and ah's of the crowd. Only 
Tnce did he fail in this scene-setting 
srt of his. At Wimbledon he had 
"ochet two sets to one and was ac* 
wally toying with the Frenchman. 
>>lden knew King Alfonso of Spain 
due for an appearance in the 
” yal Box and he decided to fooJ 


around until His Majesty arrived. 
After all, Tilden reasoned, where 
was a better place for him to dis¬ 
play his great talents than the Cen¬ 
tre Court at Wimbledon? He was 
on-stage and Royalty was entitled 
to see him perform. King Alfonso 
arrived during the fourth set in time 
lo wach Tilden lose in the fifth. Co- 
chet caught fire and Tilden lost his 
touch. This was the only time that 
Tilden set the scene for himself to 
star and was unable to take the 
winner's bow. He did it many times 
before and after but he always re-' 
gained his concentration and touch. 

By Royal Courtesy! 

Once 1 was playing Tilden in the 
final of a Florida tournament. He 
had beaten me many times before 
and by now 1 had learned that the 
best way to get along with him was 
to be agreeable and lo do nothing to 
irritate him In this final match we 
were on friendly terms and there¬ 
fore he wasn’t turning on the heat 
in particular. I reached match 
point. I knew that Tilden and I 
‘both knew’ he would win this point 
and go on to win the match. This 
may seem like a weak attitude 
on my part or on the part of 
any opponent who reaches match 
point, but Tilden was so do* 
minant and had so many an¬ 
swers to every situation that you 
knew you had reached match point 
only by royal courtesy and any fur¬ 
ther privileges would now be with¬ 
drawn. I knew this, but I served 
and advanced to the net and made 
a mid-court volley. Tilden returned 
the ball into the net. The court had 
been re-lined during the Intermis¬ 
sion between the third and fourth 
sets, and Bill had slipped on the 
line as he was about to hit the ball. 
This was the first time 1 had ever 
beaten Bill end 1 was on Cloud 
Nine. I completely forgot about 
keeping on his good aide. In fact, 1 
slipped him the needle a few times. 
What a mistake! 

Treated Like Neonhvte 

The next week at Augusta we met 
again in the final. The reporters 


had given me a big build-up, and I 
must admit 1 believed some of it. 
With the newsreels on hand. I was 
iven a de-luxe lesson in what must 
ave been the shortest match on re¬ 
cord. And I played just as well as I 
had the week before! Furthermore, 
I was the third ranking player in 
the country and I had been treated 
like a neophyte. 

1 played two more matches 
against Tilden that year, ht the Na¬ 
tional Clay Courts 1 reached the 
final through wins over Manuel 
Alonso, B. I. C. Norton and Howard 
Kinsey. 1 got to 5-4 in the fifth 
against Tilden with the game score 
15-30 on Tilden’s service. I hit a 
forehand as hard as I could and it 
landed in Tilden’s backhand corner 
about a foot from the sideline and 
the baseline. 1 was on my way to 
net wlien I saw a white blur go by 
me. When the shock passed f rea¬ 
lized he had hit a half-volley drive 
from the baseline to pass me clean¬ 
ly. This is the equivalent of being 
in a fight, nitting your opponent 
with your Sunday punch and Having 
him grin at you. 


Left Flat-footed! 

The other shot he mgde against 
me occurred in the Southampton In¬ 
vitation. I had beaten Lacoste to 
reach the final and was playing 
very good tennis. This match went 
to S-all in the first set and 30-all on 
my service. We had a back-court 
exchange and I advanced to net on 
a forehand to Bill’s forehand side¬ 
line. I anticipated his down-the-Iine 
return and angled crosscourt very 
sharply to his nackhand side, think¬ 
ing to myself that I had the big stiff 
this time. It turned out that I 
wasn't the only anticipator on the 
court. As soon as he hit his fore¬ 
hand down-the-linc he was off to 
his backhand side. In the meantime 
of one second) 1 had moved 
across to cover a down-the-line 
backhand, leaving the smallest 
opening for him to hit a crosscourt 
backhand if he were lucky enough 
to reach the ball. You guessed It. 
He reached the ball on the full run 
and hit it crosscourt, threading the 
needle I stood there flat-footed, 
talking to myself and to anyone else 
who would listen.—-(Courtesy: World 
TennU). 
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THE MARCH 
OF TIME 


The author here exaininea the progress in atbletica timing and 
ineaBurementK bu far. 

By ROBERTO QUERCETANI 


S INCE the beginning uf modern 
athletics performances have 
followed g continuous upward-up¬ 
ward trend. At the same time the 
media for measuring times and dis¬ 
tances have improved accordingly. 
It is not an exaggeration to claim 
that, generally speaking, the records 
of to-day are- not only better but also 
more reliable than those made in 
the early days of the sport. 

The stopwatch, chief judge of a 
runner's true ability, has come in 
for a great deal of improvement 
through the years. At the beginning 
of the century, i.e., prior to the 
foundation of the lAAF, there was 
nothing like a universally-accepted 
minimum-time fraction for track 
events. As late as 1911 a German 
100m. record was recorded in halves 
of a second. In U.S.A., and Britain 
liming was to one-fifth of a second, 
still a large interval if one considers 
that a Qualified sprinter is able to 
cover about two metres in such a 
fraction of time. Not surprisingly. 
Arthur Duffey’s 9-3^5 lor 100yd 
(1902) was to remain unsurpassed 
for 24 years 

Timing to one-tenth of a second 
was accepted by the lAAF after the 
Amsterdam Olympics in 1928, al¬ 
though it is curious to note that it 
had been used at the Stockholm 
Games 16 years before. Record 
marks made before the decision of 
the international body, such as 
Charley Paddock's 9.5 sec. for 100 
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yd. and Roland Locke's 20.5 for 
220 yd., both in 1926, had been roun¬ 
ded off to the nearest fifth, i.e., to 
9.6 and 20.6 respectively. 

Electric Devices 

But even timing to the nearest 
one-tenth can prove unsatisfactory 
on occasions, with such a yardstick, 
and partly due to the fact that the 
hands of a stopwatch move in tiny 
segments, two 100m. runners can 
finish inches or almost two yards 
apart and be in both cases separat¬ 
ed “for all official purposes'^* by 
only 0.1 sec., say 10.3 to 10.4. Even 
to-day, some commentators in the 
popular press like to argue on this 
point, apparently failing to realise 
that in the former case it was pro¬ 
bably a "slow’’ 10.3 that won from a 
“fast" 10.4, while in the latter case 
it was probably a “fast" 10.3 that 
won from a “slow” 10.4. 

Experiments with electric timing 
devices were made as early as the 
last decades of the 10th century. At 
the time of the Los Angeles Olym¬ 
pics (1932) the Americans widely 
used the Kirby photo-electric ca¬ 
mera at some of their major meet¬ 
ings. Times to one-hundredth of a 
second were recorded for all finish¬ 
ers. 

It was immediately noted that the 
times thus obtained were generally 
slower than those recorded by hand- 
timers. The reason for this is the 
slower reaction time of human 


timers to the flash of the gun, whii 
is not cancelled out by the short 
reaction time at the end of the rac 
The overall fain is thus reflect 
in the final time, the difference b 
mg about 0.1 sec. 

For many years photo-electr 
timing devices were not aecep!ted l 
the powers-that-be of internation 
athletics on the grounds that thi 
appeared to be too expensive at 
technical and were for the most pa 
impracticable for general use. Mo 
recently, however, such devic 
have been used even in the Olyr 
pics, but only as a check of hunu 
timing or merely to correct Intervs 
among place-winners. In the loi 
run the main function of electr 
timing may turn out to be just th 
—that of a single medium for tl 
measuring of all times, wherei 
with human timing different runne 
are partly subject to the verdict 
different watches. 

Starting with the Tokyo Olympic 
electric timing will be the offlei 
measuring-medium for all trai 
events. However, this innovation 
not likely to end disputes amoi 
track fans. In fact, times eiectri 
ally recorded to one-hundredth of 
second will be adjusted to the nea 
est tenth. For example, any lOOr 
lime between 10.35 sec. and 10. 
will be given as 10.4. and any tin 
between 10.45 and 10.64 as 10.5. 

Another “Judge''! 

For marks made over the sh'' 
distances another "judge" 
comes into reckoning; the anem 
meter or wind-gauge. Such an a 
paratus was not offlcially introduc* 
by the lAAK until 1938, but this do 
not mean that all records made b 
fore then in the sprints, high he 
dies and horizontal jumps were n 
cessarily unchecked on that vit 
point. The American NCAA, for e 
ample, "suggested" that marl 
made with a tail wind of over 5 m( 
bo invalidated for record purpose 
In 1920. the factor was amended 
3 mpk., which is stricter than tl 
limit set by present internation 
rules (4.473 mph. or two metres pi 
second). 

There was a time when the wit 
was officially considered a fact' 
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rii>n in javehn>throwing (Lennart 
Att<>rvaU'e 246 ft 4i in or 75 10m in 
1937 was not accepted as a Swedish 
ler ord) and, m the U S A , tn the dis- 
tus (Glenn Hartranft's 158 ft 1 in a 
!;;gl8m in 1924 was not ratified ns 
, American record) Laige-scale 
experiments conducted in Sweden 
v,\>'ral yaais ago, using a wmd- 
t nnel. left no doubt that a quarter- 
i,u wind can add consideiably to the 
(1 lance achieved by a discus 
thiowei By compaiison pro- 
ss in measunng-medM foi 


held events has been less spec 
taculai Tapes made of steel 
have been in use for several 
decades now The most conspi 
cuous change in measuiing systems 
probably conceins javelin-throwing 
Until 1950 throws were measured at 
a right angle trom the landing 
point to the sciatch-line Now mea 
surements aie made on a line from 
the landing-point to the centre of 
the circle of which the arc-ahaped 
scratch line lepresents the outei 
ciicumfeience 


Throws, must of course be mea 
sured from the innei edge of thi 
circle Yet there was one instanc* 
in whifh a wot Id lecord thiow in tht 
hammei was measured from thi 
centre ol the circle and first an 
nounced us such' It happened at Fer 
nov County Coik in 1937, wher 
Pat O Callaghan broke the listed 
world record in the ball-and-chair 
event—(Indian Copyright By Spe 
dal arrangement with tVorl- 
Sportv official maga/inc of the Bn 
'ish Ohmpu AssKiutioiii 






They are woven to express casual 
elegance. They offer you a magni¬ 
ficent choice of checks, colours, 
and pleasing patterns. See them at 
your BINTEX dealers today. 



HANDWOVEN SHIRTINGS 

Buy BINTEX handwoven fabrics 
from approved Binny Mill Stock¬ 
ists who display this sign board. 

BINTEX Handwoven Fabrics— 

Promoted and marketed by 
Binny & Co., Limited, Madras 
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THE MADRAS TEST 
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A smiling Potoudi leads his men to the field offer he had 
lost the toss and his opposite number Simpson elected to ^t! 


Here and in the foOowing pages we present 
a story in pictures of the First Test between 
Australia and India at the Nehru Stadium. 
Madras. 
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Simpson and Lowry, Austrolio's opening pair 
going out to bat. 




A full-blooded drive by Lowry gets him four 
runs. The Australian c turner made a solid 

knock of 62 runs. 


Burge turns bock, well beaten by a 
boll from Nadkami. He made 20 
useful runs. 
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«" obsorbing duei with 
Durroni O Neill fell a victim to him, clean bowled for 40. 
(Uft): Australia s pace bowler, McKenzie scored only 8 in the 
tirst innings. This included o soaring 6 off Kripol Singh. 
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THE MAimAS TEST 



Lowry ond Simpson enter the field followed by the other 
members of the Australian team. 



The AAadras Govlemor, His Highness Moharajo Sri Joyo Cho- 
maraio Wadiyor Bahadur, flanked by the Moharajo of Barodo, 
President of the Board of Control for Cricket and Mr. S. 
Krishnamurthi, Mayor of Madras, watches the opening day's 

ploy. 

Indrojitslnh ond Joisimho go out to open India's first 
innings. 






''■y, Simpson ond Grout go through copies of the SPORT & PASTIME ANNUAL presented to them by our Speeiol 

Photographer (bock to the comero), 





THE MADRAS TEST 



•ndKJs skipper, the Nowab of Potoudi, onuikitad his father's 
faot by scorina a three-figure innings in his first appeo- 
rwce against Austrolta. pe young "Pot" is seen execut- 
ing a glorious off drive. (Right): Monjrekar sweeps the boll 
os wicket-keeper Grout ducks 









Kripal Singh finds his middle stum? 
uprooted by on extra fast one from- 
McKentie- 
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OLYMPIC GAMES 







SIBSSis honored to be able to contribute directly 
to the Games of the XVIII Olympiad by providing an 
Information Service specially designed to meet the needs 
of the officials, contestants and news media at this 
international sports festival of unprecedented scope. 

It is confident that its TELE-PROCESSING 
System will add a new dimension to the Games by 
providing rapidly and accurately the information 
necessary to their successful conduct and by assisting 
in the rapid dissemination of Olympic results throughout 
the world. 


IBM World Trade Corporation 

Vulcan Insurance Building, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay 1. 
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Voung Pofoudi along with the 
West Indies cricketers ond 
Lindwall on the boot. 




By S. K. GUBUNATHAN 


I N March 1952. that stately ship, 
“Stratheden,” bbund Worn Aus¬ 
tralia to England and touching 
Bombay ‘en route’, carried* among 
a host of passengers, some dozen 
cricketers of world fame, belonging 
to Australia, West Indies, India and 
England. They would, perhaps, 
constitute one of the best combina¬ 
tions in the world, in post-war 


cricket! It was even sugge: 
that the Captain of ’’Stratbed 
might well think of challenging 
rest of the world, for a crii 
Test! 

Look at the names (batting ui 
mine); Rickard, Marshall, wee 
Walcott, Worrell, Gul Mohan 
Mankad, C. S. Nayudu, Lindv 
Laker and Ramadhin There v 
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K'li the others who could be press- 
:! into service at a moment’s no- 
ce. They were; Valentine. Sohoni 
nd Nimbalkar. In order to com- 
Icte a touring side, there was that 
nmaculate Bill Ferguson, past- 
la.ster in the art of scoring and 
•olcing after the team’s baggage 
tid personal effects. We were two 
rcssmen—Ernest Etylc of the 
^est Indies and myself. 

Bringing together by design such 
galaxy of stars would have been 
'e!l-nigh impossible. It was just 
ne of those good accidents, ^e 
[est Indians were returning to 
'ngland to fulfil their league en- 
agemmts after their tour of Aus- 
alia under the captaincy of God¬ 
ard. Lindwall was going to Eng- 
ind on a similar assignment after 
wwling out” the West Indians, 
alter was returning home from his 
Daching engagement in New Zea- 
ind. The Indian players were eora- 
'rtted to play in the Lancashire 
^gue. I was on the boat on my 
foreign assignment to cover the 
wian tour of England. 

A Mother's Hose 

On board "^tratheden” were also 
* .voung of Pataudli-Ae was 


ten then—and hts mother. Pat was 
going for his schooling. Mankad’s 
wife, and his two sons, Ashok and 
Athul too were there. Little did it 
occur to me then that I would hav.' 
the privilege of watching Pataudi 
bat for India some ten years later 
in the manner he did two years ago 
against England at Madras. He did 
excite interest in all of us then on 
the boat for was he not the son of 
Pataudi of beloved memory? Be¬ 
sides it was hardly three months 
since he had lost his father. I re¬ 
member seeing how sad the Begum 
looked, she told me that she would 
like to see her son do as much a.i 
her husband and, "most of all. be 
as good a cricketer as he had 
been”. Has not young Pataudi ful¬ 
filled his mother’s wish and hope? 

We were all no doubt happy to 
see this young son of a great cric¬ 
keter. Each morning he would come 
and take part in the many deck 
games. Weekes, especially, took a 
liking for him. One morning, we 
were being photographed by my 
friend Aravamuthu. I saw Pataudi 
watching us with great interest. I 
yielded my place to him for the 
next shot. Did he not then complete 
ihe galaxy of cricketers? 

Gala Nirht 

It Is a custom on these journeys 
for the Captain of the ship to enter¬ 
tain the passengers at a gala night. 
The jollity begins after dinner and 
goes far into the night. There are 
all kinds of fun, dancing and sing¬ 
ing. The climax is provided by a 
fancy dress ball and the best cos¬ 
tume competition. Many Indian 
friends told me that they had never 
known anv Indian to take part in 
this fun. They would just watch 
and enjoy. 

I decided to join the Fancy Dress 
competition Charlie Chaplin was the 
role I would take. From an earl.v 
age, Charlie had been my hero, and 
I may even say, he has influenced 
my life in many ways. I had seen 
every one of Chaplin’s films, from 
his fir-st one—‘Easy Street.’ I had 
only to go to a big-made acquaint¬ 
ance I picked . up on the boat, and 
borrow his trousers; I made a bow¬ 
ler hat out of a felt one; a cane was 
easy to obtain and two thick strokes 
of boot polish under the nose gave 
me the Charlie look? Well, the trick 
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worked and I was awarded the Cap<^> 
tain's prize! There were nearly flO. 
competitors that night. 

Interestinr Seoael 

I seemed to have given the on¬ 
lookers great enjoyment through 
impersonating Charlie in every way. 
From the next morning, I was Char¬ 
lie to all and Charlie “Uncle” to 
Ashok and Athul, Mankad’s child¬ 
ren. They would not leave me and 
made me do il all over again until 
we reached England. It had an inte¬ 
resting sequel. A month later when 
we were at Manchester, on arri¬ 
val, Athul gave me a small packet, 
■wearing a mischievous smile. I 
opened it and to my great delight. 
I found it was a cut model of Char¬ 
lie, in card board, bearing the In¬ 
scription behind it ‘ To Uncle Char- 
lie—Ashok and Athul.*' Bach morn- 
ing I look at it as 1 gel up from 
bed. 

Ashok is lo-day 19. He is tall and 
wiry, unlike his father, who was 
lound and muscular. Ashok has al¬ 
ready performed in the manner of 
o champion batsman. After being 
the best schoolboy cricketer, he be¬ 
came the best collegiate cricketer 
last year. It will not be long before 
he wears the Indian Cap. He is 
knocking loud on the door lor recoff» 
nition. Like father like son! The 
names of Pataudi and Mankad will 
endure. 
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VTIHIS truly KngUsh pastiioe, altl 
-I- long a favourite witti the P 
of this country, never reached 
greater degree of popularity 
possesses at this time, ft is a 
rite with tho peer asMl ttie peas» 
the Soclus Societas Axttum ano 
achooolboy. Boyatty has often ' 
bat in fautd M the popping^ 
surrounded by youth adons of ' 
lity: and, drmge thougb if 















L yet it is BO less strange than 
'^1-ynung matrons have played 
hes of cricket against maidois. 
Lg husbands, brothers, and sweet* 
^ for their spectators! 

is the universal pastime of 
e. The men of Devon, who 
fly deemed all sports inferior 
« 5 tUng. and the Somerset boys 
upon the manly game of 
stick, have lately given aome 
Ition to cricket, which is every- 
growing into favour with the 
j, especially in the northern and 
[trn counties. 

Oriafai 

I exact period when the imrigo* 
game of cricket originated, is 
^wn. The name is supposed to 
•rived from the Saxon cpyce, or 
, a stick or staff with which the 
^as struck. In Stowe's Survetf of 
n, published in 1599, it is enu- 
led among the games practised 
citizens, but nothing is stated 

( e to the manner in which it 
layed, or the laws by vdiich it 
legulated. The celebrated humo- 
(fom D’Urfey, who acquired the 
of Charles 11, by the com- 
I of ballads in which mirth and 
pirit were combined, has men- 
ccicket in Vol. II, p. 117, of 
ills to Purge Melancholv—^the 
a noble race was Shenkin,” 
tneing thus 

“Her was the prettiest fellow 
At foot-ball or rt cricket, 

At hunting cha-e, or nimble 
rocc, 

iHout featly her cculd prtcfc if.” 
1 appellation has not been traced 


fti* 




ililv'Vthan these authorities, though 
hKerts that cricket originated 
ed '■te game of Club-baD, two en- 
of which are given by him 
Imports and PttBmnee. The first 
' h-om a Ms. in the Bodleian 
.dated 1334. It mcMUta a 
[“jure in the acUon of throw* 
.ball to • man whose bat is 
lo strite it. “Behind file 
be says, “appear, ht the. 



original delineation, several other 
flgimes of both sexes waiting atten¬ 
tively to catch or stop the ball when 
returned by the batsman.” The second, 
which also presents two players, is 
more ancient than the first, and is 
taken from a genealogical roll of the 
Kings of ^gland to the time of 
Henry III, m the Royal Library. Thus 
differs from the former, in the bats¬ 
man having possession of the ball 
also, which, Strutt adds, “he either 
threw into the air and struck with 
his bat as it descended, or cast for¬ 
cibly on the ground and beat it away 
when it rebounded; the attention of 
his antagonist to catch the ball need 
not be remarked. It does not appear 
in either of these instances how the 
game was decided.” , 

Stoel-BaU 

The worthy chronicler's description 
of this game is evidently an invention 
founded upon his interpretation of 
these figures, which in the original 
MSS. are merely subordinate, with¬ 
out the least reference explanatory 
of the detail Strutt ha.s added to 
them, and which appears to be the 
basis of his opinion that cricket origi¬ 
nated from Club-ball. 

It may be remarked that the game 
of stool-ball seems to have borne a 
great resemblance to cricket. It dif¬ 
fered chiefly in the hand being used 
instead of a bat, and a stool substi¬ 
tuted for the wicket, before which 
one of the players took his station, 
whilst another, from a proper dis¬ 
tance, delivered the ball with the 
intention of bitting the stool. If he 
succeeded, his adversary was out, 
but if on the contrary the ball was 
stouck back, the strito counted one 
towards his game, provided the 
bowler did not catdb the ball before 
it had grounded; in this case the 
atrUier was Ukewiae out. The game 
waa vroti by tiie party who scored the 
greatest number of points before the 
stool was struck by the ban. 

If tisis elegant and healthful re¬ 
creation did not spring from either 
of the sources we have described, it 
may iieasombly be infoied that we 


are indebted to a less ancient and 
more refined period for its scientific 
and complicated construction. 

According to the earliest description 
of the game, under its modern appel¬ 
lation, the distance between the Ec¬ 
kels was twenty-two yards, the same 
as at the present time. G^b wideet 
was composed of two stumps and one 
bail; between the former a hole was 
made in which the batsman, to 
obtain a run, wa.s obliged to ground 
his bat before the wicket-keeper 
could place the ball therein. 

This rule subjected the wicket¬ 
keeper’s hands to great injury, as it 
frequently happened that tl»^ were 
in the hole at the same instant as 
the striker’s bat. The unpleasant col¬ 
lision led to the introduction of the 
popping-crease; and to the stumps, 
which were previously but one foot 
in height, being increased by ten 
inches. The hole wa.<! abolished, and 
the wicket-keeper required tt» stump 
out the batsman with the ball in 
hand. 

Safe Stvle 

About the middle of the last c«t- 
turj' no particular weight was pre¬ 
scribed for the ball; and the perfec-, 
tion of bowling consisted in varying 
the delivery as much as posriblc: 
“long hops and half volleys,'’ “groun¬ 
ders and home tosse.s” succeeded each 
other, either faster or slower as the 
bowler considered most likely to 
perplex his antagonist. Bats were 
made very different from “Duke's, 
Budd’s, Page’s, Dark’s, or Clapshaw’S 
best” of the present day: the handle 
was considerably shorter, and the 
blade long and narrow, bowed out in 
front and curved at the back. Such 
implements as these were but ill- 
adapted even for what is termed 
“slashi^ hitting,” and upon the in¬ 
troduction of the system of bowlirjg 
length balls this riyle of bat was 
found to be an insufficient defence fo 
the wicket. It was accordingly altered 
to the straight form, which presented 
greater advantages to the striker in 
blocking and, placing him upon a 
more equal footing with the bowler, 
was the foundation of that safe style 
of play which this scientific game has 
gradually attained.—(Through An 
Old Writer’s Etfet). 





L ooking back to a decade of ex¬ 
perience in the field of cricket, 
as an umpire and also as a player, I 
have had occasions to observe that 
many of the umpires give faulty de¬ 
cisions, which tell upon the study of 
the cricket laws and their interpre¬ 
tation, on which the spirit of the 
game depends. Some of the salient 
a.spects of the laws cannot be so easi¬ 
ly overlooked. The game stands sole¬ 
ly on the correctness of the decisions 
of the umpires and should there be 
any lapse or levity in the decisions, 
dissatisfaction results in the cricket 
kingdom. 

For the benefit of those who have 
the deep desire to understand per¬ 
fectly the implications of these law.s 
of cricket and their implementation 
with proper interpretation on the ac¬ 
tual field, I thought it better to elabo¬ 
rate so as to make them more under¬ 
standable to every lover of cricket 
and here I take up the subject of 
“The Over”. 

Incomplete 

An over shall be of 6 or 6 balls 
depending upon the pre-determ ined 
condition of play. Neither a no-ball 
nor a wide-ball be regarded as one 
of the deliveries of the ball in an 
over. 

The law lays down the rule that 
an over once commenced, shall be 
completed. A bowler does not com¬ 
mence his over unless he delivers 
one ball, whether fair delivery or 
otherwise. Hence, an umpire is in 
order to allow another bowler to ope¬ 
rate from the same end, if the bow¬ 
ler on his run-up to deliver his first 
ball of the over is incapacitated due 
to any reason. However, should this 
occur during the progress of the 
over, so> after delivering one or two 
balls, the umpire should cegard that 
incomplete over as complete and a 
fresh over be started at the other 
end. although the incapacitated bow¬ 
ler bowled only two balls of his over. 
That bowler can at any time of the 
innings, re-start bowling. But one 
thing would be borne in mind tiiat 
if a botiMer is suspended for unfair 
play, he shall not be allowed to bowl 


again in the same innings though he 
is entitled to bowl in the second in¬ 
nings. 

Bad Light Snsnension 

During the progress of an over, 
suppase a wicket falls or the batsman 
retires within two minutes before 
the pre-arranged interval hour, the 
umpires should remove the bails 
after calling “Time” and the incom¬ 
plete over shall be completed on re¬ 
sumption of play after interval. Simi¬ 
lar is the case, at the close of the 
day’s play, provided, however, the 
game is to continue on the following 
day. But this can’t be applied at the 
close of play on the final day of the 
match. In this event, the over shall 
have to be completed at the reque.st 
of either captain, even though a wic ¬ 
ket falls after “Time”. 

It is always held that either side 
will demand completion of this over, 
should there be a slightest chance of 
bringing out the results. The um¬ 
pires should be careful in calling 
"Time" and removing the bails in 
this important over. Umpires should 
bear in mind one more important 
fact that if the game is suspended 
due to bad light or inclement wea¬ 
ther, in this final over of the match, 
the match shall end there -.itself and 
the remaining ball.s of the over shall 
not be bowled, as per the recent 
amendment to the law. On the other 
hand, if this over is commenced two 
minutes before "Time" the umpire 
should not regard the over as the 
“Final Over*’ of the match. If a bow¬ 
ler is incapacitated after delivering 
the first ball, the over in progress 
shall be regarded as complete and a 
fresh over shall be allowed to com¬ 
mence from the other end (if the 
light is clear and the weather is 
bright to permit the game to conti¬ 
nue) provided there is still time. 

An umpire should particularly take 
note that at the resumption of the 
suspended game due to bad light or 
weather, the bowler who bowled the 
last over is not allowed to start a 
fresh over at the resumpti<m. He 
should further take note of the name 
of the last bowler and the position 
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of the batsmen and also the rod 
hrom which the fresh over is to be 
started. If such suspension is during 
the progress of the over, umpires 
should note the name of fihe bowler 
and the number of balls he has to 
bowl from the same end on resump¬ 
tion, noting the name of the batsmsii 
<0 face. 

It is also all the more important 
to note that both the umpires should 
remove the bails from both the end.s 
simultaneously when “Time'* is call- 
ed. The umpire at the bowler’s end 
shall wait till his colleague from the 
square-leg reaches the wicket to re¬ 
move the bails at his end, the reason 
being an appeal against either bats¬ 
men in the last ball of the over, ir 
made, can either be rejected or up¬ 
held till the time the umpires remove 
the bails from both the ends after 
the “Time” has been called. If, how¬ 
ever, the Umpire at the bowler's end 
removes the bails from his end after 
calling “Time” and without waiting 
for the square-leg umpire to reach 
his wicket-end . and if an appeal 
against either batsman is made, it is 
still held valid because his collea¬ 
gue has not yet removed the bails. . 

There is a distinct difference bet¬ 
ween an over being called by the 
umpire during the progress of the 
game and an over at the close of 
play or an interval. 

During the progress of the game 
the umpire simply calls “Over". 
Therefore, an appeal against either 
batsman can be upheld or resected 
till the lime a fresh bowler from the 
other end commences his run up to 
deliver the first ball of his over, tho¬ 
ugh till such time, the ball ceases ‘.o 
be ‘dead’, But an over being called 
at the close of play or an interval, 
the umpires call “Time” and remove 
the bails from both the ends, and 
any appeal made against cither bats¬ 
man on resumption of play after the 
interval will be rejected since it is 
no longer valid as per the law. 

When the required number of balls 
are delivered the umpire at the bow¬ 
ler’s wicket should call “Over” dis¬ 
tinctly for the information of players. 

Mode of Dellverv 

Another point of interest I may 
clarify here. If a bowler on his run¬ 
up to deliver the ball, seeing the 
non-striker out of ground, throws 
the ball at his wicket successfully, 
the batsman may be given “Out"- 
run-out. For such an act of throw¬ 
ing, neither umpire shall call a no¬ 
ball and further, the throw does not 
count as one of the deliveries of the 
over. On the other band, if the baH 
does not hit the wicket and thcrciiv 
runs result, those runs shall be fe; 
corded in the no-ball column thougr 
the throw is not considered as a de 
livery of the over. Secondly, 
bowler during his run-up seeing Hit 
striker advancing down the pitch ‘t 
an attempt to steal a run, throws tw 
ball at the striker s wicket, the oaL 
of the ‘no-ball’ is necessary for te- 
cording any runs resulting from 

Continutd on page 3S 
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SERVICES 

AQUATICS 

By V. VENKATESWARAN 


r HE Central Command retamed 
the team honours in the 
lour-day Services Aquatics cham- 
nionships which came off at the 
Bombay Engineer Group’s swim¬ 
ming pool at Poona. Their promi- 
,cnt swimmers were: Ram Singh, 
Unce-Naik Thamma Singh and Ja- 
medar Sulkhan Singh. 

Lance-Naik Thamma Singh made 
bis presence felt in the 200 metres 
butterfly stroke in which he return¬ 
ed a timmg of 2m 45 8 secs, to bet¬ 
ter the timing of Lance-Havaldar 

ujsan Singh by 1 2 secs 
On the third day two National re- 
Olds went by the board Lance- 
Naik Thamma Smgh, who caught the 
rie by bettering the National record 
foi the 200 metres on the second day 
■vent one better by winning the final 
with a timing of 2 minutes 42 se- 
muds His best effort clipped off 2 3 
seconds standing in the name of 
hance-Havaldar Vasan Singh who 
IS also the Services lecord holdei 
since 1961 


ern Command: 94, Western Com¬ 
mand* 61; Navy: 32, Eastern Com¬ 
mand IS, and Air Force: 8. 

Major-General K K Bhandari, 
Chief of Staff, Southern Command, 
was the chief guest and gave away 
the prizes 




Sulkhan Singh, who bettered the 
national record for the 200 metres 
backstroke. 


. 



Jamedai Suikhan Smgh, cheered 
by his colleagues, shattered another 
national record for the day when 
he won the 200 metres baewstroke 
with a timing of 2 minutes 37.9 se¬ 
conds thus bettermg the existing 
tecoid by 9 1 seconds The record- 
holder for this eventowas Chandran 

On the concluding day, Sulkhan 
ngh of Central Command improv- 
1 the previous best Services' tim- 
e of Im 12.8 seconds by clocking 
n 12.1 secs in the 100 metres 
ickstroke. ^9 


The Southern Command’s promi- 
!nt swimmer, Shanmugam, was a 
imfortable winner in tlie 100 me 
es butterfly. He returned a timing 
1 12 seconds to improve the Ser¬ 
ies record by 0 8 seconds. 


Ram Singh, who was the winnei 
the arduous 1,500 metres free- 
yle, was declared the best Servi- 
is swimmer for the year. He re- 
»'n(d a timing of 20m. 58 secs, for 
gruelling event. 


Tht water polo final, between the 
9vy and ^e Western Command, 
i one* Navy won the 

latih by five goals to four. 


Banwar Smgh of Navy was dec 
ye' the winner in the fixed board 
event while Hari Narayar 
(Southern) claimed the divmj 
r'e-rs in the spring board. 

position of tlie teams 
P>tial Command: 127 pts ; South 


Central Command, winners of the 
4 X 200 metres freestyle reloy 


Rom Singh, who was awarded a spe¬ 
cial trophy as the best swimmer 
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THE LC.F. BROTHERS 
TO THE FORE! 

*■^1-. By K. 5. NARASIMHAN 


A STRONG outotation challenge 
through Chached, India's No. 2, 
K. Nagaraj, the former Interna¬ 
tional, and V. M. Merchant of Bom¬ 
bay, was warded off and the l.C.F. 
brothers, Q. Ranganayakalu and G. 
Jagannath, helped by S. Bharathan, 
held aloft the nag of Madras in the 
table tennis fortnight at the Memo¬ 
rial Hall last month. 

In the women’s section. Miss Au¬ 
drey Blankley, the Madras cham- 

R ion, took credit for defeating the 
ational champion. Mr.s. Neela Kul- 
kami in the Anal of the Parry’s 
tournament but lost next week in 
the South Zone tournament. All told 
excellent fare was provided though I 
cannot help mentioning that the 
etandard, particularly among men, 
was not comparable to the days of 
old when at the same hall had bat 
tied outstanding figures like Uttam 
Chandarana, the Kapadia brothers, 
K. Jayant, Bhandari and J. Godre), 
who had been matched worthily by 
South India's V. Sivaraman, T. Thi- 
ruvengadam, J. V. Sachidananda 
Rao, C. Ramaswamy and M. S. Vit- 
tal. Neither in point of spectacular 
flniah nor Impeccable defence was 
the display as efficient as of old. 

G. Ranganayakalu and G. Jagan¬ 
nath, the orothers now donning the 
colours of Integral Coach Factory, 
fwhich vie with State Bank in en¬ 
couraging top-class stars in various 
aports and games) who between 
them have won most finals in Mad¬ 
ras, reached the peak of their form 
duriM the fortnight with the youn- 

f [er Jagannath taking the Parry’s 
rophy and Ranganayakalu the State 
champion, who has won more times 
than his brother, annexing the South 
Regional title. Ranganayakalu has 
excellent control of the forehand 
top-spin keeping the opponent awav 
from the table and, once he gets an 


opening, he crashes a winning fore¬ 
hand. He was at his best in the Re¬ 
gional semi-final beating Chachad in 
straight games. The visitor was 
allowed very few opportunities to 
use the terrific forehand which is his 
forte. Generally. Ranganayakalu 
keeps up an attacking game. 

Jagannath is mainly a defensive 
player and is an adept at deep de¬ 
fence. He produces an occasional 
winning forehand and achieved the 
distinction of figuring in the singles 
finals on both occasions beating Cha¬ 
chad first and losing to his brother 
nextr His backhand chop is effec¬ 
tive in preventing the opponent 
making attacking strokes. 

Chachad impressed with his quick 
feet, pounding a very powerful fore¬ 
hand whenever an opportunity oc¬ 
curred. His defence was capable. 
He struck best attacking form in 


G Jogonnoth, winner of the men's sirgln 
m the Parry & Co- table tennis tournament 


the men's and mixed doublaa fins 
in the Regional, winning both. 

Mrs. Neela Kulkami, the dimun 
tive National champion, waa a pi< 
ture of concentration and agility. A 
ways on her toes, the l«t-handc 
champion of India, executed consi 
tent forehand drives with a quic 
backhand flick thrown in o|ten. Sh 
lost in the Parry *a final but was eas 
winner next week. Her attaokin 
game was at its best in the mixe 
doubles final in the Regicmal j 
which she secured more winner 
then her aggressive partner, Chr 
chad. Though at times Mrs. Ku 
karni looked too tense, her kcei 
ness and the way she smilingly ai 
knowledged her opponents' wuinen 
could well be an object-leeson t 
youngsters. 

Nagaraj, the Southern Rallwa 
star, who has a fine internationr 
lecord, thanks to his renowned di 
fence, was beaten in both touriu 
rnents by the l.C.F. brothers. Th 
Mysorean is a bit slower on his fee 
now. 

Mir Kasim Ali and Shaukat Hy; 
Khan, the juniors from Hyderabac 
gave the best display on the fin? 
day. The former, who is the Natior 
al champion, revealed excellent a 
tacking strokes, with variety in sei 
vice of a deceptive nature. His nc 


A. Blonkley, who claimed the 
women's singles in the same 
•ournoment. 

cent on attack was pleasing and h' 
'survived the serious challenge a 
his team-mate despite an attack o 
fever. Shaukat exhibited a remark 
ably good backhand flick which re 
minded one of Jayant. 

Miss Audrey Blankley, the undis 
puted local champion, had the spleti 
did record of beating the Nations 
champion in the Parry’s final, bu 
the latter had her revenge in tn< 
Zonal. Miss Blankley finishes P‘’ 
werfully on the forehand but whe.' 
.on the defensive, she is weaker or 
this flank, making a sort of jab i'' 
stead of executing the chop-stroke 
In the mixed doubles she won intr 
Bharathan first, but let him do^r 

Continusd on pope 38 
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THE OVER 

ContliHWd from pope 30 

row Th« atriker, U givon out, aball 
• recorded in the score-book es 
un-out”—“handled the baU" or 
ty other way of getting out. 

If during the progress of an over 
c bowler without notifying the 
upire, changes the mode of deli- 
.ty from right to left-hand, over 


to round the wicket or over-arm to 
under-arm, the umpire shall call 
such delivery as no-ball Accord¬ 
ing to the recent amendments 
to the law, a fresh over shall 
be started it the square-leg umpire 
walks up to position himself at the 
bowler’s wicket before the “Time" 
of the fixed Interval is reached In 
this connection it may be noted that 
the position of the other umpire 
(now on the square-leg) should not 
be taken into consideration foi the 


simple reason that his place of stand¬ 
ing is not a fixed one Under the 
circumstances, if the commencement 
of the over is delayed due to any 
reason whatsoevei and thereby tha 
“Time" is reached, the over shall 
have to be started and played 
The successful conduct of the game 
depends on the ability of the um¬ 
pires and to be able and prudent, 
they should have perfect knowledge 
of the laws of the game and their in¬ 
terpretations 
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ST. XAVIER'S FOOTBALL 
TRIUMPH 

By P. F. KEKOBAD 


r E St. Xavier's CoUege, Ahme- 
dabad, have regained the Guje- 
rat Univfirsity soccer championship 
this year. The most thrilling encoun¬ 
ter of the entire championship was 
when the St. Xavier's met the Sir 
ti. A. Shah Law College, also of Ah- 
medabad, in the Ahmedabad Zone 
final. It was a thrill-packed match 
from beginning to end. The odds 
were heavily in favour of the more 
seasoned and experienced Law Col¬ 
lege team, who could boast of many 
stalwarts and also State players. 
Law College adopted robust tactics 
with long passes and hefty clear¬ 
ances. Their five-man attack was 
spearheaded by the redoubtable Sid- 
diquc and their goal-keeper was 
adequately supported by a three- 
man defence line. In the face of 
massive opposition, the Xavienans 
had no option but to fall back on 
defensive tactics They played a 
four-back defence, two shuttling hal¬ 
ves and n four-pronged attack. They 
also made strategic use of the short 
pass with an occasional long one to 
throw the opposing defence out of 
gear. The terrain was ideal for such 
tactics. 

Anticipating a spirited at¬ 
tack, St. Xavier’s forward Bru¬ 
no Casteilino, initially fell back 
a little m order to cover the 
midfield area in his territory—the 
danger zone in a four-back system. 
But the rest of the teani were eager 
to press forward. Their speed demo¬ 
ralised the future lawyers and their 
accurate short passes outw'itted 


them. In the scvenlh minute of play 
Xavierian forward Angelo Dias 
trapped a superb pass from right 
winger Jimmy Reubens and lodged 
the ball sec urely m a corner of the 
net. The Law College were ta¬ 
ken aback by this initial and unex¬ 
pected reverse and tlieir star player 
Iqbal was often lured away from his 
back position in his eagerness to 
help hi.s forwards. Thus gave Jimmy 
Reuben.s the second opportunity, He 
then manoeuvred himself into a fa¬ 
vourable po.sitiou and tried an an¬ 
gular shot at the goal. It wa.s a su¬ 
perb shot. But unfortunately it hit 
the cross-bar and rebounded on to 
the field Bruno Ca.stelhno poun¬ 
ced on the ball with lightning 
speed and. after a scrimmage. 


sTOMT A 8k6ii 

netted it to give the Xavierians 
two-goal lead. 

Then followed conatant preaaui 
from the Law College team but tl 
Xavierians* backs stood the 
ground. Jadeja, in particular, wi 
outstanding among them. But ju 
five minutes before half-time, . 
attempting to stop a kick from Si< 
dique of the Law College. Jade, 
sustained a fracture on his leg at 
had to be carried oft the field. K 
place was taken by Dhupia. Th 
accident considerably weakened tl 
defence of the Xavierians. The La 
College team, in spite of their vei 
fine attempts and mounting attack 
v/ere just not destined to score, 
the second half play was most 
restricted to St. Xavier’s half b 
their goal-keeper, Victor Castellii 
proved impregnable. He even savi 
a penalty shot. It was his finest hoi 
and when the final whistle blew Vi 
tor Castellino emerged as the he 
of the match. 

In the Inter-Zonal matches, £ 
Xavier had no difficulty, whatsoevc 
in getfine the better of M. T. ' 
College, Surat, and Dharmendr 
singhiji College of Rajkot in on 
sided games 



Th(. Si Xoviei's College socccf team 


THE I.C.F. BROTHERS 
TO THE FORE! 

Continued from poge 34 


badly in the Zonal final. Bharathan 
took credit for reaching the semi¬ 
final in singles, in both tournaments 
beating V. M. Merchant of Bom¬ 
bay in the Zonal but losing verv 
tamely to Ranganayakalu. 

In the Parry’s tournament, Ja- 
gannath defeated Nagaiaj in the 
quarter-final after five keen games. 
V. Ramachandran lost to Chachad 
while Merchant eliminated Ranga¬ 
nayakalu and Bharathan beat A. 
George of State Bank. The semi¬ 
finals saw Chachad beat Merchant 
staging a fine recovery after lo.sing 
the first two games while Bharathan 
went down to Jagannath in straight 
games. Jagannath wore down Che- 
chad's attack in an amazing manner 
to prevail in the fifth game in the 




final. In the men's doubles final, 
Saikumar of Hyderabad and Mer¬ 
chant got the better of the strongly- 
fancied pair of Chachad -and Naga- 
raj. Miss Blankiey elicited thunde¬ 
rous applause on beating Mrs. Kul- 
karni in the women’s final and com¬ 
pleted the "double" with Bharathan 
against Mrs Kulkarni and Chachad 
in throe games. S. Rangarajan 
claimed the junior event at the cost 
of Nandakumar. 

The South Zone tournament did 
not receive as much patronage as 
expected, but produced a number of 
keen matches. Chachad had trouble 
in eliminating K. R. Pillai by the 
odd game in the quarter-final whilp 
G. S. Mani of Delhi lost to Jagan¬ 
nath and Merchant went down to 
Bharathan. Nagaraj was beaten by 
Ranganayakalu in the fifth game. 
Ranganayakalu touched his zenith in 
the semi-final to beat Chachad in 
■Straight games. He was unerring 
with his forehand top-spinners and 
could have clinched the issue ear- 




tier by varying their direction. B 
younger brother, Jagannath, had i 
unexpectedly easy win over Bhar 
than. The final was a tame afft 
with Jagannath offering not much 
lesistance. 

The women’s event saw Mrs, Ki 
karni defeat Mrs. Rukmani in thr 
games in the semi-final while Mi 
Jansi Aiana managed to take o 
game from Miss Blankiey. In t' 
final Mrs. Kulkarni struck fine for 
to win in three games. The mer 
doubles final went to four gam 
with Nagarai and Chachad preva 
ing over the State Bank pair, K. 
Pillai and A. George. Miss Blan 
ley and Bharathan started the mi 
ed final in fine fashion, winning t 
first two games and looked like i 
peating the previous week's su 
cess but thereafter Mrs. Kulkai 
and Chachad dominated play a: 
won; the final game being decidi 
on difference points at 23-21. Kasi 
Ah asserted himself against Sha 
kat in the junior final. 
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Take it from a man with a rawhide beard, shaving with a PRlNCl- 
Blade is like shaving with a feather! So smooth...so clean...so 
comfortable.. .>our razor flics through the stubble, giving you that 
exhilarating feeling of cleanliness ... it's the special fluorocarbon 
shaving edge of the PRlNCr Blade that makes all the difference. 

In aJdilion, a PRlNCh Blade ah’e.i rnti more shaves loda>, more and more 
men are using the PRINCK Blade... if you haven't switched vet, then switch now 
to the PRINCE Blade. 



BLADE 


with fluoro carbon edge 
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SPOXT St MBT1\h1 


VACH new cheei (eason bringa a pe> 
^ rennial problem tor match play¬ 
ers: how to attack and defend in the 
contemporary, highly analysed open¬ 
ings. Uy series earlier this year on 
the Scotch Gambit has already been 
used with profit by several readers; 
this week and in some future articles 
I offer a practical solution to anoUier 
need of club players—a defence to 1. 
PQ4, which is active and not grossly 
unsound. 

The gambit here was analysed some 
years ago, and an English club player, 
A. J. Sutton of Stafford, has, since the 
original analysis appeared, used it as 
an occasional surprise with marked suc¬ 
cess. Some of his wins are included in 
mv series beginning this week. 

Game No. 352 

British club match, IBSS. 

White; J. Ambler 
Black: A J. Sutton 
l.PQ4,PQ4; 2.PQB4,PK3; 3.NQB3. 

PQB4; ABPxP.BPxP(a); S.PxP’tb), 
PxP; e.NK4.NKB3: 7.NxNch,QxN; 8. 
NB3,NB3; 9.BN5?.BN3ch; 10.BQ2,OO: 

U.PKN3.PQ6i; 12.PK4,BN5; 13.BN2, 

BxBch; 14.KxB,NK4 (see diagram be¬ 
low); IS. Resigns (c). 


ChMt 


By LEONABO BARDEs 


' fars*!!® 

j? mms. MS 

(a) The opening is called the ‘von 

Hennig-Schara gambit’ after two Ger¬ 
mans who analysed it. Naturally with 
such a ponderous name, the opening 
has stood little chance of becoming fa¬ 
shionable. 4.KPxP is the normal 

Tarrasch Defence. 

(b) Gambling on 5....PxN?; 6. 

PxPch.KK2; 7.PxN=Nch. 5.QR4eh or 
5.QxP are normal-see the next game. 

(c) If he saves bis attacked knight by 
15.KK3, then he loses his queen to 15. 

. . .NB5ch: le.KxP.NxPch. 

Gagne . No. 353 

British Chainpienahip Preltmbiarles, 

1«I0. 

White: J. F. Wheeler. 

Black; A. J. Sutton. 

1. PQ4,PQ4; 2. PQB4,PK3: 3. NQB3. 
PQB4; 4.BPxP,BPxP; 5.QR4ch(a), 
BQ2; 6.QxQP,PxP (see first diagram be¬ 
low); 7.QxQP<b),NQB3; 8.PK4?(c).NB3; 
0.QQ1,BQB4 (see second diagram be¬ 
low): 10.BK2(d),QN3!<e>; ll.NBS, 

NKNSKO: l2.N(i5.BN5ch; IS.NxB. 

QxPeh; 14.K(32,NxN(g); 15.<3N3.000; 

lt).QxN,BN4dis.ch. l‘rKlB2,QxBch; 18. 
BQ2.KN1; t9.QRKl.NK6ch; 20.KN3, 


A GAMBIT FOR 
CLUB PLAYERS 


KQ6ch; 21.BB3.QB7ch: 22.KR3,NBSch: 
23. Resigns. 
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correct 8.NB3 will be analysed in (u. 
ture articles. 

<d) Diverging from the second dia¬ 
gram, White (in a game W. A. Win- 
ser-Sutton, Eastbourne 1063) tried to 
overnrotect his KB2 ^ 10.NR3,(9K2; 
ll.B^NS.OOO; 12.QR4. Black, in mply. 

got a winning attack by 12.BkN; 13. 

PxB,RQ5: 14.QN3,RxPch!; IS.NxR, 
QxNch; 163K3,NQ5; 17.QB4,QxRch: 
18.Kq2,NK5ch; lO.KQS.QxR: ■ 20.KxN 
QN8^; 21.KB4,QB4ch; 22.kN3,QBech; 
23. Resigns, 

(e> The key to Black's play. 

(f) Even better than_BxPeh. 

<g) The game is over, since Wltite s 
king is fatally exposed. This and tht 
game in note (d) show clearly that 8 
PK4, though an obvious move for 
White, is not playable. 

Problem No. 195 

(from actual play) 



(a) This is sometimes claimed as a 
better move than S.QxP—but S.QxP. 
NQB3; e.QQl.PxP; 7.QxP,BQ2 is iden¬ 
tical with the main line. 

(b) 7.NXP.NQB3; 8.QQI is rarely 

tried and is best met by 8.BK3; 

9.NQB3.QxQch; lO.KxQ (10.NxQ.NN5), 
OOOch; 11.KB2.BQB4; 12.NB3.NB3 

when the development plu.s regains the 
pawn with advantage (13.PK3,NN5ch; 
14.KNl,BB4ch). 

Cautious souls will decline the pawn 
by 7.PK3. Black can then offer the QP 
as bait for a few more moves, but 
must eventually settle for transposi¬ 
tion to the "symmetrical Tarrasch' and 
safe equality: 7 . . .NQB3; B.QQIJMBS; 

9.NB3 (9.NxP,QR4ch and... .OOO is 
strong), BQ3; 10.BK2 (lO.NxP.NxN: 11. 
QxN.Qka and OOO). BK3; 11.00,00 
and Black can start an attack by. .. 

PQR3.RB1....BN1. and.M3. 

This plan is even better when White 
declines the gambit by 7.PK3 after an 
immediate S.QxP—in that case Black's 
QB does not have to move again, and 
he can speedily build up his queen/ 
bishop battery against White's KR2. 

(c) A bad move which requires ana¬ 
lysis, as Mr. Sutton’s games show that 
many players adopt it in practice. 77>c 


This position occurred in a world 
title zonal game at Budapest between 
Gheorghiu (Rumania, White) and Pach- 
man (Czechoslovakia). White's king it 
in check. 

(a) White played 1.KR3. What was 
Black’s reply, and what was the re¬ 
sult of the game? 

(b) How would you adjudicate the 
position if White had moved 1.KR4? 

If you can solve both these puzzles 
in under five minutes, consider your¬ 
self of chess master strength; in under 
10 minutes, as a chess expert; in under 
15 minutes, of State team strength. 25 
minutes is the 'par' time for a club 
player; 40 minutes is above average, 
and 50 minutes average. 

The variations from the diagram are 
rather simple—but not so easy to find. 

Solution Problem 194; l.RxPi.PxR; 
2.BB7! (the only square), PKS^Qeh; 3, 

KR2.QB7 (if 3.PN5; 4.BQ8cb and 

mate, while if the queen moves to ano¬ 
ther square, either 4.PN3eh or 43in 
mates accordingly); 4.BQ6!,QBSeh; S. 
PNSchi.Qtfch; 6.BxQ mate. 


UTTLESPORT 


By Rouson 
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Your hair stays healthy and glossy with 

BRYLCREEM 

THE PERFECT HAIRDRESSING! 
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Only BRYLCREEM | 

• grooms your hair perfectly without making It oily or messy Ir 

• Is so economical— V 

one application keeps your hair naturally In place all day j 

* has a unique formulation that really nourishes the scalp, 
encourages healthy halr>growth 

* brings out the natural colour of your hair 

Gbingi to BRYLCREEM! Used by milliom of well-groomed men 


BRYLCREEM 
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throughout the world 
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" In ttic rirhl plane at tlif 
riant time for once In your 
raotballlna career — " 


THE LITTLE WOMAN 



“We think he’ll make a good watchdog when be 
growa up." 


LITTLE SPORT 
























You are invited to come and see this Divali 

' SIX NEW murphy models 



MODIL T» 07W 
f Tnniliton and Dioda « AlUwava • 3'band 
(fritt ttcluun of katury) 

Hi. 4M/- Intlinloi af Ucita Duty only. 

All ethar Taiai axua. 


LUXURY TARLE HOOBL TA 03M MODEL TA WU AC 

7-vilva < S-band • Piino-kay wivt band Mlactort t MODEL TU OfU AC/OC 

Ona oval ipaahar and two twaenri dail|nad to |lvt *>valva • 3-band « Continueui tena centre! • Novel 
Hi-Fi performance • Rotatable ferrite rod-aerial for plano-hey twitch < Elliptical loudtpaakar • Gramophone 
medium wave raceptien. pick-up lockati • External tpaakar locketi 

Rt. MI.33 fnclrilve af laclaa Duty only. Ra. 3V0/- Incluiivc of Excite Outy only. 

All Ollier Toxei extra. All oilier Toxei exiro. 



MODEL TB 0SR3 

eTrinilitort and Diodei • All-wave t 3-btnd 
Iprice exciMlive of bottary) 

Ri. 3TS/- Induiive of Excite Duly only. 

All othar Toxet extra, 



MODEL TA/TU NU 

S-valve*AII-wave«3-band*Cenclnuouilyvarltbfetone MODEL TAFTU 0774 

control* Seniltlve S'leudipeaker* Gramophone plek'up 4-valve • 4-band • Plano-key awluh 

locketi • External apaaker locketi • Wooden Cabinet Rouubla ferrite rod^erlal for medium wave reception 
Ra. 370/- Inclualvo of Excite Duty only. Rt. 114.47 Incluifve of Exeiie Duly only. 

All ether Toxei oxiro. All other Texet oxtro. 


These and ocher Models are now on display at more 
than 800 friendly MURPHY Dealers who are ever 
ready to give you a free demonstration of the 
model of your choice. All you do is visit your nearest 
MURPHY Dealer ... and take your family along. 
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N'EW WXITEKS.WXITE FOX YOU IN 

JNDIAN CRICKET 1964 

P. Anand* Rau, Balu Alaganan, Barry Sarbadhikary, D. R. Puri 
and Vlxay — each writes on the Test matches between India — 

England 1964. 

Michael Melford and S. K. Gurunatban sum up. 

Nearly 300 pages of interesting articles, score cardis and 

statistics. 

Rs. 5/> (post free). 

KASTURI & SONS LTD, 

MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS-2. 


SPORT & PAHIMI 

brings yew news .«f 
the World of Sport 
week by week, 
every woek. 

Secome o subscriber nos 


march together 

work together 

^ Let people in different parts of the county, however 
strong their feelings might be on particular issues, never 
forget that they are Indians first, and that all differences 
must be resolved within the unalterable framework of one 
nation and one county. Let us make every endeavour to 
foster this feeling of oneness and to carry forward the 
work of national integration. 

—Lai Bahadur Shastrl 
Prime Minister 


Our way is straight and clear—-to build a strong India with 
freedom and prosperity for all. 

Let us march together, work together as one nation, imbued 
with courage and determination, goodwill and tolerance. 


JAI HIND 

PHESERVE UNITY. PROTECT FREEDOM 
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STILL PICTURE 
CimMASCOPE 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


Camera Cameos 


D uring the history of photogra¬ 
phy, many different camera de¬ 
sign.? have had then moments of 
glory and then faded away During 
the late nineteenth renturv, stereos¬ 
copic cameias win \erv popular, 
taking pictuies which could be view 
pa on the stercoptican found in 
every well equipped pailoui of the 
period Then steico faded awav, 
only to come btick during the late 
1940’s when 3-D coloiu slide.? be¬ 
came all the rage 

Now stereo seems to have faded 
once again into hi'toiy and whether 
It will have another buist of popu¬ 
larity remains to be seen 

During the early years of the 
twentieth rentiny, no well-equipped 
traveller set foot outside his own 
homo without a panormic camera 
It too had Its moment of glory and 
then faded away Now it’s coming 
back into the spotlight again 

Panoramic Cameras 

Panoramic cameias use mechani¬ 
cal movement ol the lens to give a 
really wrde angle view in the hon- 
rontal dimension—from 112 degrees 
to 140 degiecp toi populai models— 
with a conventional 50 degree.? or 55 
degiecs vertical angle of view This 
made i) ideal lor taking landscape 
views which arc, inevitably, always 


much longer than they are high 
Wheioas a conventional camera 
would include too much sky and 
foiegiound and not enough at the 
sides, the panoramic ramcra is de¬ 
signed to include a? much of the 
landscape as possible 

To gi( thi‘ wide view, on a pano- 
rimic camera a lens of normal fo¬ 
cal length is mounted on a pivot. As 
it moves through its arc it scans the 
distant scene In order to keep the 
Icns-to-iilni distance constant, the film 
plane i., curved to the same degree 
as the len.s aic. 

One of the earliest panoramic 
camera? v'as the Cirkut. which is 
still used fiequently to-day for long 
and nairow group shots. On this 
camel a the lens moved so slowly 
that It was possible or someone to 
run from one end oi ,,he group to the 
othei and .so get .nimself in the 
same picture twice' 

A Substitute 

Uealijiing that the Cirku* was im¬ 
practical for amateurs—in any case, 
they were big cameras and took film 
up to 8 X 20 in —Kodak and a few 
othci manufacturers produced pano- 
lamic cameras that could be hand¬ 
held duimg use ancf that took stan- 
daid roll film. 

One of these was the Kodak Pa- 
noiani. which I pui chased recently 


Although made in 1000 it is still cap 
able of taking excellent pictures, 
which are a full 2t x 7 m. Not very 
easy to enlarge, but at least the con 
tact prints are acceptably big. 

You may wonder why I purchased 
such a camera, even though I don't 
taKe landscapes very often, Actu 
ally I use it more as a substitute 
for a wide-angle lens for medium 
distant shots I have always found it 
a major disadvantage of wide-angle 
lenses angle that as you get in more 
of the horizontal picture that you 
want, you also' get considerable cx 
tra matter at the top and bottom 
which you haven’t the slightest need 
for 

Fixed Focus 

So pleased was I with the first to- 
sults from the Paaorani that -I pur 
chased a Russi,. made FT-2 Pane 
ramie camera <”wt takes fix 41 in 
pictures on 35 Uim. film Although 
made some sixty odd years after thi 
Panoram, it is extremely .similar in 
ba.sic design and construction—prov 
mg that a good idea always remains 
a good idea 

Like the Panoram, the FT-2 is fix 
ed tocus and has no means to adiust 
the aperture But you can get a good 
range of exposure control through 
the shutter speeds. 1'50 to l/400Ui 
second And it has a better lens and 
uses 35 mm—mote economical, 
easier to use and particulaily suitable 
fot colour. 

Aftei having been dormant for so 
many years, the panoramn camera 
seems to be coming back into its 
own again Besides the FI'S ther'* 
are thiee Japanese panoram u < < 
meras, one using 120 roll film, one 
taking 35 min and one taking 16 
mni film The latter is quite inex 
pensive and has thi advantage thai 
the negative is shorter—making it 
fit into the negative earner of most 
enlaigers used by amateurs. 

More Ambitious Models 

The 120 and 35 mm models art 
mote ambitious and have provisun. 



Token on the Kodok Ponorom this picture clearly ihows the curvotorc which is ineviiobtc with this type of coo^'' 



Ill 



.'I'hanicolly smnilor to ‘he Ponorom. this Ru^sian-mocie FT-2 
j.ts 35 mm film producing pictures 11 x 4’'i in (Righi) 
yciy popular in the early 1900's this Kodak Panorom still 
gi'ps good results. 

a 

io slow speeds (1/. or 1 8 sec.) 
which the FT-2 lacks, fhe 35 mm. 

Widclux has a fixed focus lens, but 
viu can change the aperture, the J20 
ri'll film Panophic also has provi¬ 
sion for focussing. Both these came- 
ra'- have a 140 degrees angle-of-view 
-the FT-2 doesn’t do quite as well, 
having a more modest 120 degrees 
view. 

Although the FT-2 does not seem 
in be sold in America—perhaps due 
til Its country origin—both the 

IVidelux and Panophic are, and 
spcm to be, in the possession of 
most professional photographers. It 
if. not apparent, however, that all of 
tticir owners know how to use them. 

For picture taking with a panoramic 
camera has some distinctive rules 
of its own. The camera must be 
held level—all the panoramic came- 
ra;., including the 1900 Kodak have 
biiilt-in spirit levels—or you get the 
wcmiest distortion. One picture in a 



honzunt.'ill.v I vc u-st-d the FT'2 for 
phoiogruphing ovorvthing from 
street scenes tvi tiieatre stages 

With ptmorainic photography, I 
find that shots ore more effective 
if some fotegroiind maltei is includ¬ 
ed in the picture. With fnri'ground 
subjects, the pictures end up look¬ 
ing more like panoramic shots. With¬ 
out them, the picture Iock." some¬ 
times like a conventional p'int with 
the top and bottom cut off 

My biggest difficultv ha.«: been to 
keep the camera absolutely level — 
very ea.sy to do when shooting static 
scenc.s, but nut .-;o easy when .vou’re 
part of a cri.ivvd .and trying for a 
tiuirk ishtit of some ever changing 
situation 

I don’t claim that the picture.^ 
taken with the panoramic camcra.s 
are world shakers, but at least, it's 
nice to have a camera that has a 
voder angle-of-view than the human 
eye 


hundred may look dramatic with 
this type of distortion, the other 99 
look just plain terrible. 

Another Point 

Another point to keep in mind is 
that because of the curved film 
plane and the fact that objects at 
the far edges of the picture are 
pretty far away, straight lines going 
across the negative tend to ‘bulge' 
in the centre. The amount of di.sfor- 
tion isn’t very much and in most 
landscape shots you'll never notice 
it at all. But it is noticeable when 
photographing buildings. 

Within these 'esirictions, how¬ 
ever, a panorc ic camera is a 
pretty useful piece of equipment to 
own. This is part, cularly true if you 
forget about it being originally desi.g- 
ned to take landscape pictures and 
use it anytime you want to get a 120 
degrees or 140 degrees angle-of-view 









WORT & FMTlMt 


Suiphur 

MEDICATED TOILET SOAE 
for prevention and relief in 
pimples, Prickly heat and 
other minor skin ailments. 


BtNGAL CHEMICAL 


A Word With The Doctor.»l 


STRAIGHT TALK ON 
TONGUE-TIE 


r R many years tongue-tie has 
been considered a very com¬ 
mon defect. In actual fact it is very 
rare. At birth, a baby’s tongue is 
lield down in the mid-line by a fib¬ 
rous string, probably put there to 
prevent the tongue falling back into 
the child's throat. 

Later, when the child is presumed 
to gain muscular control over the 
tongue, this very mobile organ 
prows and grows, but the string te¬ 
thering it to the floor of the mouth 
remains at almost the same length 
At full growth of the body, this fib¬ 
rous connection no longer extends 
to anywhere near the tip of the 
tongue. 

There are two reasons which 
mother (or grandmother) gives for 
saying that a baby is tongue-tied. 
Either that it has difficulty m suck- 
irig or, later on in childhood, in lear¬ 
ning to talk. There may be a num¬ 
ber of reasons why a child won’t 
suck, but tongue-tie is certainly not 
often one. The act of sucking doesn’t 


involve the tongue at all. It is the 
lips and cheeks which do all the 
real work. 

Doesn’t Exist 

As for backwardness in talking 
there are even more reasons thar 
for backwardness in walkitig. Cer 
tainly tongue-tie is not a cause oi 
either! It must be remembered thal 
children vary enormously, and yel 
normally, in the time which thej 
take ^o learn to do certain things 
One, in fact, can recite "I knew s 
horse, its name was Dapple Grey’ 
at 12 months, and another will stil 
be unable to name a single anima 
at 24 months excep*: peinaps a ca 
which it will probably "Still call s 
“tat". 

For all practical and matema 
purposes torigue-tie does not exist 
Many a tongue has had its under 
tethering cut in bygone days witl 
little ri^, only slight pain, but witl 
a complete absence of any usefu 
purpose.—(To be continued ) 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 387 


CLVES ACROSS 

1. Like the green light 
it gives one the "go 
ahead" <13>. 10. The 
fruit of politeness for 
Mrs Malaprop (9). 11. 
This may bo used for 
some green approach 
(5). 12. Raging—like 

some renegade? (5). 
13. It's a secondary 
produce (5-4). 14. Sen¬ 
sational headline for S. 


American flier! (8). 16. 
With which presumably 
one's shirt is preserved 
(6). 19A .lisle contri¬ 
buted by a Mutual Aid 
Society (6). 20. Wil¬ 

liam's able, it seems, as 
a taker of hot drinks! 
(5-3), 22. “Brief as the 

- in the coUied 

njghf (M. Night's 
Dream) (9). 24. “My 

•- shall not persuade 

me I am old" (Shakes¬ 


peare Sonrtets) (5). 25. 
War is inexorable to 
this (5). 26. Sort of 

work needed to give a 
13 ac. appearance? (9). 
27. Apt tq be deroga¬ 
tory, these direct re¬ 
ferences. (13). 


CLUES DOWN 


Tim 


gnainu BiaBBal 
Pbbb8b"bhbb8b8 
SBaB8B8B8 aB8B8| 


Solution on page SO 


2. Such was poetry in 


view (9). 3. Highly in¬ 
toxicating? (S). 4. That 
iterative type (8). 5. 

A case lor 25 ac- (6). 

6. Venue once noted 
for capital losses (5, 4). 

7. It’s more than just 
rum (5). 8. A decent 
player, such a one (13). 
9. So pen pals parted? 




(6-3-4). IS. Sale stem 
enou^ to provoke wat- 
ehfulnev (9). 17. Not 
necessarily the fruit of 
the bees' labours (9). 
18. A loading maybe 
from comer to comer 
(B). 21. In this case Die 
trial is tense—Jtiit fol¬ 
low advice! (6). 28. 
Paas quite easily (S)- 


rial, this (6). 
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Not G>nvmced 
At AU! 

By TERENCE REESE 


r E arguments of the three other 
players combined were not 
enough to convince South that he 
(lad misplayed the deal below. See 
if you can take the point more 
rapidly. 

Dealer, North. Game all. 

S. A0752 
H. 4 
O. 93 
C. A Q10 8 5 


!. KQJ63 
I. 3 
J6 

J9843 


N 

W E 
S 


S. 8 


H. 09 2 
D. K 0 to 


C. 2 


87542 


S. 10 4 

H. AK10876S3 
D. A 
C. K7 

The bidding went:— 


How to Play (ritket 

by BRADMAN Rs. 3/50. 
Complete List Free pn Request 
THE ENGLISH BOOK STORE 

Pelt Sex 328, New 




Don^i say ink-^say 

^iak 

On lalr fverywhrrr in 
lix brilliant colours. Thr 
only ink containing pen- | 

protecting Solv-X. wBBB/ 

Madt in Mia ky 

CMELPARK COMPARV IIMITEB 

Madnt 

A Produci of • THE PARKER PEN COMPANV 
— makers of ihe world's moil wanted pent. 


Superbly comfor'^blE 


South West North 

— — 1C 

3H No as 

4NT No 5H 
8H No No 


East 

3D 

No 

No 

No 


Judging that his spades were more 
Kely to strike a tender spot than 
IS partner’s diamonds, West led SK ' 
'eclarer won and cashed two high 
umps. Seeing that the Queen was 
ul against him, he played off King 
nd another club, hoping for a dis- 
ltd qn the third round. Eastt ruffed 
ie second club, however, and a dia- 
lond return left declarer with a los- 
g spade. 

m ^^flowedbridge post-mor- 

North: -Bad luck! If you play a 
ird round of hearts you make it 
• the cards lie. 

IMw'w ^ couldn’t 

ji Mat CaAt had a singleton spade, 
lust wanted him to have two dubs. 

ven diamonds.” 


East; “If I had two 
5uldn*t be room for 
'0 spades.” 


clubs there 
me to have 


r (realising now that his part- 
r had made a mistake); *^eg, 

*** one 

*1 •• weu Imoek 

t the trump.” 

idy P***^***'* South ob- 



No. 90.1 ^ 

wiftkop 


SADDLES in many (durable shapes 

Processed fiont the finest hint leather and special sprinp steel. 








South Indian Stage and Screen 


SKWt A MstrM, 


aitrTuttacht enininatton tor 2Q catf 
(orie* o< Posts —Office. Account* 
trsins, Commerciel. Personnel Bt. 
iCrsdc I, II A G I all trainee clerks A : 
other trainee, Appr. lit. Firemen, TicMl ! 
Collectors, Guards, Apprentice (Elec. A 
Mcch). Chareeaan etc. Thii Maafrr* 
tuidc contain 7 years Ques. & Ans. and 
a valuable Appendics above IJO.pagca. | 


Vijayakumari 

Steals the Show 


By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 


tpper 

«h a 

Current Affaire Rs. A 

JA- M. I. E.. 

Associate Membership Exam.—Sec A | 

^ (1) OoestloBt (9 years upto 19At) I 
Rs. b'OO All Subjects Old & New. Solved ! 
Papera: (2) Malkematlcs (Old A New) 1 

Rs. 10-50 (3) Drewlng Rs, 3-50. (•!) Heat, I 
Light A Sound ( Old A New) Rt. 7-00 ! 
l5) Strength of Materials (Old A New) 
Rs lO’SO. (6) Surveying Rs, 6-OT. (n i 
Applied Mechanics (Old A New) Rs. 6 50. ' 
* Applications of lElwtriclfy 
(Old A New) Rs. 8 W. 

Oriental Book .Agency 
SB,- S. C. De Bt. Calonttt* 13 
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ASK YOUR NEAREST SPORTS DEALER 



I T is no ea-sy task to turn a great 
clas-sic into a great movie. The 
triumph scored by Mekala Pictures 
in presenting a new film version of 
(he Tamil classic, Silappathikaraiu. 
under the title ‘Poomphukar’ is there¬ 
fore' highly commendable. The achi¬ 
evement of the producers particularly 
lie.s in the fact that they have not 
only been succes.sful in projecting 
through every frame of the film the 
real atmosphere and the old-world 
charm and aura created by Ilango- 
vadigal in his immortal classic but 
also in making the new film superior 
to earlier ones on the sijbjcct. 
Poomphukai-- is sure to be considered 
as one of the greatest classics of the 
Tamil cinema. 

What makes the film so appealing 
are the human elements permeating 
the .story and the dynamic perfor¬ 
mances by the artistes, especially by 
Vijayakuinari, whoso electrifying 
quality of acting in the second half 
simply thrills the audience. Though 
the story of Kovalan and Kannagi— 
tlic former's^ infatuation for a danse- 
use Madhavi resulting in the neglect 
of his wife, his reunion with his wife 
when sanity dawns on him, his 
eventual death on a false charge of 
(heft and the final ruin and destruc¬ 
tion brought about by Kannagi to 
avenge her irreparable loss—is too 
well-known, the film su.stains the 
interest of the audience on account 
of the imaginative treatment and deft 
touches by director P Neelakantan. 

The makers of ‘Poomphukar’ have 
no doubt deviated here and there 
from the original classic, but these 
deviations, have in no way detracted 
from the poignant appeal of the film 
Even the romantic .sequences con¬ 
nected with Kovalan and Madhavi, 
the comic relief provided now and 
then and the concluding emotional 
outbursts of Kannagi when she verily 
pours forth fire to vindicate her hus¬ 
band's innocence and avenge her loss 
all ot which appear to have been 
. verdone—do not afl'ect the overall 
quality of the film. The powerful 
dialogue, which have come from the 
pen of M. Karunanithi, have contri¬ 
buted a great deal to its success. 
The glory of Tamil literature, the 
greatness of the Tamil kitigs and the 
uch cultural heritage of Tamil Nad 
have all been beautifully brought 
out. 

Vijayakumari in the role of Kan- 
iiagi is head and shoulders above 
everyone in the film. S. S. Rajen- 
dran as Kovalan makes a brilliant 
effort to live his part and almost 
.Eucceeds. The next best artiste 
who catches the eye is Bajsri, who 
plays Madhavi. It is good to see her 


coming out with flying colours i 
this rather difficult role. K. B. Sut 
darambal stages a welcome come 
back after a lapse of several yean 
in the role of Kaundhi Adigal. Th 
verve with which she still deliver 
her lines and sings the songs, fu 
of meaning and philosophy, is on 
of the features of the film. Ab! 
support comes from D. V. Naravt 
naswamy, O. A. K. Thevar, Nr 
gesh and Manorama. 

The music by R. Sudarsanam l 
of a high order. The lyrics, excc-p 
for one duet rendered by Kovai-i 
and Madhavi—It falls far short n 
the dignity and standard of tii 
theme—are quite pleasing. Came,-; 
work Jjy G. Dorai and art directin: 
by Gotwankar are praiseworthy 
Producer Maran deserves to be con 
gratulated indeed. 

OUTSTANDING PLAYS 

T heatre-lovers in Madra: 

gained a rare and exhilaratini 
experience recently when they wit 
nessed two outstanding Benge! 
plays, ‘Raktakarabi’ and ‘Kanchan 
ranga', put on boards by Do’hu.'; 
pee. the routed Bengali driri.a-.i- 
troupe, at Raja Annamalai Hat) 
September 21 and 22 before pack, 
ed houses. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
•Raktakarabi’ (‘Red Oleanders’) 
dealt with the greed for wealth and 
the heartless attitude of the "haves" 
towards the ‘‘have-nots”, regard 
less of human values ‘Tlic 
utihtarian decor, the imaginative 
lighting and the intellgent use i>( 
the musical and sound effects, all 
created from the back-stage, ar.d 
the superb portrayals by all the 
players headed by Tripti Mitra ae 
Nandini, who runs through a gamtd 
of emotions, speak for the creative 
genius of Sombhu Mitra, who has 
directed the play. 

SOLIITON TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 387 









RELIEVES, RELAXES, REFRESHES 

Saridon, the world-famous analgesic, relieves bodyache 
swiftly, safely, surely. For headache, toothache, feverish 
conditions and colds too—keep Saridon handy. One 
tablet is a complete dose for adults; i to i for children. 


A ‘Rocha* Product Sole Distributors: VOLTAS LIMITED 






























































































iron ft FAST 






PORTVNATELY we MveO ovr tiveo 
rllnKlnr last to somethlnt, whUh i 
first thought to be bush But when I sou 
tops of some pjrrumlds. It wsa obvloui 
me that we were ba Egyiil 


where the Nile had overflowed 
banks There we sat and kept body i 
soul together bv eating almonds It Is sc 
eels necenarv for me to say. that we I 
more than suffieient drinking water 




When 46 days had passed, we were al 
to set our feet on the ground and go on c 
uas 






After we had gone quite some dlstsn 
1 suddenly felt the earth ok rather an rn 
mous arch, fall asvav under use. asd I < 
appeared iiBo the depths 











isi« «■(, ttni4 


my iMinndleas •atoniahment I asrrr- 
Alned tb»t I h»d been dumped down in 
Ibrary in Alexandria, and now lay abio- 
y buried In a mountain of Irarninc. 




I decided to rot out, and. Inll of veiie- 
n, 1 wandered down throufb tbe llb- 
s Immense passages, encompassed 
(•ss rows of books. 



taring my rambMngs 1 ran into a gather- 
>f old philosophers, who were eagerlt 
ssing ancient politics and science. 



created a great sensation among them, 
1 . In a few well-chosen words 1 inform- 
iiem what had happened in the world 
ience since their time. 



I decided to give the library to the mu- 
I In London, together with a Dew of the 
Pbilosophera, who would have a won- 
1‘1 tine in the nasenin.— (To be conti- 
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IfHECOVfR- 

er his iBoeesshil itebut in Trst 
ket last srear against EnKlaiul, 
lear-old Chandrasekar gave furthCM- 
gf of Us rising stature when hr 
fed a gromlaent part in India's 
mph in the Second Test against the 
trslians at Bombay. His uncanny 
,ity to mix the “flipper*' with leg- 
iners bas cauglit some of the Icad- 
batsmen on the wrong-foot time 
and again. 

JICUS ft FEATURES.. 

N, Sundansan 

i Australians In India 19 

If Modi 

It Test Reflections 21 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LEARN CHESS: A New Way tor All. 
Vol. II. Winning Methods: By C. R. 
O. D. Alexander and T. J. Beach. 
(Pergamon Chess Series; Perga- 
mon Press, Oxford. Price 12sh. 6d. 
net). 


This is the companion volume to the 
one reviewed in Sport & Pa8Timx of 
August 34. 1863 which dealt with the 
fundamentals of the game. Naturally 
this book takes the reader further on. 
As the sub-title implies it treats of 
methods of attack for winning purposes 
giving nearly 400 carefully selected 
graded diagrammatic examples from 
master play which are a delight to 
solve. There are 10 chapters; the first 
four deal mainly with double attack, 
forks (by knight and pawn), pins and 
sheevers. Chapter .I deals with attack 
against castled King and chapter 6 on 
how to handle the ending. Ch^ters 7 
and 8 deal with openings briefly while 
the last two contain general advice. 
The book concludes with a complete 
list of solutions to all the exercises and 
an index. Although primarily meant for 
boys and girls, anyone who has a know¬ 
ledge of the moves and the notation 
can study it with immense profit. The 
printing and the diagrams are clear and 
in keeping with the publications issued 
under the Pergamon Chess Series — 
S V. R. 


RACE AND SPORT: By Btentra 
Thompson (Oxford vniveraKy 

Press, London, EC. 4). Price Tah. 

ed. 

International sport in the modem 
world has become closely bound Up 
with the evils of racialism and chau¬ 
vinism, those who object most vehem¬ 
ently to racialism sometimes being 
precisely those who are guilty of chau¬ 
vinism The Union of South Africa 
practises avartheid in all walks of life 
and some times even a country with 
good race relations like New ^aland 
yields to this insistence on racial se¬ 
gregation as when the famous ^ 
Blacks team of 1960 had to be all- 
white when touring South Africa! Good 
sportsmanship should be a powerful 
solvent of segregation and if this is 
practised by all countries, sport wffi 
be a bond of union, not a divisive 
force. This is the argument of this ex¬ 
cellent, sport book of less than 75 
pages which, dealing with the prob¬ 
lem m genpr.al terms, also examines 
in particular sport and apartheid, col- 
mjr bar cricket and “the all-white All 
Blacks”. South Africa is not partici¬ 
pating in the Olympics Uiis time, for 
there is no room for racialism in these 
international games. Unfortunately 
chauvinism still rears its ugly bead 
from time to time at international 
games. —M.K. 
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WHITE 
RENOVATOR 


ATLANTIS (EAST) LIHITEO 

(liMorperncd In Ii»||m4) 


for Buckskin and 
Canvas Shoes etc 

• Cherry Blossom White 
Renovator is the newest and 
the most modern way of 
keeping your canvas and 
buckskin shoes, and other 
sports-gear, really white. 

• Simple to apply with the 
sponge applicator supphed 
free wjth every |>ack 

• Cherry Blossom White 
Renovator dries guickly.. 
stays white longer. 

• It is yet another guetlty 
product of the rehowiied 
makers of Cherry Bioasom 
Boot Relish. 




India s Test 
Triumph 

IiulUi AeUcv^d a luanorable two'wicket victorv 
over tiM viiiUiic Anatrallui taam in th« Second 
Tact at Bombay on October U. India's skipper, 
?» 

botb innin gs while the youngster Chandrasekar 
put up a creditahle perf enma nce taking eight 
'.wicketo In 'timinat^. 
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Simpson stt»tche$ himself to his left to toke 
offered by Borde in the first Innings 


PICTURES OP THE 
BOMBAY TEST 
ARE BY OUR 
SPECIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Chondrasekor managed to send a ball through 
Burge's bM who turns bock to see his off*stump 
falling in Australia's second Innfegs. 


moBu 

A"'' 
















An elegant eovar<drivt by 
Booth, who ployed o polished 
innings of 74 runs. 


Sooth stumped by IndrathOnh 
off Chondraseluir, 











India’s Test 
Triumph 





^ Omp0r hookktff Surti, 























ft 











Determination writ targe on his foce, 
Sordesat drives Martin to the extra* 
cover. 


Excited Australian fielders appeal for a 
catch which Cowper (on the floor) failed 
to take, ferdesoi is llie batsman ond 
Veivers is the bowler. 












India’s Test Triumph 









Durrani crocking Martin off tha 
back-foot to the long-off boundary. 



























Indians Test Triumph 



Potaudi is fust ih time to reoch his crease before the throw breaks the wicket. 



%AZii 

A costly miss! Simpson falls to snap up on easy catch offered by the Indian ec^Htain. 









. • 

Anxious fans ocrthend in large nunibers before rhe Kasfuri Buildings, Madras, to follow 
the fortune* of the gome through the score-board every day. 
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iklEMORABLE DAY 

FOR INDIAN CRICKET 


By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


CTOBER 15, 1964 was a memorable 
day for Indian cricket. On that 
y at the famous Braboume Stadium 
Bombay, India, led by the Nawab 
Pataudi, achlwed a great two-wic* 
it win over AOstralia in the Se¬ 
nd Test. This squared the scores in 
e three-Test series; India won at 
e end of a bitter 297 minut^ of 
11-by-ball, run-by-run fight, against 
perlative Australian fielding and 
ht bowling. 

After Chandrasekhar had laid the 
undation for it by a fine bowling 
ell on the fourth day, everyone of 
e Indian batsmen contributed his 
Ite to the victory. For every rim that 
IS scored mattered In the final ree¬ 
ling. There was Surti, who changed 
s bat ih the morning; Sardesai, se¬ 
re in defence and attack; Hanumant 
ngh cover-driving Simpson with 
se; Pataudi, slim, nervous and strung 
the unusual role of defending; 
)rde supremely confident in the most 
itical moments; and Inderjit holding 
s fort with the mien of an opening 
it. All these did their bit but none 
ayed his role better than stalwart 
anjrekar, whom many had begun to 
unt out of our Test teams. Manjre- 
ir oKme to the'crease at the fall of 
anumant’a wicket at 122 with vic- 
ry far away. One mistake by him 
ould have put his side out of the 
(ht. But, with supreme confidence 
id a masterly defence, he kept the 
ustralians away and swung the for¬ 
me again to hi? side. The time 
ken for scoring the 180 odd runs— 
ere was only about half an hour's 
ay left when the winning hit was 
ade—is itself proof of the keenness 
the fight that India had to wage, 
at that u only part of the proof; me 
St had to be seen to be believed, 
le Australians have a great reputa- 
9n for fielding; sufficient had been 
en so far to prove that. But on the 
St day th» rose to superlative 
eights with Burge’s catch at gully to 
uniss Pataudi being its culminating 
)int. Their fielding it was that was 
ore attacking than their bowling and 
e batsmra had to battle on more 
an one front. As such, it was not 
uy a great victory but a worthy one 
0 . 

Vet; paradoxleally enough, it was 
>out a couple of a missed chances 
at cost the Australians the match. Of 
1 people, Sitimson was guilty of the 
pses. Re failed to catch Pataudi 
nee while the latter lyas in his twen- 
is; Burge also tniasdd catching him 
; gully ^ MeX«^a at nine. It prov- 


lined to lead India to victory. That is 
all that could be said about these 
blemishes. 

Simpson won the toss for the se¬ 
cond time in the series. But when he 
decided to bat there was speculation 
as to whether he was right in taking 
first strike. But in a short while he was 
proved correct. The pitch played 
absolutely easy; not only that, the ball 


came at a comfortable height for' 
stroke-making. The Austridian bats¬ 
men enjoyed themselves and by stumps 
they had raised 301 runs for the loss 
of six wickets. It proved an entertain¬ 
ing day's play. 

Lawry and Simpson put on 35 runs 
for the first wicket when the left¬ 
hander was out to. a catch by Indrajit 
off Durrani. Then Chandrasekhar got 
rid of Simpson and Booth, who came 
in the place of O'Neill, who fell 111 and 
did not take any part in the match, 
with his faster deliveries. Both bats¬ 
men played the ball on to the stumps. 
India seemed to have off-set the loss 
of the toss by sending back three bata- 
men for S3 runs. 

Even though wickets fell one could 
not help feeling that the Australians 
had a grip on the proceedings. The 
bowling, except that of Chandrase¬ 
khar, was slack and runs came at a 
comfortable rate. In the first stage of 

Continued on next pope 


SCORE-BOARD 


AV6TBALM 


W. M. Lawry e Indrajitslnlk b Darraal 1< 
B. B. Stmason b Chaadratekar . . 21 
B. C. Booth b Cbaodrasekar . . 1 

P. 1. Barge o Chaadrasekar b Barde go 
B. W. Cowpor Ibw b Nadkaral . . SO 
B. N. lariaaa e Dartlaal b BartI . . IS 
T. B. Voivers e Bordo b Obaadraaekar 91 
1. Vf. Martia o Nadkaral b 

Chaadrasekar . . 0 

G. D. MeKeasle b Nadkaral . . 11 
A. Connolly not ont ,. 0 

N. C. O’NeUl absoat ill 

Extras . . II 


Ibw b Cbandrasokar 
e Rannaiaat b Sard 
•t IndraJIWnb b Nadkaral 
b Cbandraoekar 
0 IndraJUslah b Nadkaral 
b Chaadraaekar 
Ibw b Cbandrasekar 

e BartI b Nadkaral 
e Suril b Nadkaral 
not oat 
abaoil iU 
Extras 


Toiai SCO Total Z7« 

Pan of Wioketo : 1-35, 2-56, S-5S, 4-112. PaU of Wlokefa: 1-56. 6^. 
S-U6. 6-26T; 1-302, 6-104. 2-121. 4-244, 5-241, 6-247, 1-257, 

5465, 6-214. 


Bowling Analysis 


BartI 

U 

1 

10 

1 

21 

5 

11 

1 

Jalslmlia 

6 

1 

20 

0 

11 

4 

18 

0 

Dnriani 

20 

5 

18 

1 

15 

3 

48 

0 

Chandraiekar 

26 

10 

50 

4 

30 

11 

73 

4 

Nadkarnl 

244 

6 

05 

2 

20.4 

10 

83 

4 

Borde 

1 

0 

25 

1 

2 

0 

14 

0 


INDIA 


M. L. JalslDha b Voivers 
D. N. Sardesai o Simpson b Connolly 
S. A. Dnrrant e Jarman b Slmpoon 
V. L. Manirekar b Cowpor b Velvcro 
Nawab of PalaadI o MoKensle b 
Voivers 

Haaamant Biagb b Velvers 
C. O. Borde e Simpson b Martin 
B. P. Snrtl e Jarman b Connolly . . 
B. O. Nadkami e Jarman b Martin 
bidrajlloltth « Bedpatb b Connolly .. 
B. S. Cbandrasokar not out 

Extras 


Pan It Wkkei 
4-142, O-m. 6-166, 


MoBenile 

Omittony 

Martin 

Stmpsen 

VobNm 

Cowner 


1-1, 1-20, S-142. 
;2SS, 1-298. 0-6lt. 


e Jarman b Connolly 
Ibw b MeKeasle 
0 Cowper b Simpson 
e Blmpsoa b Connolly 

0 Barge b Connolly 
b MeKeasle 

not out 
e Booth b Voivers 
e BImpeon b Velvers 
not out 


Exirss . . 22 

for eight wlefcels 250 

Psii of Wickets: 1-4, 2-70, 
l-Ot, 5-llS, 0-122, 7419, 0424. 
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AUSTRALIANS IN INDIA 

Continued from previous page 

recovery were concerned Burge and 
Cowper, a left-hander. Burge was 
dynamic in his approach and his 
s&ofces carried great power. Two of 
his straight-drives went like pistol 
shots while his pulls were vicious. 
Burge was an entirely different play¬ 
er on this' day; he had shown his figh¬ 
ting qualities in the First Test at 
Madras but revealed other traits that 
had made him famous in the cricket¬ 
ing world to-day. 

Burge and Cowper took the score 
to 101 by lunch and to 142 after re¬ 
sumption of play. Pataudi. making his 
round of changes, then had Cowper 
dismissed through Nadkami. Four 
runs later, another wicket fell, with 
Chandrasekhar taking a band. The 
batsman to fall was Burge who was 
well within reach of his century. He 
made one of his terrific pulls of the 
morning, the ball sped through 
square-leg position but Chandrase¬ 
khar shot bis right hand in its direc¬ 
tion and the ball stuck. It was a 
splendid catch. 


These two wickets, however, were 
not the result of any merit in the bow¬ 
ling, which was fully exposed when 
Veivers and Jarman were at the 
crease. They took the score to 221 by 
tea and on resumption set up a fast 
rate. Their task was made easier by 
the absence of Chandrasekhar who 
rested in the pavilion with cramps. 
Veivers played in a fluent style while 
Jarman made crisp strokes and to^ 
ther they set up a new fifth wicket 
record of 151 for Australia against 
India. In the final minutes,. Indrajit- 
sinh was hit over his right-eye by a 
ball from Surti and retired with a cut. 
Manjrekar took over from him. India 
ended the day with one more wicket, 
that of Jarman. Somewhat tiredly he 
attempted a drive off Surti to give an 
easy catch to Durrani at cover. 

The second day’s play began excit¬ 
ingly with Australia being all out for 
328 runs. Chandrasekhar, who had 
come back to the field, was responsible 
for this. He dismissed both Veivers 
and Martin in quick succession and 
Nadkarnl took McKenzie’s wjlcket. 
Chandrasekhar had bowled splendid¬ 
ly: his figures 26-10-50-4 proved this. 


' ' uoRi It aasTiv 

But the home team did not take ac 
vantage of this success. After the ear 
dismissal of Sardesai and Durrai 
Manjrekar and Jaishnha were too cat 
tious and paid undue respect to ti 
bowling that could get little help fro 
the wicket. They added 86 runs be 
ween lunOh and tea but It could hat 
been much more if they had attackr 
the bowling. More runs during the 
stand would have enhanced India 
position. Not only did they not do 
but both were dismissed after addir 
112 runs for the third wicket, Pataui 
and Hanumant Singh struggled hard fi 
more than an hour after tea. Velve 
exploited a spot on the leg-stump as 
attacked them from round the wick 
and a clctse-in field. Australia cou] 
have gained Pataudi’s wicket bi 
McKenzie dropped him at forwai 
leg when the batsman had scor« 
five and the total was 161, 

The Australians rued this lapse, ft 
Pataudi was quite a different playt 
when the Test was resumed next da 
with India at 178 for four. He lo; 
both Hanumant Singh and Borde an 
the score slumped to 187 for .si- 
But Pataudi retrieved the position b 
switching over to attack. He was moj 
definite in his approach than at Mar 
ras and whipped the bowlers wit 
little respect, He was severe on Mai 
tin as in the First Test and when h 
drove both McKenzie and Connoll 
superbly through the covers. H. 
rapier thrusts had changed the atmoj 
phere and India gained a sense of cor 
fldence that was lacking earlier. 

Surti too played well and when th 
new ball was taken clipped a ba 
from Connolly through extra-covc 
for four. He enjoyed cutting the pace 
men but it also led to his downfall. H 
flashed across a ball from Connoll 
and snicked the ball into Jarman' 
gloves. Nadkami and Pataudi. wit 
his score at 76, went back to luncl 
However, soon after resumption th 
Indian captain was out. All along th 
morning he bad timed his lofted shot 
beautifully and placed them beyoin 
the fieldsmen’s reach. But he mistlm 
ed a pull for the first time and hi 
the ball sky-high over mid-wickel 
McKenzie at first overran the ball bu 
veered round and took a fine, well 
Judged catch. Pataudi was out for 
with the toUl at 283 but Nadkarn 
and Indraiit hit out to take the scor 
past the Australian total of 820. Thi 
Indian innings ended after lunch fa 
341, with a lead of 21 runs. 

But this small lead was wiped ou 
in no time. In fact Australia were it 
a favourable position at close of th< 
third day with a lead of 01 runs anc 
with eli^t wickets—O’Neill was no 
to play—intact. The first batsman tc 
be dlsmisnd was Simpson. He fell a* 
69 when he mistimed a hall from Sur. 
ti to give Hanumant Singh at covet 
an aaiy catch. 

Tha third day’s play was interest¬ 
ing with fttaudi’s Innings at centre¬ 
piece. But none could ftnemat the four- 
a day’s play after a day « rest. 
Things took place in sodi swHt and 
dramatic manner that tha iMmtaton 
could not bnid thMoamvas tt their 
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First Test 

Reflections 

By RUSI MODI 


adopting attacking tactics, Simp- 
I son ^at India at the Nehni Sta- 
iim, Madras, in the First Test match 
- 139 runs. Even when the Austra- 
ins lost a couple of quick wickets 
, the first day, Simpson ordered his 
lys to go for the runs. In fact, his 
tire demeanour suggested aggres- 
jti- and it was indeed a refreshing 
;d welcome change from the trend 
the last series against England, 
ith the defensive Mike Smith at 
c helm. 

There is always something exciting* 
out the opening day of the First 
:.st match of a series, and I must 
y that I, too. was seized by this 
ding on the eve of the match, wait- 
; for the toss, which was coveted 
both captains. Simpson won it, 
it enjoyed it only upto the lunch in- 
•val when Australia were 117—1. 
It a drop of moisture was evident 
ywhere on the wicket, and though 
Tie balls did come at varying 
ights, at no stage was the wicket 
illy difficult. The only criticism I 
n offer about the wicket is that it 


lacked pace and this, I am sure, can 
easily be remedied if “Subbu” accepts 
my suggestion to have more grass on 
the wicket. After all, a firm founder 
tion and a good layer of gra^ are 
sufficient to produce fast true wickets. 
This should not be difficult for there 
is plenty of lush green turf at the 
Nehru Staijium. I have said so in the 
past and I emphatically repeat once 
again that, if wickets are fast and 
true, cricket will soon regain its lost 
prestige in international sport. 

Simpson and Lawry played magni- 
ficc.'uly. Simpson was neat and com¬ 
pact. Lawry, tall and elegant, drove 
with effortless ease on both sides of 
the wicket. A few drives by 'Lawry 
past cover made plain to everyone 
present that there is much good cric¬ 
ket in him. All the same, Lawry must 
take the full blame for the Austra¬ 
lian debacle in the first innings. Just 
as he was well set, he swung wildly 
at Nadkami and was bowled for 62— 
a thoroughly uncultured stroke. From 
that moment, Australia lost grip on 
the game and managed to have the 


upper hand only in the closing stages 
of the game on the fourth day. 

6f the three Indian spinners, Dur¬ 
rani, Nadkami and Kripal Singh, it 
was Durrani who turned the bgll 
most. Nadkami kept a tidy length and 
was the most successful bowler, tak¬ 
ing 11—122. Kripal'Singh also bowled 
well and fulfilled our expectations. 

Australia, even when they were all 
out for 211, scored at the rate of 52 
runs an hour, which is indeed com¬ 
mendable. The second day belonged 
entirely to Pataudi, and the Indian 
skipper wielded the willow magnifi¬ 
cently. Borde, with a fine knock of 
49, gave able support to his skipper, 
but both Borde and Manjrekar were 
completely outclassed by Pataudi arid 
it was left to the Indian skipper to 
give to those gathered at the Nehru. 
stadium an unforgettable lesson in 
the art of batsmanship. Pataudi's 
timing was perfect and he played the 
lofted drive, rarely to be seen these 
days, with perfection. When Pataudi 
is Pataudi, I have no doubt in my 
mind as to who is the best match- 
winning batsman in the Indian side. 
Unfortunately in India there is a ten¬ 
dency to run down talent, which is 
indeed a rare commodity in this coun¬ 
try of ours, David Sheppard in his 
book Parson’s Pitch is all praise for 
Mansur Pataudi. and says that he is a 
good player with one eye, but with 
both his eyes he would have been a 
great player. After seeing his innings 
of 128, one of the finest I have ever 
seen, I would go even a step further 
and say that Pataudi—even minus one 
eye—is undlsputably a great player. 

Continued on page 37 



'dinners of the Olympic £ssoy Contest'; conducted by C. Itoh ond Co., these eight ^sian students were given an 
° l expenses paW trip to Japan *«e fh# Otyiripic Gomes. Second from left in the back row is K. Prokosh of Madras 
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THE 

CALCUTTA 

TEST 


Wc present this week pictures 
of the fint day’s play in the 
Third Test snatch between 
Australia and India at the 
Eden Gardens, Calcutta. Aus* 
tralia after a promising start 
c<dllspsed against the spin 
bowling of Salim Durrani. 
The left*ann spinner clahned 
ive of the six wickets that 
fell on the opening day. Slmp> 
■on (67) and Lnurry (50) were 
the main scorers for the visit* 
lag team. Australia scored 
167 for six when play ended. 


MORE PICTURES & 
REVIEW WITH SCORES 
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captain twesplng 
Durrani to the 
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Banji Trophy 


KRIPAL LEADS MADRAS 
to VICTORY 


E xactly 3C years after the in¬ 
augural match in the National 
cricket championship for the Ranji 
Trophy, history repeated itself at 
the Nehru Stadium, when, on the 
eve of the First Test against Aus¬ 
tralia, Madras scored a convincing 
innings win over the neighbouring 
State of Mysore. A. G. Kripal Singh 
led the home team to their triumph 
with not only astute captaincy, but 
also a grand performance with the 
ball, taking nine wickets In the 
match. He was ably helped by the 
'other State off-spinner, young Ven- 
kataraghavan. 

It was in 1934 that Madras play¬ 
ed the first match in the Trophy 
and on the historic Chepauk green, 
the reputed C. P. Johnstone led the 
side to a sensational innings win 
over Mysore within one day, A. G. 
Ram Singh, with his spinners, be¬ 
ing the architect of the local team’s 
success. The proud father, who is 
now playing as worthy a part in 
the development of the game with 
his efficient work as an All-India 
coach, was perhaps the most hap¬ 
py spectator at the Stadium when 
his eldest son Kripal spun out the 
same State, and his fourth son 
Milka distinguished himself with a 
brilliant knock for 94, the highest 
indiviu lal score of ffie match. Un¬ 
fortunately his other son, Satwender 
(Ram's is a unique experience of 
seeing three of his sons at play for 
the same side in the National) did 
not strike form. Mysore had turn¬ 
ed the tables on Madras in the ser¬ 
ies more than once and had quite 
a strong side of youngsters this 
year, but caught in both uinings on 
a soft pitch and facing Kripal and 
Venkataraghavan at their spinning 
best, the visitors collapsed on 
both occasions and could not in 
the aggregate exceed the compara¬ 
tively moderate Madras total oc 154. 
Mysore were skittled out tor 46 In 
the first innings, their lowest total 
in the entire series against Madras. 

The one silver lining in Mysore’s 
display, was the excellent bowling 
of B. 8. Chandrasekhar, their goog- 
ly bowler, who reached remark¬ 
able form in his second spell and 
bagged /our wickets. With his pecu¬ 
liar action, he non>plussed Madras, 
the abundance ol the wrong ‘un bea¬ 
ting not only the batsmen but quite 
often his side’s wieket-lnieper too. 


No wonder he proved such a tre¬ 
mendous success against England 
in the Tests early in the year and 
repeated the performance against 
the Australians. 

On the opening day of the match, 
ihc pitch was so badly affected by 
heavy overnight rain that after re¬ 
peated inspection, play could be 
started only after the scheduled 
tea interval. Kripal Singh struck 
the first blow for Madras when he 
beat V. Subramaniam in the toss 
and when, as was only to be ex- 


“ By ‘ 

K. S. NARASIMHAN 



pected, he put in Mysore to face the 
music, he proceeded to call the tune 
with his sjpinning fingers and mes¬ 
merised Mysore into losing seven 
wickets for but 27 before stumps. 
With only six runs on the board, 
after the formal new ball attack 
shared by Prabhakar Rao and 
Milka Singh, Kripal broke the open¬ 
ing stand and in quick succession 
dismissed four batsmen, including 
skipper V. Subramaniam- who had 
proved a great success last year. 
The latter was beaten by his coun¬ 
terpart’s variation of spin and in 
attempting a hit to leg, missed the 
ball and saw it hit the wicket. 

From 27 for seven, Mysore could 
reach only 46 the next morning, by 
which time the wicket had consider¬ 
ably improved and Madras hit up 
154, followed by Mysore^ loss of 
four wickets in the second venture 
by close, making a total tally of 17 
wickets for the day. This poor bat¬ 
ting spectacle on the second day 
was more due to inept, timid and 
sometimes, inefficient batting than 
to the nature of the wicket as m 
the first day. 

Only two batsmen entered double 
digits for Mysore in the first inn¬ 
ings, O. Kamath (11) and Navin- 
chandra (19). Kripal Siniffi wound 
up with the well-merited figures of 
five wickets for 20 runs, m result 
of excellent control of 
flight. Venkataraghavan also auc- 


ceeded with ,his steady off-spin 
take two Viickels while Prahhak 
claimed three. 

Ramesh disappointed as openi 
bat for Madras, tailing to Obsei 
the fundamental principle in taci 
in-swingers, and leaving a big g 
between the bat and pad. He v 
beaten by Bhaskar Rao before op< 
Ing his account. BeUiappa fell : 
21 while S. V. S. Mani pw]^ a p 
lent and a somewhat unduly r 
trained game for his 24. Milka Sir 
and Mani were responsible for i 
best partnership for Uie whole m 
ch—64 for the third wicket. Mil 
was in splendid form, hooking c 
driving with supreme confidence 
make 54, before being bowled bj 
beauty from Chandrasekhar. 1 
Test spinner was far from hnpr 
sive in his first spell from the pa 
lion end in the morning session, 1 
after lunch he changed ends t 
struck vital blows. From 100 
three, Madras finished at 154, Ch 
drasekhar being given excel) 
support by the other spinner, 1 
jam Hussain. 

Most Madras batsmen inelud 
Kripal, Satwender and Venkata 
ghavan failed to come out and p 
the spinners and lost their wick 
in quick successicn in ignoble m 
ner. Doraiappan, the I.C.F’s. s 
batsman, who made his debut 
wicket-keeper in the match, a 
disappointed with the bat. It v 
left to Ballal to show how the bo 
ing should be punished. He scoi 
15 and finally Prabhakar used 
"longest handle’’ in the entire ma 
to make an imbeaten 18 inelud 
a spectacular six. ChandrasekJ 
was unplayable in his second si 
(three wickets in eight overs) 
end up with four for 32. His disc 
certing spin, with a liberal dose 
the wogly, kept all batsmen guc 
ing. Najam was accurate and st 
dy with his spinners to take fi 
for 31. 

Mysore started the second innii 
disastrously when, with only < 
lun on the board, Krishnamurthi v 
run out, thanks to a remarka 
piece of fielding by Ramesh at co\ 
He picked up a hard hit and thi 
the ball, plumb to the wicket. Th 
more Iwickets fell bMore the < 
of the day, including tiiat of Sub 
maniam. After giving hopes of cc 
pensating for his preidous da 
failure, he fell to Venkatarag 
van’s spin when attempting to 
him to leg after makiiu oidy 
runs. On the final day, the visitc 
second~innings could readi only 
Madras wiraung by an Innings < 
14 runs. Kripal and Venkatarag 
van took four wickets each. A- 
Jagannath provided bright fi 
with his lusty hitting to readi SO 
eluding as many as seven 4’s t 
one 6. 

Madras secured eight points fr 
the match and totallml 11 in i 
matches, with the three points tr 
Hyderabad in the wevtous ga 
compared to the letiwre five. It \ 
^together e fine perfMXMinee 
wsedragi 
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iitor>AMociaUoa Cricket 

A RAIN-SPOILT 
FINAL 

By N. GANESAN 


HE first-ever knock-out final of the 
Inter-Association junior cricket 
rnament, for the P. Ramachandra 
D Trophy, ended without even a 
t innings result being obtained, 
e match between Hyderabad and 
dras was dogged by rain, which 
shed off a total of nearly fout 
irs play. The game started late 
try day on the first two days, the 
i coming sooner than contem- 
ted. Madras were not able to 
nplete their innings after Hydera- 
1, the home team, were ail out for 
The visitors replied with 205 
seven when the match ended. 

fhe officials with the two .sides 
lid not say how the winners would 
w be determined. They pointed out 
it this being the first year the tour- 
nent was run on a knock-out basis. 
:h a situation was not thought of 
i hence no provision was made in 
■ rules. It would now be decided 
the South Zone representatives 
lications, however, are that both 
y be declared joint-winners, while 
1 spin of the coin would be resort- 
to, to determine the right to hold 
! trophy for the first six months, 
’lay on the first day started 75 mi¬ 
les late. Hyderabad won the toss 
i had made 36 for one at lunch 
■er lunch, the Madras bowlers ap- 
ired to be getting into their form 
en they claimed two Hyderabad 
:kets rather quickly. Sultan Saleem 
1 Santanakrishna got together and 
k the .score to 197 without further 
Tiage. While Santanakrishna, who 
yve and hooked with delight, wa.- 
1 (or 50 runs the next day Sultan 


Saleem went on to score 145, inclu¬ 
sive of five 4's. Many a powerful hit 
stopped well short of the boundary 
because of the sodden outfield. He cut 
with relish and pulled with vigour 
and also made many pleasing shots 
in front of the wicket. Their 130-run 


X* 



Sulton Solecfo, who scored 
145 runs for Hyderabod in the 
Ramachandra Roo T rophy 

final. 


partnership for the fourth wicket 
helped Hyderabad reach the decent 
score of-311, for the others surren¬ 
dered their wickets without much 
resistance. 

A. C. Chandy and K. Ganapathy, 
who bowled long spells, claimed three 
wickets each for 52 and 55 runs res¬ 
pectively. 

Madras began their reply disas¬ 
trously when they lost P. S. Rama- 
rhandran with only six runs on the 
board. Padmanabhan (27) and M. 
Arunachalam (22) shaped well and 
gave notice of a long Innings but both 
fell one after the other. At the end 
of the second day, K. S. Vaidyana- 
than and K. Ganapathy were together 
with the total of 57 for three. 

Play started late on the third day 
and in the seventy minutes before 
lunch, the two batsmen did not sur- 
lender their wickets. They pushed 
the score to 90 for three. Hyderabad 
made a costly mistake when Mumtaz 
dropped Vaidyanathan (17) in the 
slips off Laxman. Perhaps the match 
would have ended on a different note 
had that catch been taken, for Vai¬ 
dyanathan never made a false stroke 
thereafter. Quite understandably he 
played defensively, only now and 
then coming out of his shell to show 
that he did have some nice strokes. 
The two held on for 139 minutes, add¬ 
ing 75 runs for the fourth wicket. 
That was an invaluable partnership. 
They not only pushed the score but 
also con.sumed valuable time. When 
Ganapathy left for 28 runs at 131, 
Hyderabad’s captain G. Laxman, ob¬ 
tained two quick wickets to make the 
score read 149 for six. When tea was 
taken at 156 for six, there was some 
hope in the Hyderabad camp of se¬ 
curing the first innings' lead, but 
they reckoned without A. C. Chandy 
though he offered two chances in the 
100 minutes during which he hit up 
30 runs. When he rrtade his exit, just 
a little before close, he had made the 
issue safe for Madras. With Vaictya- 
nathan he added S3 runs for' 'the 
seventh wicket. Vaidyanatha.! and 
Krishnan played out time. The for¬ 
mer was unbeaten with 79 runs. In¬ 
deed, Madras were greatly indebted 
to him for remaining unbeaten- 



The Madras »«om. 


The Hyderabad team. 
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Kl. b. S. troiriMt at exercise on the 
Molkhamb, 


A NEW 


A WAKENING 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


G rowing awareness of the need formulated an integrated programm 
to make the country’s youth phy- of National Discipline and Physics 
sically fit and strong so that they can Education which seeks to cO'Ordinat 
become better citizens and custo- the existing schemes of physical HI 
dians of our freedom has resulted in ness into a National Programme fc 
a spate of activity in the field of the school children in the 9 to 16 age 
physical education and a number of group. This Integrated programm 
yputh training programmes under combines in it all the best features r 
State and private auspices have been Physical Education, the A.C.C., an 
developed. This gave rise to a multi- the National Discipline Scheme an 
plicity of schemes and programmes replaces all these individual scheme 
which became confusing to heads of in schools, 
schools and students alike and affect¬ 
ed the academic time-table and even Twin Responaiblllties 

the harmonious and balanced deve¬ 
lopment of physical education. The integrated programme of Ne 

tional Discipline and Physical Educt 
The Union Ministry of Ekiucation. tion has been devised to bring to oi 
on the advice of experts, have now young men and women a conscioui 



Pitla «f physkMl octivitles. 






A balancing feat. 


ness of two prime rcsponsibilitie-s 
Iho need for passionate love of ihe 
country and its people and the need 
to realise the great dangers that 
threaten or are likely to threaten the 
country and the maintenance of its 
f'■eedom and prosperity from both 
inside and outside To produce a 
spirit of earnest patriotism which 
shows itself In readiness to place the 
country above self and willingness 
to serve the motherland through an 
arduous training for such service and 
to ensure unswerving loyally to the 
country in the face of every danger 
we need three important aids—tradi¬ 
tion, idealism and the most exacting 
discipline. 

As in all character-building pro- 
irammcs, sc in this Integrated Pro- 
iramme also, succc.s5 depends to a 
large extent upon competent instruc- 
lors. The two Central Training Insti- 
ntes, one at Sariska (Rajasthan) and 
Ihc other at Barwaha (Madhya Pra¬ 
desh) train each about 600 young 
nen and women in a vigorous train- 
^g course of nine months’ duration 
"oe trainees are drawn from difler- 
!ni regions of the country and are 
paid a monthly stipend of Rs. 85 
fsch. While under training, they 
I've and act as members of one com- 
'"imity at the institute and get ac- 
luainted with one another’s tradi- 
wns and customs. On successful 
•empletion of the training they are 
ccredited to schools in various States 
Union Territories as N.D.S. Ins- 
’"‘‘ors tar imnartina instructions 


are also arrange at suitable inter¬ 
vals for improving their functional 
efficiency and educating them in new 
ideas. Each instructor is expected to 
look after the training of a group of 
250 to 400 school children and their 
stren^ being 8,060, the scheme is in 
operation in about 4,000 schools in 
the country covering as many as 20 
lakh children. 

GigaBtie Task 

The services of qualifled and train¬ 
ed physical education teachers of se¬ 
condary schools are also being gear¬ 
ed to this gigantic nation building 
task. They are deputed to the centres 
for a three-month intensive training 
course for which they are paid a sti¬ 
pend of Rs. 601- p.m. in addition to 
their usual pay and allowances that 
they get from their schools. On suc¬ 
cessful completion of the training 
they are employed whole time in im¬ 
plementing the scheme syllabus. 


rlegated training programme which 
includes drill, marching, physical Ac¬ 
tivities and more strenuous games 
like lezim and malkhamb. Training 
in folk dances of various regions ana 
community singing of inspiring pa¬ 
triotic songs are some of the oth« 
important activities included in the 
integrated programme. The object it 
to make the students physically 
strong, tough and resilient, to deve¬ 
lop in them endurance, courage, dis¬ 
cipline and patriotic fervour. 

The most significant feature of the 
scheme and, indeed, its appeal and 
strength, is in the unique absence oi 
compulsion in its varied activities. R 
is non-political in character and care¬ 
fully avoids regimentation of any 
kind. 

In short it awakens the youth froir 
their slumberous unconcern and 
leads them to the large vistas of par¬ 
ticipation in national reconstruction 
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HANUMAIVr 

SINGH 


A HARD-HITTING batsman possessing o wide repertoire of strokes, 
Honumont Singh touched splendid form in the second innings of the 
First Test against Austrolia scoring 94 runs. This 25-year-old cricketer 
from Rajasthan hos an impressive record in Ranji Trophy matches too. 
He is also an excellent fielder 
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6.1. A. REGAIN AUAHABAD 


D. K. Sen Gupta kicked and tackied 
well. Raj Behari and Gancdi X<al 
were the best in the interme^ate 
line. Hiralal (Sr.), Bhopalan and 
Ramsanjiwan were the pick of thtf 
vanguard D. K. Sen Gupta and Dhil- 
Ion netted for them. 


SOCCER IiriE 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


b EORGE TOWN ASSOCIATION 
regained the Senior Division 
lootball league championship of 
ftllahabad, defeating Cantonment 
Sporting Club in the crucial play¬ 
off match held at the Government 
Press ground before the biggest 
crowd of the season, by the odd 
goal in five in extra period. The 
^ams had finished in the league 
each with 11 points in seven mat¬ 
ches. 

George Town Associaticm had first 
won the senior league under the 
captaincy of Amal Sen Gupta. They 
had been runners-up on four occa¬ 
sions. In 1902 the league was aban¬ 
doned. In 1963, G.T.A. were consi¬ 
derably handicapped by the ab¬ 
sence of several star players, who 
had to play for other institutions. 
Even then they put up a good fight 
and occupied the third position with 
Youngsters Club. E. M. E. Station 
Workshop were the winners and 
Rama Club the runners-up then. 

G. T. A. had the most balanced 


against Eleven Brothers and Can¬ 
tonment Sporting. 

If Mahendra Dube was the oppor¬ 
tunist par excellence, veteran waqar 
Ahmad, a versatile all-rounder equ¬ 
ally good in hockey and cricket, was 
the brain of the attack. Gifted with 
ood stamina, and showing excellent 
all control, he initiated clever 
moves with his passes. Waqar’s 
combination With right winger Cha- 
man Lai always spelt danger to the 
opposition. 

Stopper Iqbal Ahmad was un¬ 
doubtedly the best seen this season 
at Allahabad. He put up a consis¬ 
tently good display. He got good sup¬ 
port from right-half Jamuna Soni 
and left-half Aloke Sarkar. M. Sha- 
fiq and Wilver David formed a safe 
pair of backs. Shafim with his fine 
tackling and Wilver David, with his 
hefty clearances, headwork and 
quick recovery, often pulled their 
side out of trouble. ImdaduUah also 
gave a good display in the defence 
Custodian Hardy David made some 
very good saves. 

For the Cantonment, their custo¬ 
dian Vasudevan made many spark¬ 
ling saves. Narbad and D. K. Sen- 
Gupta were a safe pair of backs 


Yoimgsters Club had a strong at¬ 
tacking line consisting of centre- 
forward Somnath Chanda who shar¬ 
ed the top scorers' berth with Ma¬ 
hendra Dube of George Town Asso¬ 
ciation, Mohammad Hanif, Saukat 
Kable and Abdul Jalil. But they had 
a weak defence. Youngsters* most 
creditable win was against Rama 
Sporting, whom they beat 9-2. Som¬ 
nath Chanda (2) and Hanif (3) were 
the scorers for the winners. Pro- 
bhat Bhagat and Mathews netted for 
the losers. Youngsters did well In 
sharing honours with George Town 
Association but lost to Cantonment 
Sporting .^2. They were also held 
to a 2-z draw by Eleven Brothers. 

Allahabad Sporting Club, who 
have won the senior soccer leanie 
championship more than any other 
team of Allahabad, finished at the 
bottom without any point. They 
fought well in all the matches but 
luck deserted them from ^he very 
first match. After wasting two pe¬ 
nalties and two positive sitters, they 
lost to Youngsters Club in the open¬ 
ing match by suicidal self-goals by 
left-back R. R. Dev and centre-for¬ 
ward Somnath Chanda in the last 
four minutes. They never recovered 
from this initial setback and went 
down to G.T.A. 0-2, Cantonment 
Sporting 0-1 and Rama Club 1-2. 

There were four hat-tricks in the 
senior league. Somnath Chanda scor¬ 
ed four goals against Lukerganj 
Club; Bhopalan scored three for 
Cantonment against Hilful Arabs 
and G.T.A.’8 Mahendra Dube per¬ 
formed hat-tricks against Eleven 
Brothers and Cantonment Club. 


side in the league with a number of 
seasoned stars and up-and-coming 
youngsters. They had six State caps 
in their team—custodian Hardy Da¬ 
vid, left-half Amal Sen Gupta, right 
vinger Ranjit Singh, inside-right 
Waqar Ahmad, inside-left Moham¬ 
mad Nazir and ri|dit-half Imtiaz Ah¬ 
mad. Aloke Sarkar, Wilver David 
and Miduinmad Iqbal, stopper, had 
represented the U.P. junior team in 
the National championship last 
year. 


I, G.TJl. defeated Allahabad Sport¬ 
ing 2-0, Eleven Brodiers 4-0, Hilful 
i^abs 1-0, Lukerganj Club 2-1 and 
Cantonment Sprung 1-0. Th^ ritar- 
ed honours with youngsters Club 1-1 
and lost to Rama Sporting Club 
1*2. Cantonment Sporting defeated 
fiama Sporting 1-0, Youngsters Club 
i^. Hilftl Arabs 4-2, Eleven Bro- 
mers 1-0 and Allahabad Sporting 
Club 1-0: ^ared honours ww Lu- 
t”ganj Club 1-1 and lost to G.T.A. 
|ey a solitary goal. 

, A grand hat-trick by G.TJt. cen¬ 
tre-forward Mahendra Dube high- 
iighted the play-off match. Dube 
*as the top scorer of the league 
*ith 11 goals including hat-tiieks 
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"LUCK IS All IMPORTANT’' 

—S4yS PARLAKtMEDI 

By SPLIT-SECOND 


R acing ..is a business full of 
chance. With the best bred 
horae you may not win a single 
classic or even a plate. With 
the cheapest buy you may sweep all 
the classics. The Maharaja of Parla- 
kimedi, a well-known race horse 
owner, has b€cn extremely lucky. 
With small strings he has won big 
stakes. He himself confessed this to 
the writer in the course of an inte¬ 
resting chat at his Bangalore resid¬ 
ence. Said he; *T entirely believe 
that good horses are never bought for 
big prices. One should have a lot of 
luck. Of course, selection of the horse 
is important. Blood lines have a de¬ 
finite bearing on die capabilities of 
the horse”. Balchand, winner of the 
Indian 2,000 Guineas and the Derby, 
was bought for only Rs. 20,000. A like 
sum was paid for Philanthropist who, 
he said, was the best Indianbred he 
ever had. He was the first Indianbred 
to win the King Emperor’s Cup 
(1945). Ridden by Sibbritt he clock- 
^ Im. 40s. over the mile trip. The 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi referred to 
his repeated attempts to win this cup 
before. Back in 1940 he had two con¬ 
tenders for this cup. Good Fare and 
Terror. Good Fare had staked his 
claim by winning the Hilliard Plate 
In a previous outing. Good Fare re¬ 
ceived a kick from Baqlava but Good 
Fare and Terror went on to set such 
a scorching pace that Baqlava was 
called up to give of his very best and 
Mr. Musry’s horse proved a well-de¬ 
served winner in the record time of 
Im. 38 l/5s. from a field of 16 horses. 
Baqlava won this event in the previ¬ 
ous year too. And when he triumph¬ 
ed in 1941 it was a glorious hat-trick 

Great Hopes 

Wansfell whun he bought for 
only Ba. 6,000. the Maharaja was 
confident, would win the King’s Cup 
in 1942. He was inmorted from Eng¬ 
land. With World War II in progress 
the ship had to come via the Cape of 
Good Hope and after eleven weeks 
of sea travel Wansfell landed in a 
surprisingly fit state. WiOi a fair 
home record, which included a good 
second to a sprint champion, Wans¬ 
fell was Parlakimedi’s best candi¬ 
date for the King’s Cup. Unfortunate 
ly be was taken away by Mr. F. C. J. 
Steuart for a fancy price and Wans¬ 
fell justified that prlM. He won the 
cup. ^e Maharaja was hard put to It 
to console bis tridner Balfour who 
was indeed annoyed at being denied 


an opportunity to saddle a King’s Cup 
winner. 

In 1937, Gay Lover roused great 
hopes of winning this coveted prize 
for Parlakimedi. The Australian 
horse acclimatised himself very 
quickly and, sooner than thought pos¬ 
sible, began to win races in India. 
Everything was well set for a victory 
at Calcutta. However a week before 
the race when the Maharaja went to 
see Gay Lovei* at his stable the sight 
depressed him very much. His poor 
condition convinced his owner that 
Gay Lover would not win. And he 
did not. The trainer was changed. In 
his next outing, the Coronation Cup 
(also over a mile). Gay Lover beat a 
strong field to compel racegoers to 
ask among themselves, “where had 
this form gone }n the King Emperor’s 
Cup”? Wally Sibbritt rode him on 
this occasion. He pointed out this to 
emphasise that one cannot be sure of 
results in the equine sport. In 1952, 
for instance, his Eastern Sea. who 
finished behind The Fiddler in the 
King George VI Cup, was declared 
the winner after The Fiddler lost the 
race following a disqualification. 

Love for Horses 


The Maharaja’s' love for horses is 
hereditary. His father, who was the 
President of the District Board, had 
to do a lot of travelling on horse 
back. The family owned scores of 
horses for this purpose. ’The young 
prince’s first experience of riding was 
memorable. He was put on a horse 
who had been taught to start gallop¬ 
ing once his sides were pressed by 
the stirrups. Without knowing this, 
the seven-year-old prince pressed 
the sides and the horse began to ac¬ 
celerate. There was a terrific commo¬ 
tion among the people as the horse 
tore his way through the busy bazaar 
of Parlakimedi and head towards the 
hill. People started chiding the run¬ 
away horse carrying the young’ 
"boss'*. ’This created more panic In 
the animal. Just when danfer to the 
rider seemed imminent m horse 
stopped atop the hlU and one bold 
man caught bold of the rein and led 
him back to the palace stable. 

A frequent partietpant in praor 
chase he had a good a hunter in ’The 
Star. A p(«ular figure in Ooty and 
Madras his interest in flat racing was 
entwined to witnessing only. He bad 
no idea of owning any racehorse until 


spoai fic wutiJ 

Major Hurley, Director of AninJ 
Husbandry, put this idea into hiJ 
After long deliberations he decide] 
to embark on the hazardous sea d 
ownerdtip. He started buying horse 
in 1918. His flrM purchase, Stic^ 
fast won the Governor’s Cup at Ootj 
Lord Goschen, the then Governoi 
was very happy that Parlakimedi 
horse won. But the owner hlmse 
was not lunsent to receive the troph' 
At that lime he was on a pOgrimai 
to Badrlnatbl He had a similar exp( 
lienee when Rock of Gibraltar wo 
the Maharaja’s Cup a few years ai 
at Bangalore. The Maharaja was i 
New Delhi and got the happy nes 
through the Delhi office of .Tl 
Hindu. At the mention of Rock ( 
Gibraltar his face beamed with prld 
and he recalled his almost-fantssti 
weight-carrying performances in h 
brilUant career, with 9-8 on his bao 
he ran 2,800 metres (1957) in the n 
cord time of 2m. 57 4/5s. at Bomba; 
Bought for Rs. 30,000 as a 3-year-oi 
at the sales in England this son i 
Rockefella has been doing very 
at the stud also. His o'op includ 
Rocklie, winner of the Indian Derb 
and Lady Gibraltar, winner of tb 
Maharaja’s Cup at Bangalore (I863:| 



The AAcSwroJo of Porhikiimdi leod- 
ing in Prabak) ofNir the oolt's vtctonr 
in the Mahorala’s Gold Cup at Bon- 
goTors. 


Prabalo, another son of Rode of Gm 
rffitar, won this cup this year. A w 
dhle faocae, Roffic of Gibmtar wss i 
o v erjoyed at s e rttig his master in » 
stud ffiat he broke •way from u 
syce wdio wsw mwifctotng him in » 
farm and ran tawards ffie Mahsrn 
for his earrota. After a brief re-unic 
bet w ee n master and horse, Bock ( 
Oib^tar was talua back to his JM 
"Horses are estma^ eenstble. TW 
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sensitive too" the Maharaja said 
ti went on to recount how the in- 
^cretlon of a jockey cost him the 
jeroy’s Cup. The horse was Ocean 
jy. His favourite jockey was Les 
ivis. The combination had won se¬ 
rai races, including the King’s Cup 
ice and the Governor-General's 
ro. A gentleman every inch, Ocean 
sy hardly relished whipping. In the 
ceroy’s Cup race Ocean Way did 
t have the services of his favourite 
;key who was injured in a previ- 
s race. Another English jockey de- 
Used for Les Davis. He did not 
ow that Ocean Way was allergic 
the use of the whale bone. And so 
icn at the starting gate Ocean Way 
J not come in a line the first time, 
B jockey gave him a crack. “At 
at very moment I dropped my bi- 
cular” the Maharaja said, “1 knew 
at the headstrong colt would not 
irt. I was not surprised that he ran 
where". Ocean Way's stud record 
common knowledge. A number of 
5 sons and daughters have added 
sire to the Indian turf. Noble Way 
ndian 2,000 Guineas) and the 
cedy Lady Josephine are his 
arthy representatives. 

Lovable Sportsman 
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The Maharaja is very proud of the ] 
rformances of his other horses | 
}out Balchand, winner of the In- | 
an 2,000 Guineas and the Indian | 
;rby, he said his strong point wa.s i 
s will to fight. Bought for only Rs i 
,000 he landed good prizes. Our i 
wen was a poor looker. But the ' 
eed and stamina he displayed dur- | 
g his racing career was amazing. I 
; won 11 races (Rs. 1,93,793). He j 
an the Queen Elizabeth Cup twicp | 
id the Calcutta Gold Cup once. 

“What about Courageous”? I asked 
m. He agreed that the list will 
ver 'be complete without mention 
that stout-hearted customer. He 
an the Calcutta Gold Cup twice. ! 
Iven to list my ^ood horses will i 
ke a lot of space’, he said and add- > 
that he was always grateful to 1 
ese distinguished members of the ' 
uine world for giving so many j 
rilling moments. | 

He recalled with pleasure his visit 
Epsom when the peerless Hyperion 
an the Derby. He was also present 
ken Rajpipla's Windsor I^ad won 
is event. 

A famllisff figure at the morning's 
ack work, he is a shrewd observer 
horsee' movements. In this connec- 
» I want to recall how correctly he 
edicted Prabalo would win the Ma- 
‘raja's Cup at Bangalore. He wat- 
led the eSt’s test gallop on heavy 
ting and told Splii^econd that the 
'it was well within himself and 
ith slli^t lu<dc should win the Cup. 
rabalo lived up to his owner's confl- 
ince. As though to prove that it was 
> flash in the pan he later won the 
khatrapirtl Cup at Poona. 

A lovable sportsman he is a good 
likarl and has many trmhles. But 
's first love is the horse. That is the 
ost doiniiiant impression that one 
of the Meuer yja of Parlakimedi. 


COMET Safety Razor with COMET Blade makes 
the finest shaving combination for a cleaner, 
closer and smoother shave. 
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SPOltT & PAST 

AUSTRALUNS IN INDIA 

Coniinimd from page 20 

seats. They roared and yelled th 
throats out. They applauded Chat 
rasekhar vociferously as with gr 
bowling he wrested the initiative 
India's favour. He struck at 
and Burge in the morning and 
Veivers and Jarman in the afterno 
Burge, Veivers and Jarman were 
out for a blob. Nadkami joined hat 
and dismissed Cowper and the tail 
equal Chandrasekhu's tally of fc 
wickets. It was splendid bowling 
the spinners. 

In between these disasters Cowi 
and Booth were associated in a foi 
th wicket stand of 125 runs. Cowj 
hit up 81. He was not secure in ! 
forward defence but was happy whi 
ever the ball was pitched short, 
cut and hooked them with wrii 
Booth played a polished Innings of 
He moved on his feet beautifully a 
took the ball at its pitch. His t^hi 
que was so excellent that one cot 
not discern the power in his strol 
till the ball sped to the boundary. 

Australia were out for 274 in t 
second innings with a lead of i 
runs. India were in the happy positi 
of having 445 minutes to go for v 
tory. But there was a setback wh 
Jaisimha lost his head and made 
irresponsible stroke in the first o\ 
he faced from Connolly. He flash 
his blade for a cut, got only a tou 
and Jarman gobbled up the cati 
However, Durrani, who was lucky 
be let off when he was 17 by Sin 
son, of all people, in the slips a 
Sardesai took the score to 70. Th 
were playing quite comfortably I 
Durrani could not curb his impetuos: 
too long and swung at a ball fn 
Simpson without reference to its pit 
and edged an easy catch to Cowp 
in the slips. There were about flfte 
minutes to go and the Australia 
pressed hard for more victims. F 
Surti after an uncomfortable stay a 
Sardesai were unbeaten with the see 
at 74 for three to carry on the flj 
on the final day. 

Play opened on the fifth and fir 
day in a highly speculative atmc 
pherc. But Surti put hope even in t 
worst pessimist when he straightw 
attacked the bowling and took qui 
runs off Veivers. But his flashing bla 
was halted when Booth took a gc 
catch at mid-wicket off the sai 
bowler. However, Sardesai, back 
form when it was most needed, pus 
ed the score along with crisp strok 
Hanumant started promisingly wi 
two boundaries, a cover drive a 
hook both off Simpson. 

The score had moved steadily to 1 
when Sardesai, who bad reached I 
SO and looked well set, missed a b 
from McKenzie to be out Ibw. T1 
reverse dampened the enthusiasm 
the crowd and when Hanumant Sin 
was clean bowled by McKenzie ni 
runs later India were definitely pu~ 
ed back. 

Manjrekar then joined Pataudi a 
began his great retrieving job. T 
score crawled to 148 tw lunch and 
21S by tea. Throu^ the combat b< 
ween bat and ball Manjrekar she 
0 B a pedestal of bis own. The atrufi 







watched with bated breath as the 
^ralians gave no quarter and it 
a job to take even a single. So 
, when the score board moved by 
n, the crowd broke into cheers; it 
taken India one step nearer vic- 

le picture had become once more 
by tea. Only 39 runs were need- 
or a win and it was everybody’s 
5 that Manjrekar and Pataudl, re- 
led after the break, would hit 
:i up. But the Australians were 
;shed too and Connolly, who was 
iking with a mixture of fast and 
r deliveries, dismissed both of 
n. 

anjrckar edged an easy catch off 
pson and he made no mistake. Pa¬ 
li, eager for runs, let go a rasping 
off Connolly but Burge moved 
itly across and hugged the speed- 
ball; it was a brilliant catch and a 
I one. 

iderjit joined Borde with 30 runs 
led for a win. The spectators kept 
ir fingers crossed as every ball 
bowled. But Borde and Inderjit 
e quite competent. In fact the 
ler seemed to relish the fight. He 
more confident in his strokes than 
had been during times of lesser 
Bs in the series. He turned the ball 
the toes, drove and cut elegantly 
the crowd cheered him on. Runs 
le in single.*; and twos and India 
'ed slowly to the target. Ten runs 
e needed when Borde faced up to 
/ers, who flighted and spun the 
craftily. Borde tried to swing his 
ball to leg but missed it. Jarman 
sed too and four byes reduced the 
gin to six. 

et two deliveries were enough to 
ck India’s hopes. In the pavilion 
audi was restless in his chair. But 
erjit defended an over from Me- 
izic and conceded a maiden. Then 
vers bowled to Borde who just pat- 
down the first two balls. He then 
back and square-cut him to the 
ndary. The crowd rose to their feet 
sing victory. Borde moved swiftly 
his feet to the next ball and clip- 
it to the unguurded mid-wicket 
ion. As the ball was speeding to 
boundary Simpson and his men 
led back pavilionwards and the 
jvd let go the biggest roar of the 
tch. India had won! It was Vijaya- 
;ami Day and our cricketers. Pa- 
di, hfanjrekar, Chandrasekhar and 
could not have celebrated it better. 


"WOMEN IN 
PARLIAMENT’* 

[N the article under the head- 
^ ing "Women In Parliament'’ 
ty Bhann, puldlshed in the Issne 
>f SPORT & PASTIME, dated 
>th May, 1962, the description of 
>ayatrl Devi, tdio was opposing 
vtaharanl Gayatrt Devi of lalpnr 
the 1962 eleetions to the Lok 
Ssbha, as a sweeper woman, is 
^correot. nie reference was 
made inallvertently and nninten- 
tionaUy In onr eolnmns. 


FIRST TEST REFLECTIONS 

Continued from page 21 

Hanumant Singh, who scored a cen¬ 
tury against England on his first ap¬ 
pearance, nearly repeated the per¬ 
formance against Australia as well. 
Neither pace nor spin disturbed 
Hanumant’s concentration and deter¬ 
mination, which are his main assets. 
Hanumant played a gallant role in In¬ 
dia's second innings and, in spite of 
heavy odds, he attacked the bowling 
from the word go, with beautifully 
timed flicks on the on-side and oc¬ 
casional cover-drive. 

World’s Greatest To-day 

Now coming to the Australian at¬ 
tack Hawke gets plenty of pace off 
the wicket, and is an awkward bowler 
to play. He is likely to be a stock 
bowler. Martin, Simpson and Veivers, 
who make up the Australian spin 
attack, leave much to be desired. In 
fact, Simpson with his shrewd cric¬ 
ket acumen will, I am sure, soon rea¬ 
lise that his spin attack is quite in¬ 
adequate to make any impression on 
the Indian batting. The spearhead of 
the Australian attack is McKenzie 
whose run comprises 9 strides and 
has the most dangerous out-swinger 
in the world. With his correct length 
and direction, McKenzie impressed 
me the most. In fact, Australia owe 
their victory entirely to McKenzie for 
his magnificent bowling. Without 
doubt 1 consider this Australian fast 


bowler as the greatest quick bowler 
in the world to-day. I rate him higher 
than Hall, because Hall starts swing¬ 
ing the ball the moment the ball 
leaves his hand which, in the highest 
doss.-is not effective. McKenzie, on 
the other hand, has greater control 
over swing and direction, and has 
that rare art of moving the ball just 
a little and late enough to cause con¬ 
cern to the best of batsmen. 

Hat-Trick 

A debatable incident occurred in the 
second innings, and in certain quar¬ 
ters the sportsmanship of Durrani has 
been questioned. Simpson played a 
ball towards extra-cover and was 
outside the crease, when Durrani pic¬ 
ked it up and threw it back to Indra- 
jitsinh and Simpson was run out. But 
had Durrani misfielded the ball, would 
not Simpson have taken a run? In 
that case, should we blame Durrani 
for running out Simpson? 

On all the three occasions when 
Australia have played India at Mad¬ 
ras, they have beaten India, and have 
thus completed the hat-trick. The rer 
cently-concluded encounter provided 
good fare. It was interesting through¬ 
out. But on account of greater all 
round skill and greater ability to put 
in their very best when the chips are 
down, the Australians won the First 
Test match at Madras. India without 
a regular opening pair and v/ith far 
too many all-rounders thrown in 
were an unbalanced side. 
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THREE TITLES FOR 
MANINDER SIDHU j 


A new state table tennis cham¬ 
pion emerged when the Punjab 
championships were held at Rohtak. 
Fighting his way to the final, after 
eliminating top-seeded Surinder 
Singh, young B. S. Negi, outclassed 
his team-mate from Patiala, Amrik 
Singh Bassi, in the final iri three 
games. Mr. V. P. Nanda, President. 
District Table Tennis Association. 
Rohtak, gave away the prizes. Miss 
Maninder Sidhu of Ludhiana, India’s 
No. 6, established a new record by 
retaining the women’s title for the 
fourth year in succession. In the final 
she had to call upon all the strokes 
in her vast repertoire to get the bet¬ 
ter of her old rival. Miss Prabha 
Chowdhry, after five games. Both 
these then combined to win the 
doubles against Neena Kapur and 
Prabha Bhatnagar without much dif¬ 
ficulty. Maninder got her third title 
when, in partnership with her bro¬ 
ther Deepak, she won the mixed 
doubles defeating Neena Kapur and 
Surinder Singh after five contested 
games. Fifteen-year old Desh Deepak 
won fwo,-niore titles-junlors’ single.^ 
and double.<!. Miss Meenakshi Bhai- 
nagar became the new Junior girls' 
champion. The open doubles title wa.>. 
retained by Mahesh Bhasin and Brii 


l^ree! 

AUTOQRAPNS OF 
AUSTRALIAN TEST TEAMS 



The mskers of l*arkar Quink 
would Ilka to praiant you with 
an attraetiva foldar contalninf tha 
Butographi of bmout Australian 
Tati Tsami. lust sand a itamaad 
asif-addranad anvalope net lass 
than 7 by 4 Inehai to 

DEPARTMENT SP 


Sharma. Ludhiana District won the 
over-all championship trophy. 

• • • 

Mr. Bhim Sen Behl, Principal, D. 
A. V. College, Jullundur, has been 
elected President of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity Sports Committee in place of 
Principal A. R. Khanna, who has re- 


aiwn A yaai 

tired from service. Bom on Octi 
12, 1912, at Kalaba^, Mifmwali 
trict (now in Pakistan), Bhhn 
has played an important role in 
development of sports in Punjab 
various capacities. DA.V. Coll 
Jullundur, under his principal; 
attained the topmost position in 
University Sports by winning the 
round championship. 

• • • 

Government College, Ludhi 
emerged as the new iHinjab Uni 
sity swimming and basketball ch 
pions in the competitions hel 
Chandigarh. 

• • a 

Women's tug-of-war was a n 
and Interasting event in the F 
Gymkhana of the Dogras, held in 
Simla Hills. The Jawans’ wives 
feated the J. C.Cs.' wives.—M. L. 
pur. 
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Chen 


By LEONASD BARDEN 


A GAMBIT FOR CLUB 
PLAYERS-n 


previous article was the first of a 
series analysing a lively gambit 
against 1.PQ4, which was suggested as 
a suitable idea for match players to 
uae during the coming season. To-day’s 
article considers some other replies 
which White may choose against this 
gambit. 

Game No. 354 

(Soviet tinloli. 1S55) 

White- Chanov. 

Black: Gusev. 

l.PQ4,PQ4; 2.PQB4,PK3; 3.NQB3. 

FQB4: 4.BPxP.BPxP: 5.QR4 ch.BQ2; 6 
<hcQPPxP. 7.QxQP,NQB3 (see first dia¬ 
gram below); 8.NB3(a>,NB3; 9.QQl(b). 
BQB4: 10.PK3. QK2; n.BQ2,(ct.0-0-0. 
12.QN3BB4 (see second diagram be¬ 
low); 13.RBl(d),KNl; 14.NQR4,BQN5 
<e): 15.PQR3,BxB ch; 16.NxB.NQ5; 17. 
QB3,RqBI; 18.BB4.KRQl; 19.NN3.NKS: 
20.QN4(f),QxQ ch; 21.Resigns (g). 




(a) 8.PK4 here, as well as White al¬ 
ternatives on earlier moves, was ana¬ 
lysed in the previous article Another 
move which is sometimes played from 
the first diagram is 8.BNS,NB3; and 
now if 9.BxN7 a plausible and neat 
finish is 9....QXB; 10.PK3.O-O-O: 11. 
0-a0.BKB4; 12.QB3.QxN ch!; IS.PxQ. 
BR8 mate. 

Hence (8.BN5.NB3) 9.QQ2 is the best 
line. A well-konwn game Pirc-Ale- 
khine (Bled. 19311 went on 9... PKR3; 
10.BxN.QxB; 11.PK3.0-0-0. White now 
played 12.0-0-0? after which Alekhine 
got a winning attack, but the world 
champion mentioned that 12.NQS,QN3; 
13.N1M followed by N(K2)B3 or B4 
gives a reasonable game. 

In recent Soviet tournaments, Black 
has therefore preferred (8.BN5.NB3; 9. 
QQ3> QBfi., ««.. 10.BxN.PxB. 11.PK3. 


0-0-0; 12.NB3.BKB4; 13.NQ4,NxN; 14. 
PxN,BB4 with a strong position. 

(b) Many books on chess theory re¬ 
commend 9.QN3, although in practice 
9.QQ1 is more usual. 9.QN3 can also 
he met in a similar way to the main 

plan. e.o., 9.BQB4: 10.PK3 (lOQxP. 

NQN5 Is too dangerous) QK2; 11.BK2, 
0-&0; 12.0-0,PKN4 (see third dia¬ 
gram). 






Plav continued from the fourth dia¬ 
gram; 11.0-0-0; 12.QK2,PKN4; 13. 

P.QR3.PN5; 14.NQ2,NK4; 15.PQN4 

BN3; 16.BN2.BB3; 17.RQB1,KN1; 18. 

HKNl.KRNl; 19.NN5?.NxB; 20.QxN, 

BxKP!; 21.BxN.BxNch; 22.KBl.QxB; 
23. Resigns. 

(d> White's original intention was 
13.0-0-0. but he now realises that 13 

NQN5. 14.NK1.NN5 could not be 
met adequately. 

te) White's strategy of keeping his 
king away from the pawn attack after 
king’s side castling has clearly failed 
His king in the centre is decisively ex¬ 
posed. 


(f) Losing a piece, but. Us posi 
also collapses alter 20.QQ8,MzP. 

U 2rPxQ.NicN. 

Cheis News: For the first time si 
the Russians became supreme 
chess, a final match for a wond titt 
being contested by a non-Russian. ' 
Yugoslav woman champion Milu 
Lazarevic was in brilliant fonn in 
women’s Candidates’ tournament 
Sukhumi, Soviet Union. With only 
round left, she stood one and a I 
points ahead of her nearest rival 
was sure to qualify for a match v 
the world champion Nona Gap. 
dashvili. 

Fischer Refuses Again: Once af 
the 21-year-old U.S. champion has ti 
ed down a chance of international ci 
petition. He was asked to play for 
United States in the coming world te 
championship in Israel, but asked 
unprecedented fee of 5,000 dollars 
take part. The American Chess Fc 
dation, sponsors of the U.S. team, 
fused to pay this amunt, and no ci 
promise could be reached. Fischer 
now not competed in any intematic 
event since the Varna Olympics 
1962. 


Problem No. 196 




White can now choose among three 
lines: 

(1) 13.NxP.KRNl: 14.NxBP.QRBl; 
15.NR6.RN3: 16.PK4.NxP with a win¬ 
ning attack. 

(2) n.NxP.KRNl. 14.NB3.RN2; 15. 
PN3.PKR4; 16.RQ1,PR5; 17.NxP,RRl: 
18.NB3.NKN5 with the threat of 19. . 
NxRP; 20.NxN,QR5. 

(3) 13.PKH3,PN5; 14.PxP.NxP and 
Black can continue the attack cither by 
the advance of the KRP or by.... 
QB3-R3. 

(c) The most important moves here 
are the straightforward 11.BK2 and 
U.PQR3, intending a queen's side 
pawn advance; these will be analysed 
in the final article. An inferior move 
is U.BB4 (see fourth diagram) which 
was played in B.H. Wood-A, J. Sutton 
(British championship. 1960). 


M m m m 


White is to play and force a win 
thi.s endgame study. Can you so 
it? 

Solution to Problem 195: 1.KR3.PB 
2.QxBch,KR2; and White rcsigt 

since he cannot meet_QN5 mate. 

l.KR4,,BK4!! wins. Since if 2.P: 
PN4ch forces mate, and otherw 
White cannot meet.. .BB3ch. 


SPORTSQUIP 

by Doug. Smith 
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Woman's Eyc-Vlew 

Leave Slacks 
Alone ! 

By RENEE ISAR 


ET’S face it. there is not one 
woman in a thousand—nor one 
man for that matter—who looks 
absolutely fabulous in trousers. They 
are the most fearfully revealing, .sag- 
seat exhibiting and knock-knee defin¬ 
ing give-away in the past century of 
fashion. 

The men are stuck with them — 
unless they wear dhotis or kilts. Don't 
get me wrong, I don’t want men to 
wear skirls or saris. Mine is ju.st a 
plea to any woman who Is not well 
over average height and well under 
average weight to leave slacks alone. 

It’s so much better to look myste¬ 
rious in silks than to stride out in 
pants and confirm all the imperfec¬ 
tions your enemies have always sus¬ 
pected you had. Admitted that there 
are among us a fortunate few who 
can wear pants. And In the right 
place and at the right time they arc 
fine. Bui it Is quite painful to see 
women in the main streets, the short, 
fat ones (the bushshirt doesn’t cover 
up a large behind as much as they 
think it. does), the large broad ones, 
the Christma.s-tree-shaped ones— 
goodness, what thankful camouflage 
a sari or a well-cut skirt is! 

A BLACK-OUT 

H omes aren't what they used to 
be. I have come to this conclu¬ 
sion after enduring one of our long 
electricity black-outs. You’d think a 
household could get on without power 
for a day—after all, millions of house¬ 
holds did for thousands of years—but 
not ours. The light went off drama¬ 
tically just alter dinner and stayed 
off! Not having had a black-out for 
quite awhile, I’d allowefl the candle 
supply to go down to one pitiful 
stub. 

We suddenly remembered there 
was a large torch sonievrhere, but 
nobody had seen it, nobody had 
touched it, nobody hafl fnoved It. yet 
it wasn't thereAfter much lighting 
of matches (most of them broke) a 
small ene was found. 

Cut off the power and you cut off 
almost all the family’s occupation. 
You ean't read, you can't sew', you 
can't play the mxlern sort of gramo¬ 
phone. yo’J can't write letters, you 
can't even have yau> lath. It you 


lie long enough in a hot bath in a 
dark house, you begin to have gloomy 
thoughts about civilisation. Of course 
one could have highminded thoughts 
about how degenerate we are, how 
dependent on comfort and case. But 
I hate enforced early nights, I like 
bomfort and a bedside light that comes 
on when 1 press the switch. With 
Ogden Nash I admit: 

"When I consider hoto my life 
l.<! spent 

I hardly ever repent."' 

IMPORTANCE OF HAIRCUTS 

W ITH Diwali approaching you 
might pay a visit to the hair 
dresser. The average woman in this 
country hasn’t much of an idea what 
a good haircut is. 

If all you want is to have your hair 
two inches shorter, you should get 
hold of a pair of scissors and do it 
yourself. It will take about ten 
seconds, and if this is all the hair¬ 
dresser does, you arc being robbed. 

With modern styles. It is even more 
e-siiential that the hair should be 
tapered or thinned properly—and that 
involves more than just taking out 
bits here and there- It must be done 
in strict proportion. If the hair has 
been badly tapered, it makes the job 
of styling so much more difficult. 
Worse still. If the hair hasn’t been cut 


sremt St >a»ti 

or tapered tor several months, j 
like trying to brurii out a mat. 

A woman goes to the hairdres. 
without having had a cut for a Ic 
time, picks up a magazine and sa' 
‘This is what I want”. Often she i 
long hair, she sees what appear.': 
be a long style and thinks s 
can have it. But appearani 
are deceptive. What looks 1; 
a long style is probably i 
result of big rollers and gc 
brushwork. When she is tqld her h 
is two inches too long, she flnds 
hard to believe. If she insists, 
hairdresser will do his best, but 
heavy and thick—and the style dr 
out next day. Of course she blar 
the poor hairdresser. 

A good haircutter will shape i 
taper, taking into account the featu 
of his client. His cut should not 
a style in itself, but the basis foi 
seore of styles. With a good cut 
woman can wear her hair in hal 
dozen different styles from one ( 



to the next, If she can get only ■ 
style from her hair cut, she'd be 
change her hairdresser' 

MAGIC OF THE LIPSTICI 

M onth by month, year by y: 

cosmetic manufacturers sp> 
time, effort and money striving 
perfect their products—to give in 
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lity Without permanent stain: 
t creamy texture in a stick tliat 
hstands pressure in use: colour in 
enormous variety that looks good 
only when it's first applied, but 
jrs later too. 

Blending of colour has become so 
ver that to«day it's nonsense to 
k about one family of lipstick 
ours being suitable for blondes and 
other for brunettes. 

Sven teaming lipsticks with fashion 
lours has become rather a cliche, 
s certainly safe to use blue>rcd 
stick with all the fashion colours 
ntaining blue; orange-red with the 
irm of the yellow section of the — 
Rctrum- But the new soft corals 
d clear reds look luscious with blue, 
iutral pinks and clear rose tones 
ike eyecatching combinations with 
How. When wearing red, the lip- 
ck must always tone—preferably on 
e lighter side—with black always a 
ight colour. Dark lipsticks at pre- 
nt look dated, heavy. 

The popular lipline is rounded lips, 
mted lines and sharp corners. The ^ 
suit is a sleek, clean-cut' appear- 
ce. The way to success is to draw 
r lip outline accurately. Do this 
th a fine brush tracing the normal 
nuth shape. Line up the points so 
ai they arc directly below the nos- 
Is. Next, draw a straight line from 
e top of the corner, slightly 
quaring" the outline at the corner, i 
)ts of fashion models carry this ! 
zor-sharp line to the lip points ! 

It a Slightly rounded point is j 
inerally more flattering to the 
'crage face shape. 'The rest 
the mouth is filled in with 
c brush or right from the 
>stick-tube itself. If you find your 
iline is a bit ragged, dip a cotton 
ool-tipped stick in foundation base 
Id camouflage the outline from un- 
'cn to ruler-sharp in one stroke. A 
jbrush not only give.s a glamorous 
lish but it also enables you to ge* 
ore out of your lipstick, because you i 
n use it right down to the end. j 

Powdering lips, reapplying colour j 
id blotting the mouth will keep it in 
lape for hours. 

SOME TIPS i 

I OW do you restore a knitted gar¬ 
ment which has gone baggy and 
jt of shape? 

Pul (1 on a flat auriace and cover 
<trh a wet towel. After two or three 
ours, ft wilt be damp enough to 
'outd back into shape. Use another , 
Imilor knitted or fabric garment as | 

> piiidc and smooth oiit with a yirtn 
and. Leave until dry. 

How can you make buttons stay on 
tiildren'c clothes longer? 

By usinp buttons with four holes 
r^tead of two, and sewing each two 
aits wUh a separate thread. 

How would you remove stains on 
PbolsteiV made by a hair oil? 

Spread oenerouefy on the marks a i 
nature of french chalk and carbon 
tti-achloride. When properly dry, 
tush off tofih a Jtrm-bristled brush. 


NiEW WRITERS WRITE FOR YOV IN 

INDIAN CRICKET 1964 

P. Ananda Rau, Bolu Alaganan, Berry Sarbadhikary, D. B. Puri 
and ViaXy — each writes on the Test matches between India — 

England 1964. 

Michael Melford and S. K. Gurunathan sum up. 

Nearly 300 pages of interesting articles, .score card's and 

statistics, 

Rs, 5/> (post free). 
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Camera Cameos 

HYPERFOCAL DISTANCE 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


P ROBABLY 75% of all amateur 
photographers have never heard 
'>f hyperfocai distance, and even 
many of those who have would have 
a hard time explaining just what it 
is. 

In fact, photographers use hyper- 
focal distance every day, without 
rcali.sing it The snapshotter who 
uses a fixed focus box camera ob¬ 
tains sharp focus over a wide ca- 
mera-to-subject distance variation; 
the amateur who sets the focussing 
scale of his camera so that one li¬ 
mit of the depth-of-field scale just 
touches infinity—they are using hy¬ 
perfocai distance, without knowing 
it. 

Before going any further, let me 
explain exactly what hyperfocai 
di.stancc is. Basically, it is the near¬ 
est limit of the zone-of-sharpness 
when the lens is focussed on infi¬ 
nity. Since the zone-of-sharpness is 
dependent upon lens aperture and 
focal length, the hyperfocai dist¬ 
ance changes as each of these is 
varied. $ 

If thif t!#ie all, hyperfocai dist¬ 
ance weuia be one of those thing.s 


’.hat are vaguely interesting in a 
theoretical way, but of hardly any 
practical value. But it is through a 
knowledge of hyperfocai distance 
that we can obtain the largest pos¬ 
sible zone-of-sharpness for picture 
laking. 

Not Definite 

Let's see why. As you know, when 
you focus the lens on a given dist¬ 
ance, dcpth-of-ficid gives you a 
zone-of-sharpncss on either side of 
the distance focussed on Now if you 
locus the camera on infinity, which 
stretches on indefinitely, it is obvi¬ 
ous that you are wasting part of the 
zone-of-sharpness. So if you want 
to get the largest possible zone-of- 
sharpncss at Jong distance, instead 
of focussing on infinity you set the 
focussing scale to the hyperfocai dis¬ 
tance for the particular lens focal 
length and aperture. In this case, 
your-zone-of-sharpness will extend 
from half the hyperfocai distance 
to infinity. 

Before going any further, it is only 
lair to mention that the limits of 


depth-of-field are not somethmg it 
finite. As you move further from ii 
exact distance focussed on. ^ar 
ness gradually deteriorates. Ther 
fore, we must asstm arljitrai 
limits to determine where the lo 
of sharpness becomes so sevt 
that it oecemes out-of-focus. No 
ihese depth-of-field limits depei 
on what we plan to use the ne^ti' 
for—it makes considerable dilTc 
ence il the prints will be postcDi 
size or 20 x Ifi. If you look at tl 
depth-of-field scales on different : 
mm. cameras, you will find th 
there is considerable variation. Tl 
lens on Leica will appear to hai 
a smaller zone-of-sharpness thi 
one fitted to an inexpensive earner 

Tbeoretieal Disadvantaae 

To go into the technical, side 
depth-of-field, including circles 
confusion, would probably be mea 


For lhi& type oi shot the lens is beti 
set ot its hyperfocol distance. It 
essential that the bockground bi 
rhorp, yet olso the neorby wing 


ingless. There arc a number 
depth-of-field tables available ai 
it is much easier to use these. 

In the meantime, let’s get back 
hyperfocai distance. Taking tl 
usual standards for depth-of-fie 
with a camera taking IV* in. s 
negatives, we find that with a twi 
lens reflex fitted with a 75mm. Ir 
that at f/3.5 the hyperfocai distan 
will be about 711 feet, 31 feet 
1.8 and 111 ft. at f/22. 

Here wc come upon another pr' 
lem in using hyperfocai distanct- 
on the focussing scale of a 75mt 
lens, 711 feet is almost impossit 
lo locate, it’s not even very easy 
find 31 feet, although the scale w 
probably have a mark indicatii 
30 ft and we can move slightly i 
wards the infinity side of that. 

So we find that hyperfocai di: 
ance isn’t very much good at wr 
apertures with lenses of avera, 
focal length. But since most of o 
pictorial shots, where we need 
use hyperfocai distance to mainta 
both foreground and background 
{acceptable locus, are taken o 
doors at aperlure.s smaller than f 
this becomes more a theoretic 
rather than practical disadvantap 

Extra Crispness 

In practice, when I want mai 
mum depth-of-field I use the sea 
on the lens, rather than any sep 
rate table. By simply lining up i 
finity on the depth-of-field sea 
against the aperture in use, 1 ha' 
automatically set the camera U-; 
to the hyperfocai distance. Or ha' 
J? In fact. not. Through bitter i 
penence I have learnt that d 
manufacturers calculated th< 
depth-of-field scales according 
standards of sharpness that are a 
ceptable in small prints, but not 
the large ones which I occasiomii 
make. 

Therefore, when I am defing sn 
< us work—as opposed to snapsho’ 

Continued on page S3 
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The Stamp World 

MORE ABOUT 

RUSSIAN ISSUES 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 


A nother two sporting scries 
highly popular among philate¬ 
lists in all countries were issued to 
mark Oie two major international 
sports contests held in Moscow in 
1957—the 23rd World Tce-hockcy 
chanmionship and the 3rd Univer¬ 
sity Games. Particularly attractive 
are the latter series consisting of 
five rhomboidal stamps of a fine 
artistic design. 

Early in 1959, one stamp from the 
1954 issue dedicated to basketball 
was overprinted with this legend; 
“Victory of the USSR Basketball 
Team. Chile. 1959”. This stamp is 
a reminder of an interesting occa¬ 
sion. At the 1959 World Basketball 
Championship in Chile, the Soviet 
team emerged victorious, but, since 
they refused to play the team of 
Taiwan, they were demoted, and 
the world title was awarded to the 
Brazilian team who had twice been 
defeated by the Russians. 

In 1960 the attention of sports fans 
the world over was focussed on two 
major international contests: the 
Winter Olympics of Squaw Valley 
and the Summer Olympics in Rome. 
The year was equally interesting 
for philatelists, since many countries 
issued postage stamp series devot¬ 


ed to the Games The Soviet Union 
in particular, put on sale five stamps 
for the Winter Olympics and ten 
stamps for the Summer Games. The 
original shape and fine artistic qua¬ 
lity of these stamps put them on a 
par with some of the world’s best 
specimens in this field. They cer¬ 
tainly deserve a place in any the¬ 
matic collection of sports stamps 
and are, of course; quite indispen- 
.sablc in one devoted to the Olympic 
Games. 

-Highly interesting are the Soviet 
stamps issued in 1963 on the occa¬ 
sion of the World Chess title match 
between Botvinnik and T Petro¬ 
sian, the world and European ice- 
hockey and boxing championships 
and the Third USSR Tournament of 
Nations. 

It can truly be said that Russian 
stamps depicting sports will enrich 
any collection. 

Bulrarian Insects 

In order to publicise the insect 
life of Bulgaria, a multicoloured set 
of stamps were issued in 1962, en¬ 
titled “Butterflies’’. 

Another set on the same subject 
have now appeared under the title 
“Insects”, featuring rare represen¬ 
tatives of this interesting sphere. 


A Word With The Doctor • 93 


THE FELON ON 
THE FINGER 


r EY used to call a whitlow a 
felon—and it’s not a bad name 
for it, either. 

A whitlow—an infection on the 
side of a nail—comes on fairly 
rapidly, often in the middle of the 
night. The “felon" which causes it 
is usually one known as the staphy- 
locbccus. He gets in through a mi¬ 
nute crack or wound at the side of 
a nail and starts rearing a family 
there. By breakfast time, if this for¬ 
ced entry takes place during the 
night, the finger around the nail has 
become red. angry looking, and ten¬ 
der, and in 24 nouns a yellow head 
may have anpeared. This is due to 
pus cau.scd by dead germs plus 
white blood cells killed in combat. 
So as soon as breakfast is over get 
along to the doctor's if you possibly 
can. A whitlow calls out for anti¬ 
biotic treatment from the start. In 


addition, the doctor may need to 
make an incision to let out any pus. 

If a whitlow is neglected (and this 
isn't very likely but getting exjtert 
treatment often may be) the finger 
can become permanently damaged. 
The first joint can become infected 
and stiff or the sheath in which the 
tendon running to that joint lies can 
become infected and glued up. In 
either case the finger-end joint can 
be left permanently affected. 

Into !I1ie Blood 

Meanwhile, toxins from the invad¬ 
ing germs can get into the blood. 
After incision, while the antibiotic 
i» doing its stuff, the doctor may 
keep the finger immobilised on a 
splint. 

Hie first few unpleasant hours 
which may elapse before you get to 
the doctor’s arc best spent in soak¬ 
ing the finger in hot water to which 
common salt has been added. Keep 
adding hot water and salt to the 
first basinful until the lotion be¬ 
comes almost unbearably hot. The 
lotion is made by adding one table- 
spoonful of salt to a pint of water. 

In between soaking keep the 
hand well up in a sling. If you let it 
dangle more blood goes into the 

affected flneer. the tenRinn riaM and 


SPORt A MStlMi 

safeguarded by the Bulgarian Act 
on Protection of Nature. 

There are six stamps of Vairious 
denominations and themes in this 
set. ^ 

I. stotinka: Brown, red, grey yd. 
low and black, showing the rare 
insect .—Ascalaphus otomanus, which 
inhabits Southern Bulgaria. It be. 
longs to the gossamer-winged spe¬ 
cies and is to be found in meadows 
v/ith a rich floral vegetation. 

% stotinki: Brown and black 
against a light green background- 
iionoptera coo. of .the same spec¬ 
ies. Thi.s insect inhabits the area 
of the Strouma river basin and the 
Rhodope valleys. 

3 stotinki: Dark green, background 
grey, inscription black—Sopo iiata- 
lia, a strange species of grasshnp. 
per of southern origin, inhabitme 
the area of the Strouma river basin 
as far as the Lyulin Mountains. 

5 stotinki: Olive-green, violet and 
black—Rosalia alpina, a beautiful 
beetle of the shcalh-wingod species, 
which in rare :n Bulgaria and is 
protected with special care all over 
Europe. 

13 stotinki: Brown and bladk 
against a violet background— Aiiisn- 
pEia austnaca, a small beetle which 
devours the wheat ears. It inhabits 
all parts of the country. 

20 stotinki: Gre>-bluc, ochre and 
black—Scolio flavtSrons, a hornet 
like insect of the gossamer-winged 
species, inhabiting sunny places. 

Thirty-thousand complete sets 
were printed They were designetj 
by Milka Peikova and Vessa \?s.si- 
leva. Ten thousand illustrateaf sn. 
velopcs were issued for this set, 
with a special first day seal, 8,00(1 
of them carrying the design in 
black and 2,000 in red.— (To be con¬ 
tinued ). 

the pain increases. Pain can be re 
lieved, but not cured, by an occa-| 
sional codeine tablet. 

Once you’ve had a whitlow v 
won’t be anxious to repeat the < 
perienec. You will always have 
be careful when you get a fine era 
or cut around a nail. Keep it wri 
ped up for a couple of days witli 
few turns of a one-inch dry bai 
age. 

Weoer puli off any skin har 
inp around the nail; you can’t 
this without causing a small wuui 
Cut it off with a pair of clean, sha 
scissors. If your fingertips tend to i 
dry and cracked always wipe thi 
carefully after any immersion 
water. 

Don’t use a lot of cheap or stror 
ly-scented soap; wash frequciv 
with warm water and' keep i 
hands and fingers soft with a da 
application of a hand lotion conta 
ing some glycerine. Your chem 
will suggest a good one. 

Never put your hands in deU 
gents; either •wear rubber gloves 
tot your husband do the Waihing i 
Finally, be extra careful abc 
cleaning your hands when you' 
been in the gardm.—(To be co>i 
nued). 
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How to Play .Cricket 

by BRADMAN Rt. 3/50: 
Cemptote UN frM on Roqvvst 
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I SON 

True Iemper 

cat ST 


FOR PHYRtCAL PIT^VESS 

NADK THOM KNUUSR WIBR 
ASK VOUR NEARfST SPORTS DEALER 


Bri4g« 


DECEPTIVE 

SETTINC 


By TERENCE REESE 

/yns moral to be drawn (ram the 
vr deal below Is that tetUnf hands 
(or a par contest can be highly de¬ 
ceiving. The hand was deelgiied (or 
the annual Intercolleglato eontett tai 
America. 

Dealer, East. Love all. 

S. AOS 

1 H. JS 

D. AJ07<a 
C. KQ 

S KJ10S4 -=— S. BTS 

H KOeS „ " _ H. QJ4 

D 3 B D Gloa 

C Aje -5- c. 0758 


SCJOTH 

WEST 

NOBTH 

EA.ST 

•ms 

(sma 


Nn 

No 

1 S 

3 D 

No 

3 D 

No 

3 S 

No 

9NT 

No 

No 

No 


S. QO 
H. A1071 
D. K04 
C. 1004S 

The directed contract of SNT is 
not so easy to reach after Weet has 
opened the bidding. This it a poaslble 
route: 


North’s Three Spades is a dire^; 
tioiwl asking bid, looking for . SN1 
if South can produce an auxiliary 
guard in spada. 

West leads S.J and South winr 
with the Queen. An experienced 
player will quickly ‘perceive that 
this is a cate where the short suit 
mutt be attacked first, to removt 
West’s «ritry. To win, the par award 
South must play a club at trick 2 
West odas and presumaby continue) 
with a high spade. Dummy takes tlu 
third round and thereafter South hsi 
no probtan. 

It anBoara to be a fault in construe- 
Uon that declarer can succeed ever 
if he starts with two rounds of dia¬ 
monds. A switch to clubs then hai 
the same eflfeet. The composer maj 
fairly riag^ that if West follows ti 
the second diamond. South has h 
guess the diamond distribution. If hi 
has knocked out the Ace of elute 
first, he can play the diamonds foi 
safety, not letting West into the lead 

Not, one himes, the college stu 
dents but the more pernickety ana 
lyats were there with a different ob 
lection. After the recommended pla; 
tS the club at trick 2 the defence cai 
still beat the contract. West win 
with C. A and plays a low spade 
which declarer must dbek. East win 
and plays a heart. South must duel 
again, sind then a switch bark ti 
clubs establishes a fifth trick for thi 
defence. 


SPORT R PASTIME CmiHWord No. 389 


OLVBg AOROgg 


1. Possible source of 
Pop's Unt? (4>4). 5. 
Hardly the time to 
make a tassie—v is it? 
(6). a. Conscious, no 
doubt of it (8). 10. 
Complete—this MUip- 
ment (8-3). 12. I^e— 

facetiously? (5). 13. 

Not a lounge lizard, tar 
too old anef big! (8). 14. 


It's a plaaaurable doe- 
trine to produce in 
prime eeuae like this 
(18). Ig. "The spirits 
tbet know All mortal— 
have pronounc’d me 
thus.*' (Macbeth) 13). 
81. It's obvious enough 
like this (8). 28. Hav¬ 
ing a gteden rohition- 
sUp! (I). 34. Handy, 

this, to employ for a 
start ( 8 ). 85 "And 

Wisdom's self Oft seeks 



to sweet retired—*' 
(MUton) (8). 26. With 
which one's certainly 
let in (6). 27. ^ gees 
near enough to establish 
the colour (3-5). 


CLVgg DOWN 


1. Ancient friend of 
PalstBif—all for a Rre 
(8). 2. Beginning of an 
anxious period for a bat 
( 8 ). 9. "Protection is 
not a —. but an ex¬ 
pedient" (Disraeli) (9). 
4. In theie >he striker 
may receive good ser- 
vlee (8, 8). 6. Uke Troy 
of eld (5). 7. Long, 
sort of foot (8). 8. In a 
way it could be called 
self control (8). 11. A 
paper of some worth (8, 
4), IS. Haver agin. 
Geordie—you have to 
be getting mean value 
here! (8). 18. Table of 
sorts tor particular use 
(8); 17. Palling on 
apmethingr WelT it’s 
§Ma te occur <8^. 18. 


I periume on 
ft )., 18.1^ 
eeaervunen. 
me e (Urns 


Solutten. OR page 54 


MUn a strete- 

« ( 8 ). 
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SIX NEW murphy models 
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7>nlva • S-band • Plano^ay warn band lalactori • 


MODEL TA Wn AC 
MODEL TU am AC/DC 


Om oval ipaakar and two iwaatan dwlinad to |lva | L-vaIn • }-band • Continuoui tona control • Naval 


HI«FI parlornitnca • lotatabia hrrita rod-aarlal (or 
. nMdIum wava racaptlen. 

Ri. Ml.ll iKlutio* tf tieiH Duly only. 

Ml albar Tam aitra. 


piino-hay twitch • Elliptical loudapaakar < Gramophona 
pick-up lockats • Extarnal ipaakar wckau 
la. 1*0/- f«iclut(y« of £xeisc Outf ooif. 

All MMr Taxes exUe. 



HOOBt Ti Ntl 

VTransiicortend Oipdai • All-wtva « S-btii4 
ipnco OKclMifo of teett'f) 

Ri. 31 S/- ffttitfiree of toon Ouif oolf. 

*AU other Texts extra, 


HODiL TA/TU mi 

S>^vt«Mt»weve*3-^nd*(^ntinueMs(ymtabletone a.wm*. dww,..w w.ow 

CMtr^*S«tMltiv«S*(oud»pMker*Gramophoneplck>up 6-velve • 4-band « nano-key twitch 

locko a • Ixternel speaker soekeu • Wooden Cabinet Rotauble ferrite rod«aenal for mtdiMm wave reception 
Re. 3Vt/* fncfesfve of Excise Duty oniy. Rt. 51447 fncfuiive of Excise Duly only. 

Aff ether Taxes extra. All ether Tokos extra. 


MODEL TA/TU WTA 



These and other Models are now on display at more 
than 800 friendly MURPHY Dealers whp are ever, 
ready to give you a free demonstration of the 
model of your choice. All you do is visit your nearest 
MURPHY Dealer ... and take your family along. 
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the choice of the chnmpions 

KEPlEFl 

MALT 

/Le^ect- 

“»• RAY STEELE 

manatfttr of the Touring Auetrelian Crioket Teem 




For match-winning strength and 
stamina, take a tip from the Australian 
cricketers. Take*Kepler Malt - the 
delicious, nutritious way to htness! 



A BURROUGHS WELLCOMB 
PRODUCT 
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South Indian Stage and Screen 

Thevar Does It 
Again! 

By T. M. RAMACHANDBAN 


QANDOW M. M. A. Chinnappa The- 
Or var, who makeg It a point to re¬ 
lease a new film every three months, 
has come out with his latest "Hiodil- 
tair, in which also he has used his 
box-offlce formula, for which he has 
earned a name, this time, of course, 
in a larger measure. As in the past, 
he is sure to succeed in his present 
venture. It provides good entertain¬ 
ment, and carries a message too. A 
purposeful film providing escapist 
fare is a rarity. As such, the picture 
can claim a prominent place among 
productions considered above average. 

The dignity of labour, the rewards 
one call get by intensive study, hard 
work and sincerity, the perib that 
beset the path of an honest man when 
love and Jealousy gain the upper 
hand and the ultimate triumph of a 
co-operative venture, symbolising the 
victory that can be achieved in all 
such projects, are depicted in a com¬ 
petent manner by director M. A. Thi- 
rumugam, who has shown much im¬ 
provement in skill and ability as a 
boX'Office wizard. In the technical as¬ 
pect also, there is a marked advance, 
thanks to flawless camera work by 
N. S. Varma, audiography by G. v. 
Ramanan and T. S. .Rangaswamy, 
choreography by P. S. GopalakrMi- 
nan and art direction by C. Raghavan. 

’ThozhilaU’, tells of a poor worker 
who, by intensive study, hard work 
and sincerity, attains the position of 
a manager in a bus transport com¬ 
pany. iJovc steps into his life and 
when he reciprocates, he finds ano¬ 
ther girl also claiming his love. This 
leads to complications in his life, 
which he is obliged to start all over 
again. The picture ends on a happy 
note with the worker. Raju, the cen¬ 
tral character, forming a co-opera¬ 
tive bus transport. 


CAMERA CAMEOS 

Coniintud from Page 44- 

ing—1 set the depth-of-field indica¬ 
tor to one f stop wider than I am 
using. For example, if I am taking 
a picture at f/li, when using the 
depth-of-Aeld scale to calculate the 
hyperfocal distance 1 align Infinity 
with f/8. This gives me the extra 
crispness in the distance which 1 
would otherwise lose. ' 

Fewer FaUures 

Becatise of the wide aone-of- 
sharigMas. I normally keep my ca- 


M. G. Ramachandran, who portrays 
RaJu, makes an effective eontribution 
to tiie success ei the film with his 
life-like performance, both in the ro¬ 
mantic scenes as in the dramatic onas. 
New-comer Ratfana, who appears as 
his beloved and music teaenw, crea¬ 
tes a fine impression with her looks 
and nonchalant acting. K,'R. Vljaya 
as the "offier ffirl”, Jilted in love, gives 
a brilliant account of herself, '^ose 
lending creditable support sre M. N. 
Namb^sr, Ute vlllatn of the piece, 
M. R. RadbB,,S. A. Asokan, Nagesh, 
Manorama, S. N. Lakdiml and M. M. 
A. Chinnappa Thevar, who has also 
been reqimislble for the story. 

A complaint levelled against ‘Tho- 
zhllali’ Is that the romanne scenes in 
it have been ov^done but evidently 
it has been done to ensure its success 
at the box-office. It is, of course, a 
matter for oensorship. 

FILM FESTIVAL IN INDIA 

r E forthcoming International Film 
Festival of India, scheduled to 
open in New Delhi on January 8, 
IMS, to which the International Fe¬ 
deration of Film Producers* Associa¬ 
tion, Paris, hsvc given recognition, 
hss, indire^ly led to tite Government 
of indie pet^tting the import of 30 
full-length feature films from coun¬ 
tries other than the tTJC. and the 
U.S.A., besides outstanding films 
which have won awards at various 
International Film Festivals abroad. 

f er year. This was announced by Mr. 

C. BhaMt, Director of the Festi¬ 
val. when he gave details of die ar¬ 
rangements bemg made for the festi¬ 
val, at the inaugural meeting of the 
Regional Organising Committee of 
the International Film Week to be 
conducted In Madras as an adjunct to 


mera act to die hjmarfoeal distance. 
Tliat way. If a picture opportunity 
suddenly ariaea, I have a b«ttar 
chance of gattlng the picture dSarp 
first time. Naturally, when wonting 
at closer dtstanoes—such as in 
crowded city atresta^wfaare a Infi¬ 
nity shot is unlikely, t forget all 
about ^perfocal diatanee sM eat 
the lens to 10 or 18 ft.—depending 
on the f atop in use. 

-Thla pnHietting la h»portMtt.i| 
me, because my tecJuilffue. when I 
come upon an unexpected picture 
opportunity, is*to aim end skaot as 
fast aa poaaiblo—wMbavt bedwrinf 
about f a^, tocua or ffbotfar spaad. 


the main festival. The meeting WBa. 
presided over by Mir. M. BhMttavatsal’ 
lam. Chief Minister, who has beep 
appointed Chairman of the CommltT 
tee. The films to be shown at die feM 
Uval would be exempt from censar -1 
ship and the dlffennt Statm hava< 
waived the entertainment and show 
taxes at the cinemas, where they 
woifld be screened. 


The Government of India had sent 
invitations to 66 eountrias, of vdiich 36 
have already siniified their aeeept- 
ance to participate in the fesdval. The 
countries, who have so far indicated 
their wiUinmieis to ento- their films 
at the festival, are Belgium, Brasil, 
Canada, CeykA. Colombia, Czechoslo- 
vMda, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, German Democratie Repub¬ 
lic, Himgary, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Ma¬ 
laysia, Netherlands, New Zealand, Ni¬ 
geria, Poland, Rumania, Syria, U.K., 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and Yugoalavia.^ 
Hongkong is also aanding its entry. 

Satyajit Ray is likely to be the 
chairman of the International Film 
Jury for feature films, in which such 
well-known personalities like Stanley' 
Kmmer (U.S.A.), Grigory Chukhrai 
(UB.S.R.). Andrzej Wajda (Poland). 
Prof. Brousil (CzMhosWakia), Ma¬ 
dam Kawaklta (Japan), David Lean 
(U.K.), Michelangelo Antonioni 
(Italy), Georges Sadoui (France), 
Mrs. Magda (UA.R.), and K. A. Ab¬ 
bas (India) are expected to be in¬ 
cluded. The Jury for documentary 
films is likely to be headed by J. S.j 
Bhownagary, the documentary ex-^ 
pert, and such specialists as Bert 
Haanstra of the Netherlands arc to be 
included in it. 


The subjects chosen' for the Sym¬ 
posium, which would be held during 
the festival are (1) The film as a re¬ 
flection of national and cultural life; 
(2) Documentamr as a medium of 
publicity and aducatlon; (3) Indian 
iUms abroad and foreign Aims in In¬ 
dia; (4) The role of acting in fea¬ 
ture Aims and the star system; and 
(5) Children’s fltos. - 

The film week in Madras would be 
held from January 22 to 28. The Re¬ 
gional Organlalng Committee have 
appointed thtxe sub-committees call¬ 
ed Reception Committee, Screening 
Committee and Publicity Committaa 
under the chalnnanahlp reepectively 
of'Mr. B. Nagi Reddi. fib-. V. C- Sub- : 
buraraan and Mr. K. Kasqiati, Re-' 
gional CenscM- Officer. \ 


r 

Then) if there is enough time, I taka 
a second Miot vdtleh is accurately 
focuaeed, with aperture and dhuttar 
speed set exactly to match prevail¬ 
ing light conditions. 


Unfortunately, more than 80% of 
the time I don't get the chance for 
a eecond riiot Therefore 1 must de-^ 
on the latitude of the film, and 
latitude to covar focuMing inaeour- 
acF. to get an aeoaptabk that I do 
juva a fsed praporawa ot faflvMa. 
hut aa I almost uneonaelouirty sliim- 

S a the 1 atop and focua. aaafe.4#na 
le light level ^rs. I find the toU- 
uns much fewer tmn In the paet- 
—(Te be ee nt t wn ed). 






















































Bomliay Cinema Letter 


^ WeU-Made 
Film 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 

vgjL 

B ased on a t.cmi-historical themo, duced by star Bharat Bhooshan) ft 
Light & Shades Mahan Ara’ is a full of ingredients of common appeal. 


well-made film in several respecls 
It is well-written and comparatively 
well-directed. 

With il.s soothing colours and ap¬ 
pealing sot decor, the film has be¬ 
come a visual treat. At places highly 
poetic, it captures the nuances of a 


Competently directed at places by 
the wizard, Nitin Bose, the film has 
fairly good music, popular overtones 
and, on the whole, appealing per¬ 
formances. 

The main drawback of the film 
is. however, its long-winding story 


sublime romance between a Moghul full of superfluous characters and 
princess and an accompli.shcd poet siluation.s. K. P. Kottarakara. who 
The character of Jahan Ara, Shah- has to his credit the story of 'Ra- 
ichan's daughter, is. no doubt, based khi, h:is fumbled badly here in try- 
on historical evidence, but many mg to repeat the formula of his ear- 
cinematic libertie.s have lieen ac- lior celluloid yarn. 


er behind tbit body, it being tippi^ 
at the first President. Joumautc 
turned-producer B. Reuben has best 
appointed General Secretary. ^ 

The aims and objects of the Seri^ 
Actors’ Guild include unification bi 
the tribe of screen actors undw^ 
common banner in order to “c^ 
tralise the myriad services commoh 
ly needed by the fraternity", to pro' 
vide a common platform and woc| 
towards better relations with ttu 
Government. The new associatiot 
will also strive to achieve more 
namic participation of its membes 
in the civic and social life of th 
country and. steer clear of the exist 
ing “vacuum". 


r R location shooting in forelgi 
countries, one more unit has lei 
Bombay. The unit, headed by tb 
Filmalaya boss S. Mukherji. wi. 
capture vivid glimpses of Europe fo 
R. K. Nayyar Films' *Yeh Zindag 
Kithi Haseen Hai’—in Eastman cc 
lour. Besides director R. K- Nayyai 
the unit includes the heroine Sajr 
Banu and hero Joy Mukerji. 


knowleclgcdly taken by produccr.s in 
its presentation. Her romance with 
a poet called Mirza Changezi is pure¬ 
ly imaginary but it is well developed 
in the story. The film narrates this 
.story of love’s sacrifice by interweav¬ 
ing it with .several famous historical 
events in the ora of Shahjehan and 
Aurangazeb. 

Though there i.s an air of artificia¬ 
lity about .several key situations, di¬ 
rector Vinofi Kumar deserves credit 
for a dignified prc.sentatiop from a 
slender plot. Hi.s delineation i.s free 
from the tinge of the bizarre pedes¬ 
trian approach that mars some of our 
so-called historicals. By way of mi¬ 
nor criticism it should be said that 
sets and deoor dominate the earlier 
portion so much that the human 
drama gathers it.s real momentum 
i nLy in the iatei portion. 

Among the highlights of the film 
arc G. Singh's commendable coh'ur 
pholography, Vinod Kumar’s brilliant 
dialogue. Sant Singh’s polished art 
^direction and Mala Sinha’s superb 
acting in the title-role. 

Madan Mohan's musical score lends 
the right lyrica’ appeal to the pic¬ 
ture. Ra,iinder Krishan’s songs con¬ 
tain several poetical gems. 

Mala Sinha steals the acting ho- 
nour.s through her sensitive portrayal 
of Jahan Ara. As Mirza Changezi, 
Bharat Bhooshan acts with becoming 
dignity. Prithviraj Kapoor is appro¬ 
priately awe-inspiring as Shahjehan. 
Shashikala and Minu Mumtaz give a 
good account of themselves in major 
supporting roles. Chandrsishekhar, 
Siddhu and Om Prakash catch the 
eye among others. 

With its technical polish and’ im¬ 
pressive literary flourish, ‘Jahan Ara* 
is a notable film. 

FAIR ENTERTAINMENT 

R eminiscent in parts of Pra- 
bhuram Pictures' ‘Rakhi,* 
filmasia’S *Douj Ka Chaand* (pro- 


The hero of the story is Gopu- 
After his failure in a love affair 
with a city-bred girl, he falls in 
love with a rustic maid. He picks up 
a quarrel with his elder brother (an 
honest Police Inspector), Mahendra 
Singh and leaves him. 

The elderly village Zammdar, to 
whom Mahendra Singh is indebted, 
wants to marry Lalila, a young sister 
of Gopu and Mahendra Singh, un¬ 
der economic duress. Gopu, who 
tries to stop this marriage, is accus¬ 
ed of murdering the Zamindar. Go- 
pu's friend, Anand, who is the judge 
trying the ca.se, resigns to defend 
Gopu who i.s sentenced to death. 
As Gopu is about to be hanged, a 
confession from the real murderer 
saves him from the gallows' 

Many superfluities and avoidable 
sequences mar the narrative which 
moves with jerks and jolt.s. Due to 
ihc omnibus character of the .story, 
the picture often fails to get out of 
the routine dramatic pattern. 

The direction by Nitin Bose often 
reveals the mature grasp of the ve¬ 
teran over cinematic technique. 
Music by Roshan is quite tuneful. 


veteran PRODUCER-DIREC 
▼ TOR J. B. H. Wadia has take 
the unit of his film ‘Tasveer’ f 
Kashmir for location shooting, Fi 
roz Khan and Kalpana play th 
main romantic lead. Wadia hopes t 
make the film half ready .iftc 
completing one-and-half month 
shooting scheme in Kashmir. 

• • • 

T he Bharatiya Kala Manram, or 
of Bombay's popular cultural oi 
ganisations, hosted an imprompt 
farewell party in honour of Mr. J 
L. Srinivasan during the latter’s brii 
stay in the city prior to leaving f< 
the U.S.A. as a member of the foui 
man team to explore possibilities < 
export promotion of pur films i 
America. Mr. T. S. Kri.shnaii on b 
half of the Manram, paid tributes < 
Mr. Srinivasan and expressed it 
hope that the mission on which Y 
and his colleagues were embarktr 
would prove fruitful. Sada.shiv Ri 
J. Kavi, well-known producer an 
director, also spoke. 


Bharat Bhooshan impresses with 
his true-to-life xang froid. Ashok 
Kumar also acts with his usual ease. 
Saroja Devi appears charming, but 
her Hindi diction requires polish. 
Routine support is provided by Chan- 
drashekhar, Azra, Murad, Agha, 
Ralna, etc. 

In spite of its unconvincing story, 
•Dooj ka Chaand' provides fair en¬ 
tertainment 

TIT-BITS 

T OP-NOTCH leading man of the In¬ 
dian screen Dilip Kumar, Raj 
Kapoor, Dev Anand, Rajendra Ku¬ 
mar and others have got together 
and formed a new organisation styled 
Screen Actors' Guild. Dev Anand, 
vdio Is believed to the prime mov- 


SOLUTION TO 







X Y RUSHED UP to the top of « cliff at 
* tremendous speed, with the bomb 
X in my hand, and saw at once that a 
k crowd of the enemy had gathered to* 
Vgether on a hUL 





T NOW decided to do something to end 
* the seige of Gibraltar. I therefore 
dressed myself as a Catholic priest and 
quietly crept out of the fortress. 


^TO clear myself of any suspicion, 1 
* was the first to give the alarm. The 
army was petrified with horror_ 



I looked through my telescope and 
^w that the enemy had captured two 
of our men, who had .sneaked in to 
,,their camp, and were now in danger ot 
‘tgeing hung as spies. 



I was fortunate enough to gel into 
the enemy's camp, and 1 imrwdiateiy 
went to the tent of the army chief 
where a number of officers were pre¬ 
paring plans for an attack on our for¬ 
tress the following day. 


.. and were convinced, that the 
men from the fortress had launched an 
attack. All the soldiers and officers 
therefore ran from the cam,') In a panic, 
and they did not stop for t i days 



WiUi the strength of a Goliath. I 
threw the bomb with my free hand, 
over m the midst of the enemy. 


My disguise protected me so well, 
that not one of the officers guessed 
tfiat 1 could comfortahly hear every¬ 
thing that was being discus&ed and ar¬ 
ranged 


.. until they arrived in Pans That 
was bow 1 sax'cd*-*! filunc—Gibraltar 
that night. 



At the same moment ns it struck the 
rqupd. it exploded and di&patched all 
Lig'people present, except our tvio 
whv bad already been hanged 


Shortly afterwards the meriting end¬ 
ed. It was not long before'the officers 
and the whole army, the seritncs m- 
eluded, were m a deep sleep. 1 did not 
waste a moment.... 


Surrounded by enthusiasm I went 
down to the ship, which hod been put 
nt my disposal thank.-, lor inj iral. 
nnd 1 set a courv lur England. 




pieces of the bomb 
8. which collapsed As 
friends found the firm 
eir feet, they helped 
the rope which iw- 
eed them quite a 
^ boat back to us ... 

k 


.but lifted all the 300 cannon, out 
of tbeir gun-carriages, and threw them 
about a mile out to sea. I venture to 
suggest that it was the moat exhaust¬ 
ing thing t have ever accomplished. 
(»). 


iblUhed by KAStola Gopai-an at (bo National Pram, Kasturi 
bn, XEsjiRB. Ka^M & Sons Ltd., Managisg Editor : G. 


After a couple of days se.a journey. 
London's towers row out of the mist, 
and I was looking forward to setting 
my feet un old tngland's soil.—(To be 
eoRfinued).(30). 


Buildings Mount Road, Madras-2, for 
NahasIMHah. Editor : O. Kastvik. 






























jYoa n««d not -suffer Irom irritating, sleep* 
dl^r^ng cougiis. Medical science now knows 
'|l)kt'4 cO)ijjglv iS; .ni^ in your throat. In fact. 
fjfMi: < 0 ^ 1 ^ > .idNi: in your Cough 

ConiToi Centre, Itiroat Irritation and bronchial 
.Cpngesfion excite thfh Cough Control Centre 
end yoti start coughing. 

;Tq »0^ cottjg^, '^e Cough Control Centre needs 
itib be bahhed. Vicks Formula -44 contains special 
cCidt^^enciQg infredierttil that rush to the 
Qdidlh ’'C<^ Cdntrd, - calm it quickly and 




i\ 


coughing stops. '• 

At the same time, powerful medications In Vleli 
Formula 44 act deep to open clogged brohchli 
tubes, break up painful chest congi^ion end soott 
throat irritation. ' „ , , . ? 

Vicks Formula 44 V"', 

provides you fast ■ ".i-v''‘Vi 

effeaive relief from 
coughs...you enjoy a 
full night's sleep free . 

from stubborn coughs. . .. i 


SfecW 

In Vklui FbtiihiIi 

41 m Unap in tht 
te»MhW utteund 
•rank «i|> imMoI 
ttencmiaMan. 



ACTS iN 
VoOil THRUaf 

Vtek$ FnrmuW 'as 
qwiHti mliar to 
c^lt4om thrnn 
er*¥kM - (ODthM 
thriou Irrimlon 
Jnitantlir. 



U6SAB£ 

ADULTS iS .ywtn 
and. wri I "to 2 


: l/t.» |.' 
'nwpeoifiail annhf:' 
■ twun M.-nondoAl 
C^aEN andw-’ 
a Jiwur*'! -m tr*- ’ 
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